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To the Right Honourable 


JOHN LORD SOMMERS, 
BARON OF EVESHAM, 


My Loxp, 


HERE is a pleaſure in owning o- 
| bligations which it is an honour to 
have received; but ſhould I publiſh any 
favours done me by Your Lordſhip, I am 
afraid it would look more like vanity, 
than gratitude. 

I had a very early ambition to recom» 
mend myſelf to Your Lordſhip's patro- 
nage, which yet increas'd in me as I tra- 
velPd thro? the countries, of which I here 
give Your Lordſhip ſome account: For 
| whatever great impreſſions an Engliſhman 
muſt have of Your Lordſhip, they who 
have been converſant abroad will find them 
ſtill improved. It cannot but be obvious 
to them, that, tho* they ſee Your Lord- 
ſhip's admirers every where, they meet 
with very few of Your well-wiſhers at Pa- 
a 2 
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Tis or at Rome. And I could not but ob- 
ſerve, when J paſſed through moſt of the 

Proteſtant governments in Europe, that 
their hopes or fears for the common cauſe 
roſe or fell with Your Lordſhip's intereſt 
and authority in England. 

J here preſent Your Lordſhip with the 
Remarks that I made in a Part of theſe 
my Travels; wherein, notwithſtanding 
the variety of the ſubje&, I am very ſen- 
ſible that I offer nothing new to Your 
Lordſhip, and can have no other deſign 
in this addreſs, than to declare that I am, 


Mr Loxop, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged and 


moſt obedient humble Servant, 


J. Ab DIs ox. 


J. 


PEE. FANS 


Here is certainly no place in the world, where 

a man may travel with greater plealure and 
advantage, than in Italy. One finds ſomething more 
particular in the face of the country, and more aſto- 
niſhing in the works of nature, than can be met with 
in any other part of Europe. It is the great ſchool of 
muſic and painting, and contains ia it all the nobleſt 


productions of ſtatuary and architecture, both ancient 


and modern. It abounds with cabinets of curiobties, 
and vaſt collections of all kinds of antiquities. No 
other country in the world has ſuch a variety of go- 
vernments, that are ſo different in their conſtitutions, 
and fo refined in their politics. There is ſcarce any 
part of the nation that is not famous in hiſtory, nor 
ſo much as a mountain or river, that has not been 
the ſcene of ſome extraordinary action. | 

As there are few men that have talents or oppor- 
tunities for examining ſo copious a ſubject, one may 
obſerve, among thoſe who have written on Italy, that 
different authors have ſucceeded beſt on different ſorts 
of curioſities. Some have been more particular in 
their accounts of pictures, ſtatues, and buildings; ſome 
have ſearch'd into libraries, cabinets of rarities, and 
collections of medals; as others have been wholly 
taken up with inſcriptions, ruins, and antiquities. 
Among the authors of our own country, we are o- 
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bliged to the biſhop of Salisbury, for his maſterly and 


uncommon obſervations on the religion and govern- 
ments of Italy: Laſſels may be uſeful in giving us 
the names of ſuch writers as have treated of the ſeye- 
ral ſtates through which he paſs'd: Mr. Ray is to be 
valued for his obſervations on the natural productions 
of the place. Monſieur Miſſon has wrote a more cor- 
rect account of Italy in general than any before him, 
as he particularly -xcells in the plan of the country, 
which he has given us in true and lively colours. 
There are ſtill ſeveral of theſe topics that are fir from 
being exhauſted, as there are many new ſubjects that 
a traveller may find to employ himſelf upon. For my 
own part, as I have taken notice of ſeveral places and 
antiquities that no body elſe has ſpoken of, ſo, I think, 
I have mentioned but few things in common with o- 
thers, that are not either fet in a new light, or accom- 
pany'd with different reflections, Ive taken care 
-particularly to conſider the ſeveral paſſages of the an- 
cient poets, which have any relation to the places or 
curioſities that I met with; for before I entered on 
my voyage I took care to refreſh my memory among 
Claſſic authors, and to make ſuch collections out of 
them as I might afterwards have occaſion for, T muſt 
confeſs it was not one of the leaſt entertainments that 
I met with in travelling, to examine theſe ſeveral de- 
ſcriptions, as it were upon the ſpot, and to compare 
the natural face of the country with the landskips that 
the poets have given us of it, However, to avoid the 
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eonfuſion that might ariſe from a multitude of quota- 
tions, I have only cited ſuch verſes as have given us 
ſome image of the place, or that have ſomething elſs 
beſides the bare name of it to recommend them. 
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MONACO, 
6 EN O A. &c. 


N the twelfth of December, 1699, I ſet out 
from Marſeilles to Genoa in a tartane, and ar- 
rived late at a ſmall French port call'd Caſlis, 

where the next morning we were not a little ſurpriz'd 
to ſee all the mountains about the town cover'd with 
green olive-trees, or laid out in beautiful gardens, 
which gave us a great variety of pleaſing proſpects, 
even in the depth of winter. The moſt uncultivated 
of them produce abundance of ſweet plants, as wild- 
thyme, lavender, roſemary, balm, and myrtle. We 


4% were here ſhown at a diſtance the deſerts, which have 
been rendered ſo famous by the penance of Mary 
Magdalene, who, after her arrival with Lazarus and 
| Joſeph of Arimathea at Marſeilles, is faid to have 


wept away the reſt of her life among theſe ſolitary 


rocks and mountains. It is ſo romantic a ſcene, 


| 


1 


chat it has always probably given occaſion to ſuch chi- 


. 
\ 
N 


merical relations; for it is perhaps of this place that 
Claudian ſpeaks, in the following deſcription 
Eft locus extremum pandit qua Callia littus 
Oceani practentus aguit, qua fertur Ulyſſes 
Sanguine libato populum moviſſe filentim 2 
Illic umbrarum tenui ſtridore volantim 
Flebilis auditur queſtus ; ſimulachra coloni 
Pallida bye vident migrare figuras, Ge. 
Claud. in Ruf. lib, 1. 
A place there lies on Gallia $ utmoſt bounds, 
\Where riſing ſeas inſult the frontier grounds: 
A 
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Ulyſſes here the blood of victims ſhed, 
And rais'd the pale aſſembly of the dead. 
Oſt in the winds is heard a plaintive ſound 
Of melancholy ghoſts that hover round: 


Thin airy ſhapes that o'er the furrows riſe, 
(A dreadful ſcene!) and skim beſore his eyes. 


The lab'ring plow-man oft with horror ſpies 5 ; 


I-know there is nothing more undetermined among 
the learned than the voyage of Ulyſſes; ſome confining 


it to the Mediterranean, others extending it to the 


great ocean, and others aſcribing it to a world of the 
t's own making; tho' his converſations with the 
dead are generally ſuppoſed to have been in the Narbon 


Gaul. 
Incultos adiit Laeſtrigonas Antiphatengue, Se. 
Atque haec ſeu noſtras inter ſunt cognita terrat, 
Fabula ſive novum dedit his erroribus orbem. N 
Tibul. lib. iv. eleg. 1. v. 59 


_ To 
W. N 

r 
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Uncertain whether, by the winds convey'd, the 
On real ſeas to real ſhores he ſtray'd; © his 
Or, by the fable driven from coalt to coaſt, on 
In new imaginary worlds was loſt. = of 
The next day we again ſet fail, and made the beſt of as 1 
our way till we were forced, by contrary winds, into oft 
St. Remo, a very pretty town in the Genoeſe domini- afte 
ons. The front to the ſea is not large; but there are 
a great many houſes behind it, built up the fide of the 0 
mountain to avoid the winds and vapours that come 
from ſea, We here ſaw ſeveral perſons that in the} ( 
midſt of December had nothing over their ſhoulders; 
but their ſhirts, without complaining of the cold. It 1 
is certainly very lucky for the poorer ſort, to be born 1 
in a place that is free from the greateſt inconvenience, F F. 
to which thoſe of our northern nations are ſubject; B 
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and indeed, without this natural benefit of their cli- 
mates, the extreme miſery and poverty that are in 
moſt of the Italian governtnents would be inſupport- 
able. There are at St. Remo many plantations of 
5 palm- trees, that do not grow in other parts of Italy. 
We ſailed from hence directly for Genoa; and had a 
'7 fair wind that carried us into the middle of the Gulph, 


g which is very remarkable for tempeſts and ſcarcity of 
ng fiſh. It is probable one may be the cauſe of the other, 
he whether it be that the fiſhermen cannot employ their 
he art with ſo much ſucceſs in ſo troubled a ſea, or that 


the fiſh do got care for inhabiting ſuch ſtormy waters: 
þ Atrum 


Defendens piſces hiemat mare ; 
Hor. Sat. ii. lib. 2. v. 16. 
While black with ſtorms that ruffled ocean rolls, 
” And from the fiſher's art defends her ſinny ſholes. 
We were forced to lie in it two days, and our ca 
k- 2 thought his ſhip in ſo great danger, that he fell upon 
bis knees, and confeſs'd himſelf to a capuein who was 
2 on board with us. But at laſt, taking the advantage 
of a ſide-wind, we were driven back in a few hours time 
as far as Monaco. Lucan has given us a deſcription 
of the harbour that we found ſo very welcome to us, 
after the great danger we had eſcaped, 


are Quaque ſub Hercules ſacratus nomine portur 
the Urget rupe cavd pelagus: non corus in illum 


Jus habet aut zephyrus : ſolus ſua littora turbat 
Circius, et tutd probibet ſtatione Monaeci. 

Lib. i. v. 405. 
It The winding rocks a ſpacious harbour frame, 
born That from the great Alcides takes its name: 

-nce,F Fenc'd to the weſt and to the north it lies; 
ject; But when the winds in ſouthern quarters riſe, 
A 2 
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Ships, from their anchors torn, become their ſport, 

And ſudden tempeſts rage within the port. 

On the promontory, where the town of Monaco 
now ſtands, was formerly the temple of Hercules Mo- 
naecus, which {till gives the name to this ſmall prin- 
cipality. | 

Ageribus ſocer Alpinis atque arce Monaeci 


Deſcendens - Vir. Aen. vi. v. 830. . 


From Alpine heights, and from Monaecus' fane, 

The father firft deſcends into the plain. 

There are but three towns in the dominiens of the 
prince of Monaco. The chief of them is ſituate on a 
rock which runs out into the ſea, and is well fortified 
by nature. It was formerly under the protection of 
the Spaniard, but not many years ſince drove out the 
Spaniſh garriſon, and received a French one, which 
conſiſts at preſent of five hundred men, paid and offi- 
cer'd by the French king. The officer, who ſhowed 
me the palace, told me, with a great deal of gravity, 
that his maſter and the king of France, amidſt all the 
confuſions of Europe, had ever been good friends and 
' allies. The palace has handſome apartments, that are 
many of them hung with pictures of the reigning beau- 
ties in the court of France. But the beſt of the furni- 
ture was at Rome, where the prince of Monaco re- 


fided at that time ambaſſador, We here took a little | 


boat to creep along the ſea-ſhore as far as Genoa; but 


at Savona, finding the ſea too rough, we were forced | 
to make the beſt of our way by land, over very rugged ' 
mountains and precipices: for this road is much 


more difficult than that over mount Cennis. 


The Genoeſe are eſteemed extremely cunning, in- 


duſtrious, and inur'd to hardſhip above the reſt of the 


Italians; which was likewiſe the character of the old 
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Ligurians. And indeed it is no wonder, while the bars 


2 renneſs of their country continues, that the manners 
of the inhabitants do not change: ſince there is no- 
thing makes men ſharper, and ſets their hands and 
2 wits more at work, than want. The Italian proverb 
2 ſays of the Genoeſe, that they have a ſea without fiſh, 
land without trees, and men without faith. The cha- 
racter the Latin poets have given of them is not much 


different, 


Aſuetumque malo Ligurem. Vir. Geor. ii. v. 168. 
The hard Ligurians, a laborious kind. 


——Pernix Ligur. « Sil. Ital. El. viii. 
The ſwift Ligurian. 


Fallaces Liguret. Auſon Eid. xii. 

The deceitful Ligurians. x 

Apenninicalae bellator filius Auni 

Haud Ligurum extremus, dum fallere fata nokia: 
Virg. Aen. Xi. v. 700. 

Vet, like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 

(Atleall whilſt fortune favour'd his deceit) Dryden. 

Vane Ligur, fruſtraque animis elate ſuperbit, 

Neguicquam patrias tentaſti Iubricus artes. 


Id. ib. v. 7189. 


Vain fool and coward, eries the lofty maid, 

Caught in the train which thou thy ſelf haſt . 

On others practiſe thy Ligurian arts; 

Thin ſtratagems, and tricks of little hearts 

Are loſt on me; nor ſhalt thou ſafe retire, 

With vaunting lies, to thy fallacious ſire. Dryden. 

There are a great many beautiſul palaces ſtanding 
along the ſea-ſhore on both ſides of Genoa, which 
make the'town appear much longer than it js, to thoſe 
that ſail by it, The city itſelf makes the nobleſt ſhow 


ol any in the world, The houſes are moſt of them 
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painted on the outſide; ſo that they look extremely 
gay and lively; beſides that they are eſteemed the 
higheſt in Europe, and ſtand very thick together, The 
new-ſtreet is a double range of palaces from one end 


to the other, built with an excellent fancy, and fit for 
the greateſt princes to inhabit. I cannot however be 
reconciled to their manner of painting ſeveral of the 


Genoeſe houſes. Figures, perſpectives, or pieces of 
hiſtory, are certainly very ornamental, as they are 
drawn on many of the walls, that would otherwiſe 
look too naked and uniform without them: but, in- 
ſtead of theſe, one often ſees the front of a palace co- 
vered with painted pillars of different orders, If theſe | 
were ſo many true columns of marble, ſet in their 
proper architecture, they would certainly very much 
adorn the places where they ſtand; but as they are 


now, they only ſhew us that there is ſomething want- 


ing, and that the palace, which without theſe coun- 
terſeit pillars would be beautiful in its kind, might © 
have been more perfect by the addition of ſuch as are 
real. The front of the Villa Imperiale, at a mile diſ- 
tance from Genoa, without any thing of this paint u- 
pon it, conſiſts of a Doric and Corinthian row of pil- | 
lars, and is much the handſomeſt of any I there ſaw, * 
The duke of Doria's palace has the belt out-fide of any | 
in Genoa, as that of Durazzo is the belt furniſhed with- 
in. There is one room in the firſt, that is hung with 
tapeſtry, in which are wrought the figures of the great 
perſons that the family has produced; as perhaps there 
is no houſe in Europe that can ſhow a longer line of 
Heroes, that have ſtill ated for the good of their 
country. Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him 
at the entrance of the doge's palace, with the glorious | 
title of Deliverer of the commonwealth; and one of 
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ely 2 his family another, that calls him its Preſerver. In the 
the doge's palace are the rooms, where the great and little 
Che council, with the two colleges, hold their aſſemblies; 
end but as the ſtate of Genoa is very poor, tho? ſeveral of 
for its members are extremely rich, ſo one may obſerye 
be > infinitely more ſplendor and magnificence in particular 
the perſons houſes, than in thoſe that belong to the pub- 
of lic. But we find in moſt of the ſtates of Europe, that 

are the people ſhow the greateſt marks of poverty, where 
viſe the governors live in the greateſt magnificence. The 
in- |} churches are very fine, particularly that of the An- 
co- nunciation, which looks wonderfully beautiful in the 
ieſe inſide, all but one corner of it being covered with ſta- 
1eir tues, gilding, and paint. A man would expect, in ſo 
uch very ancient a town of Italy, to find ſome conlidgable 
are antiquities; but all they have to ſhow of this nature 

0. is an old Roſlrum of a Roman ſhip, that flands over * 
un- the door of their arſenal. It is not above a foot long, 

ght and perhaps would never have been thought the beak 
are ofa ſhip, had not it been found in ſo probable a place 
diſ- as the haven. It is all of iron, faſhioned at the end like 
t u- |} a boar's head; as I have ſeen it repreſented on me- 
pil- dals, and on the Columna Roſtrata in Rome. I ſaw 
aw, at Genoa ſeignior Micconi's famous collection of ſhells, 
any which, as father Buonani the Jeſuit has ſince told me, 
ith- is one of the beſt in Italy. I know nothing more re- 
rith 3 markable, in the government of Genoa, than the bank 
reat of St. George, made up of ſuch branches of the reve- 
ere nues, as have been ſet apart and appropriated to the 
> of 7 diſcharging of ſeveral ſums, that have been borrowed 
heir from private perſons, during the exigencies of the 
him common-wealch. Whatever inconveniences the ſlate 
ous has laboured under, they have never entertained a 


e of thought of violating the public credit, or of alienating 
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any part of theſe revenues to other uſes, than to what ag; 
they have been thus aſſigned. The adminiſtration of ba 
this bank is for life, and partly in the hands of the ſin 
chief citizens, which gives them a great authority in Wi 
the ſtare, and a powerful influence over the common Wi 

le. This bank is generally thought the greateſt axe 
load on the Genoeſe, and the managers of it have been ple 
repreſented as a ſecond kind of ſenate, that break the | for 
uniformity of government, and deſtroy in ſome mea- | ot! 
ſure the fundamental conſtitution of the ſtate. It is, fre 
bowever, very certain, that the people reap no ſmall ad- . 
vantages from it, as it diſtributes the power among more Tl 
particular members of the republic, and gives the com- vE 
mons a figure: ſo that it is no ſmall check vpon the ni 
uriſtocracy, and may be one reaſon why the Genoeſe M. 
ſenate carries it with greater moderation towards their ſet 
ſubjects than the Venetian. ſex 
It would have been well for the republic of Genoa, 1 
if ſhe had follow'd the example of her ſiſter of Venice, ad 
in not permitting her nobles to make any purchaſe of 
lands or houſes in the dominions of a foreign prince. 
Foratpreſent the greateſt, among the Genoeſe, are in © 


*Z n 


part ſubjects to the monarchy of Spain, by reaſon of 
their eſtates that lie in the kingdom of Naples. The th 
Spaniards tax them very high upon occaſion, and are © 
| fo ſenſible of the advantage this gives them over the 49 
| republic, that they will not ſuffer a Neapolitan to buy | Ki 
the lands of a Genocſe, who mult find a purchaſer a- u 
mong his own countrymen, if he has a mind to ſell. un 
4 For this reaſon, as well as on account of the great ſums © of 
of money which the Spaniard owes the Genoeſe, they | kn 
are under a neceſſ.ty, at preſent, of being in the inte- 3 


reſt of che French, and would probably continue ſo, 
tho' all the other ſlates of Italy entered into a league ? © 
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againſt them. Genoa is not yet ſecure from a bom- 


7 bardment, tho? it is not ſo expoſed as formerly; for, 
© ſince the inſult of the French, they have built a mole, 


with ſome little ports, and have provided themſelves 


with long guns and mortars, It is eaſy for thoſe that 
are ſtrong at ſea to bring them to what terms they 
7 pleaſe; for having but very little arable land, they are 
forced to fetch all their corn from Naples, Sicily, and 
other foreign countries; except what comes to them 
from Lombardy, which probably goes another way, 


whillt it furniſhes two great armies with proviſions. 


Their fleet, that formerly gained ſo many victories o- 


ver the Saracens, Piſans, Venetians, Turks, and Spa- 
niards, that made them maſters of Crete, Sardinia, 
Majorca, Minorca, Negrepont, Lesbos, Malta, that 
ſettled them in Scio, Smyrna, Achaia, Theodoſia, and 


ſeveral towns on the eaſtern. confines of Europe, is 


now reduc'd to fix gallies. When they had made an 
addition of but four new ones, the king of France ſent 
bis orders to ſuppreſs them, telling the republic at the 


ſame time, that he knew very well how many they had 


occaſion for. This little fleet ſerves only to fetch them 
wine and corn, and to give their ladies an airing in 
the ſummer- ſeaſon. The republic of Genoa has a 
crown and ſceptre for its doge, by reaſon of their con- 
queſt of Corſica, where there was formerly a Saracen 
king. This indeed gives their ambaſſadors a more ho- 


nourable reception at ſome courts, but, at the ſame 
time, may teach their people to have a mean notion 
of their own form of government, and is a tacit ac- 


knowledgment that monarchy is the more honourable, 
The old Romans, on the contrary, made uſe of a very 
barbarous kind of politics to inſpire their people with - 
a contempt of kings, whom they treated with infamy; . 
and dragged at the wheels of their triumphal chariots. 
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" ROM Genoa we took chaiſe for Milan, and by 7 


the way (topped at Pavia, that was once the me- 
tropolis of a kingdom, but is at preſent a poor town, 
We here ſaw the convent of Auſtin monks, who about 


in 


fat 


4 70 


three years ago pretended to have found out the body of n 


the ſaint that gives the name to their order, King Luit- 


prand, whoſe aſhes are in the ſame church, brought 2? 
hither the corps, and was very induſtrious to conceal 
it, leſt it might be abuſed by the barbarous nations, 
which at that time ravaged Italy. One would therefore 
rather wonder that it has not been found out much 


earlier, than that it is diſcover'd at laſt. The fathers 


however do not yet find their account in the diſcove- 
ry they have made; for there are canons regular, Who 
have half the ſame church in their hands, that will by 
no means allow it to be the body of the faint, nor is it 


yet recogniſed by the pope. The monks ſay for them- 5 


ſelves, that the very name was written on the urn 
where the aſhes lay, and that, in an old record of the & 
convent, they are ſaid to have been interred between J 


the very wall and the altar where they were taken up. 
They have already too, as the monks told us, begun 


to jaſtify themſelves by miracles. At the corner of 
one of thecloiſters of this convent are bury'd the duke 
of Suffolk, and the duke of Lorrain, who were both 


Killed in the famous battle of Pavia. Their monument 


was erected to them by one Charles Parker, an eceſe- 
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ſiaſtic, as I learned from the inſcription, which I: can» 
not omit tranſcribing, ſince I have not ſeen it printed. 


Capto a Milite Caefareo Franciſco J. Gallorum Rege 


| it agro Papienſt Anno 1 525. 23. Feb. inter alios proces 
y res, qui ex ſuis in proelio occiſi ſunt, accubuerunt duo ih 


Wuftrifimi principes, Franciſcus Dux Lotharingiae, et 
Veichardus de la Poole Anglus Dux Suffelciae a Rege 


by — Hen. VIII. pulſus regno. Quarum corpora' bor 


ne- 
Vn, 
zUut 
of 
it- 
ht 
eal 
ns, 


bre 
mendans Lotharingicis. Viator precare Quietem. 


ch 


rs 
the Imperialiſts, at the battle of Pavia, February 23d 
15 25, among other noblemen who died in the field, 

were two moſt illuſtrious princes, Francis duke of 


7e 


— 8. * FS 


iin coenobis et ambitu per Annas 5 7. fine bonore tumu- 
lata funt, Tandem Garolus Parker a Morley, Richards 


Pro ximus conſanouineus, Regno Angliae a Kegind Eli- 


abethd ob Catholicam fidem ejedtus, beneficentid tamen 
SPhilippi regis Cath. Hiſpaniarum Monarchae Invictiſſi- 


ni in Statu Mediolanenſi ſuſtentatus, hoc qualecungus 
zuonument um, pro rerum ſuarum tenuitate, chariſſimo pro- 


in quo et illuſtriſſimis principibus poſuit, 5. Sept. 1582. 


et polt ſuum exilium 23. majora et honorificentiora com- 


Francis 1. king of France, being taken priſoner by 


Lorrain, and Richard de la Poole, an Engliſhman, 


duke of Suffolk, who had been baniſhed by the tyrant 


king Henry VIII. Their bodies lay buried, without 
Zhonour 57 years, in this convent. At length, Charles 


Parker of Morley, a near kinſman of the duke of Suf- 
ſolk, who had been baniſh'd from England by queen 


lizabeth for the Catholic Faith, and was ſupported 


Jin the Milaneſe by the bounty of the Catholic king 
Philip, the invincible monarch of Spain, erected this 
monument, the beſt his ſlender abilities could afford, 


to his woſt dear kinſman, and theſe moſt illuſtrious 


7 princes, recommending a better and more honourable 
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one to the Lorrainers. Paſſenger, pray for their ſoul; is 
repole. an 
This pretended duke of Suffolk was Sir Richard de th 
la Poole, brother to the carl of Suffolk, who was put ho 
to death by Henry VIII. In his baniſhment he took th 
upon him the title of duke of Suffolk, which had been : ve 
ſunk in the family ever ſince the 3 of the great 1 tic 
duke of Suffolk under the rc:yn of Henry VI. He 
ſought very bravely in the battle of Pavia, and was * 
magnificently interr'd by the duke of Bourbon, who, 
tho” an enemy, aſſiſted at his funeral in mourning. | 
Parker himſelf is buried in the ſame place, with the 
following inſcription, 1 
D. O. u. 4 
Carolo Parchero a Morley Anglo ex illuſtrifimd, cla- 
riſimũ ſtirpe. Qui Epiſcopus Des, ob fidem Catholicam 2 
attus in exilium An. xxx i peregrinatus ab Invidiſ.. ] 
Phil. Rege Hiſpan. honeſtiſſimis pietatis et conſtantiae ; 
praemiis ornatus moritur Anno apartu Virginis, M. D. C. 
XI. Men. Septempris. Y 
Tothe memgry of Charles Parker of Morley, an En- 
gliſhman, of a moſt noble and illuſtrious family; who, lo! 
being baniſh'd for the Catholic Faith, and, in the 3 iſ * bu 
year of his exile, honourably rewarded for his \piety br 


Spain, died in September 1611. 
In Pavia is an univerſity of ſeven colleges, one of Val 
them called the college of Borromee, very large, and gic 
neatly built. There is likewiſe a ſtatue in braſs, of *? 
Marcus Antoninus on horſeback, which the people of 'thi 
the place call Charles V. and ſome learned men Con- ch. 
ſtantine the Great. | 0 
Pavia is the Ticinum of the ancients, which toox 
its name from the river Ticinus, which runs by itʒ and ſee 
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als is now call'd the Teſin. This river falls into the Po, 

and is exceſſively rapid. The biſhop of Salisbury ſays, 
de that he ran down with the ſtream thirty miles in an 
but hour, by the help of but one rower. | do not know 
ok © therefore why Silius Italicus has repreſented it as fo 
en 0 very gentle and {till a river, in the beautiful deſcrip» 
eat b tion he has given us of it. 
He Caeruleas Ticinus aquas et ſlagna vadeſa 
vas  Perſpicuus ſervat, turbari neſcia, funds, 
ho, Ac nitidum viridi lente trabit amne liquorem; 

'  Vix credas labi, ripis tam mitis opacis 
| Argutos inter (valucrum certamina) cantus 
Somniferam ducit lucenti gurgite lympham. Lib. 4. 
Smooth and untroubled the Ticinus flows, 
And through the ws ſtream the ſhining bottom 
ſhows : 

Scarce can the fight Mover if it moves; 
So wond'rous flow, amidit the ſhady groves, 
And tuneful birds that warble on its ſides, 
Within its gloomy banks the limpid liquor glides. 
A poet of another nation would not have dwelt ſo 
ho, long upon the clearneſs and tranſparency of the ſtream; 
itt but in Italy one ſeldom ſees a river that is extremely 
ety bright and limpid, moſt of them falling down from the 
; of mountains, that make their waters very troubled and 
muddy ; whereas the T elin i is only an outlet of that 


giore. 
Il ſawbetween Pavia and Milan the convent of Car- 
. of ' thuſians, which is very ſpacious and beautiful, Their 
on · church is extremely fine, and curiouſly adorned, but 
ef a Gothic ſtructure. 
»ok I could not ſtay long in Milan without going to 
and ſee the great church that I had heard ſo much of, but 
B 
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was never more deceived in my expectation than at 1 
my firſt entering: for the front, which was all I had 
ſeen of the out - ſide, is not half finiſh'd, and the inſide © 
is ſo ſmutted with duſt and the ſmoke of lamps, that 
neither the marble, nor the ſilver, nor braſs-work ſhew 25 
themſelves to an advantage. This vaſt Gothie pile of 
building is all of marble, except the roof, which would } ; | 
have been of the ſame matter with the ret, had not By 
its weight render'd it improper for that part of the 
building. But for the reaſon I have juſt now men- | 5 
tion'd, the outſide of the church looks much whiter 


and freſher than the inſide; for where the marble is * 
ſo often waſh'd with rains, it preſerves itfelf more * 


beautiful and unſullied, than in thoſe parts that are c. 
not at all expoſed to the weather, That ſide of the | 
church indeed, which ſaces the Tramontane wind, is NG 
much more unſightly than the reſt, by reaſon of the 1 

duſt and ſmoke that are driven againſt it. This pro- I foi 
fuſion of marble, tho' aſtoniſhing to ſtrangers, is not ett 
very wonderful in a country that has ſo many veins 
of it within its bowels. But tho' the {tones are cheap, g 
the working of them is very expenſive. It is generally 
ſaid there are eleven thouſand ſtatues about the church; 
but they reckon into the account every particular ſi- 
gure in the hiſtory- pieces, and ſeveral little images 
which male up the equipage of thoſe that are larger. 
There are indeed a great multitude of ſuch as are big- 
ger than the life: I reckoned above two hundred and for! 
ſiſty on the outſide of the church, tho' I only told three this 
ſides of it; and theſe are not half fo thick ſet as they f in 
intend them. The ſtatues are all of marble,and generally, * 
well cut; but the moſt valuable one they have is a St. * 
Bartholomew, new-flead, with his skin hanging over or re 
his ſhoulders: it is eſlecmed worth its weight in gold: won, 
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t they have inſcribed this verſe on the pedeſtal, to ſhow 
the value they have for the workman: | 
0 Non me Praxiteles, ſed Marcus finxit Agrati. 
7 Leſt at the ſculptor doubtfully you gueſs, 
2 *Tis Marc Agrati, not Praxiteles. 
There is, juſt before the entrance of the quire, 4 
d '} little ſabterraneous chapel dedicated to St. Charles 
Borromee, where I ſaw his body, in epiſcopal robes, 
Pyiag upon the altar in a ſhrine of rock- eryſtal. His 
chapel is adorned with abundance of filver work: he 
was but two and twenty years old when he was choſen 
is Jarchbiſhop of Milan, and forty- ſix at his death; but 
made ſo good uſe of ſo ſhort a time, by his works of 
charity and munificence, that his countrymen bleſs his 
memory, which is ſtill freſh among them. He was ca- 
'5 *3nonized about a hundred years ago: and indeed if 
{ this honour were due to any man, I think ſuch publie- 
* ſpirited virtues may lay a juſter claim to it, than a ſour 
ot retreat from mankind, a fiery zeal againſt Hetero- 
3 doxies, a ſet of chimerical viſions, or of whimſical pe- 
IP» nances, which are generally the qualifications of Ro- 
man ſaints. Miracles indeed are required of all who 
aſpire to this dignity, becauſe, they ſay, an hypocrite 
may imitate a ſaint in all other particulars, and theſe 


ges they attribute in great number to him I am ſpeaking 
er. of. His merit, and the importunity of his countrymen 
be” procured his canonization before the ordinary time; 
an 


or it is the policy of the Roman church not to allow 
re this honour, ordinarily, till fifty years after the death 
of the perſon, who is candidate for it; in which time 
it may be ſuppoſed that all his contemporaries will be 
worn out, who could contradict a pretended miracle, 
or remember any infirmity of the ſaint. One would” 
on wonder that Roman Catholics, who are for this kind 
; B 2 
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of worſhip, do not generally addreſs themſalves to the 
holy apoltles, who have a more unqueſtionable right 
to the title of ſaints than thoſe of a modern date; but 
theſe are at preſent quite out of faſhion in Italy, where 
there is ſcarce a great town, which does not pay its de- 
votions, in a more particular manner, to ſome one of 
their own making. This renders it very ſuſpicious, 
that the intereſts of particular families, religious or- 
ders, convents or churches, have too great a ſway in 
their canonizations. When I was at Milan I ſaw a 
book newly publiſhed, that was dedicated to the pre- 


ſent head of the Borromean family, and entitled, 4 f 


Diſcourſe on the Humility of Jeſus Chriſt, and of St. 
Charles Borromee. 

The great church of Milan has two noble pulpits 
of braſs, each of them running round a large pillar, 


like a gallery, and ſupported by huge figures of the | 
ſame metal. The hiſtory of our Saviour, or rather of 


the bleſſed virgin (for it begins with her birth, and 
ends with her coronation in heaven, that of our Sa- 


viour coming in by way of Ep1i/ode) is finely cut in 
marble by Andrew Biffy. This church is very rich in 
relics, which run up as high as Daniel, Jonas, and 
Abraham. Among the reſt they ſhow a fragment of 


our countryman Becket, as indeed there are very few 
treaſuries of relics in Italy that have not a tooth or a 
bone of this ſaint. It would be endleſs to count up 


the riches of ſilver, gold, and precious ſtones, that are 


amaſs d together in this and ſeveral other churches of 


Milan. I was told, that in Milan there are ſixty con- 
vents of women, eighty of men, and two hundred 
churches. At the Celeſtines is a picture in Freſco of | 
the marriage of Cana, very much eſteem'd; but the 
painter, whether deſignedly or not, has put {ix fingers | 


rs 


eum et dicam, Pater peccavi 


> =, 7 mm OY DSS MmMPr7=- a” £._ EE A. 


ve juſtus in miſericordid 
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to the hand of one of the figures: they ſhow the gates 
of a church that St. Ambroſe ſhut againſt the emperor 
Theodoſius, as thinking him unfit to aſſiſt at divine 
ſervice, till he had done ſome extraordinary penance 
for his barbarous maſſacring the inhabitants of Theſ- 


ſalonica. That emperor was however fo far from be- 
© ing diſpleas'd with the behaviour of the faint, that at 
bis death he committed to him the education of his 
© children, Several have pick'd ſplinters of wood out 
of the gates for relies. There is a little chapel lately 
re- edify d, where the ſame ſaint baptiz'd St. Auſtin, 
An inſcription upon the wall of it ſays, that it was in 
this chapel, and on this occaſion, that he firſt ſang his 
Te Deum, and that his great convert anſwer'd him 
= verſe by verſe. In one of the churches I ſaw a pulpit” 
and confeſſional, very finely inlaid with Lapis-Lazuli, 
and ſeveral kinds of marble, by a father of the con- 
vent. It is very lucky for a religious, who has ſo much 
time on his hands, to be able to amuſe himſelf with 
works of this nature; and one often finds particular 
members of convents, who have excellent mechanical 
genius's, and divert themſelves, at leiſure hours, with 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, gardening, and ſe- 
veral kinds of handicrafts. Since I have mention'd 


confeſſionals, I ſhall ſet down here ſome inſcriptions 


that I have ſeen over them in Roman Catholic coun- 


tries, which are all texts of ſcripture, and regard either 
the penitent or the Father, i, aſtende te ad ſacerdo- 
tem Ne taceat pupilla oculi tui Ibo ad Patrem 
Soluta erunt in coelis 


Redi anima mea in requiem tuam Vade, et ne 
deinceps pecca—— Dui vos audit, me audit——Venite 
ad me omnes qui ſatigati eftis et onerati——Corripiet 


Vide ft via iniguilalis in 
B 3 | 
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me eſt, et deduc me in vid acternd——Ut audiret gemi- 


Ny 
x7 


tus compeditorum. i. e. Go thy way, ſhew thy ſelf to t 
the prieſt. Match. viii. .— Let not the apple of n 
thine eye ceaſe. Lam. ii. 18.——1 will go to my fa- f. 
ther, and will ſay unto him, father, I have ſinned. li 
Luke xv. 18. Shall be looſed in heaven. Matth. a 
xvi. 19. Return unto thy reſt, O my ſoul. Pſal. c. 
cxvi. 7. — Go, and fin no more. Joh. viii. 11. . 
He that heareth you, heareth me. Luke x. 16. & cl 
Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden. o 
Matth. xi. 28. See if there be any wicked way in Se 
me, and lead me in the way everlaſting. Pſal. cxxxix. t! 
24.——T0 hear the groaning of the priſoners. Pſa}, 7 u 
cii. 20. I ſaw the Ambroſian library, where, to ſhew 7 A 
the Italian genius, they have ſpent more money on of 
pictures than on books. Among the heads of ſeveral 7 w/ 
learned men, I met with no Engliſhman, except biſhop [7 pe 
Fiſher, whom Henry VIII. put to death for not own- a 
ing his ſupremacy. Books are indeed the leaſt part of v 
the furniture that one ordinarily goes to ſee in an Ita- 7 ſh 
lian library, which they generally ſet off with pictures, j WI 
ſtatues, and other ornaments, where they can afford of 
them, after the example of the old Grecks and Ro- is 
mans. Jea 
Plena onmia gypſo 2 wc 

rx. * invenias : nam perſectiſimus horum eft, in 
Si quis Ariſtotelem ſimilem vel Pittacon emit, 2 biſ 
Et jubet archetypos pluteum ſervare Cleanthas. co: 
Juv, Sat. ii. v. 4. the 

Chryſippusꝰ ſtatue decks thy library. the 
Who makes his ſtudy fineſt, is moſt read; Adel 
The dolt that with an Ariſtotle's head, = 
Carv'd to the life, has once adorn'd his ſhelf, Cl 


Straight ſets up ſor a Stagirite himſelf, Tate. 
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In an apartment behind the library are ſeveral rari- 
ties, often deſcribed by travellers, as Brugeal's ele- 
ments, a head of Titian by his own hand, a manu- 


= ſcript in Latin of Joſephus, which the biſhop of Sa- 
lisbury ſays was written about the age of Theodoſius, 
and another of Leonardus Vincius, which king James I, 
could not procure, tho? he profer'd for it three thou- 
* ſand Spaniſh piſtoles. It conſiſts of deſignings in me- 
chaniſm and engineering. I was ſhewn in it a sketch 
of bombs and mortars, as they are now uſed, Canon 
Settala's cabinet is always ſhown to a ſtranger among 
the curioſities of Milan, which I ſhall not be particular 


upon, the printed account of it being common enough, 


Among its natural curioſities, I took particular notice 
of a piece of cryſtal, that inclos'd a couple of drops, 


which look'd like water when they were ſhaken, tho? 


perhaps they are nothing but bubbles of air. It is ſuch 
Za rarity as this that I ſaw at Vendome in France, 


which they there pretend is a tear that our Saviour 


Z ſhed over Lazarus, and was gather'd up by an angel, 
2 who put it in a little cryſtal vial, and made a preſent 


of it to Mary Magdalene. The famous Pere Mabillon 


is now engaged in the vindication of this tear, which a 


learned eccleſiaſtic, in the neighbourhood of Vendome, 


2 would have ſuppreſſed, as a falſe and ridiculovs relic, 


in a book that he has dedicated to his dioceſan the 


7 biſhop of Blois. It is in the poſſeſſion of a Benedictin 


convent, which raiſes a conſiderable revenue out of 


the devotion that is paid to it, and has now retained 


the molt learned father of their order to write in its 
; defence. 


It was ſuch a curiolity as this I have mention'd, that 


Claudian has celebrated in about half a ſcore epigtams: 


ite, / 
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Solibus indomitum glacies Alpina rigorem 
Sumebat, nimio jam precioſa gelu. 

Nee potuit toto mentiri corpore gemmam, 
Sed medio manſit proditor orbe latex: 

Auctus honor ; liquidi creſcunt miracula faxi , 
Et conſervatae plus meruiſtis aquae. 

Deep in the ſnowy Alps a lump of ice 

By froſts was harden'd to a mighty price; 

Proof to thg ſun, it now ſecurely lies, 

And the warm dog - llar's hotteſt rage defies: 

Yet (till, unripen'd in the dewy mines, 

Within the ball a trembling water ſhines, 

That through the cryſtal darts its ſpurious rays, - 

And the proud ſtone's original betrays : 

But common drops, when thus with cryſtal mixt, 

Are valu'd more, than if in rubies fixt. 

As I walk'd thro” one of the ſtreets of Milan, I was 
ſurpris'd to read the following inſcription, concerning 
a barber, that had conſpired with the commiſſary of 
health and others to poiſon his feliow-citizens, There 
is a void ſpace where his houſe ſtood, and in the midlt 
of it a pillar, ſupericrib'd Calanna Inſame. The Rory 
is told in handſome Latin, which I ſhall ſet down, as 
having never ſeen it tranſcribed, 


Hic, ubi haec Area patent eſt, 
Strgebat olim Tonſtrina 
70 Jacobi Merae : 
Qui fattd cum Culielmo Plalea publ. Sanit. Commis 
fart 
K t cum aliis Conſpiratiane, 
Dum peſtis atrox ſaeviret, 
Lethiferis unguentis huc et luc aſperſis 
Plures ad diran mortem compulit. 


oY 
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Hos gitur ambos, hoſles patriae judicator, 
Excelſo in plau/tro 
Candenti prius vellicatot forcipe ' 
Et dexterd mulctatas manu 
Reid infringi 
Rotaeque intextos poſt horas ſex jugulari, 
Comburt deinde, 
Ac, ne quid tam Scele/torum bominum religui ſit, 
Publicatis bonis * | 
Cineres in flumen projici 
Senatus juſt : 
Cujus rei memoria aeterna ut /it, 
Hanc domum, Sceleris officinam, 
Solo acquari, 
Ac nunquam in poſterum refici, 
Et erigi Columinam, + 
Duae vocatur Inſamit, 
Idem ordo mandavit. 
Procul hinc procul ergo 
Boni Cives, 
Ne vos Infelix, Infame ſolum 
Commaculet! 
| M. D. C. xxx. Cal. Auguſſi. 
Prazfide Pub. Sanitatis M. Antonio Montio Senators 
R. Juſtitiae Cap. Jo. Baptiſid Vicecomit. 


In this void ſpace ſtood formerly the barber's ſhop 
of John James Mora, who, having conſpired with 
William Platea, the commiſſary of health, and others, 
during the time of a raging plague, deſtroy'd the lives 
of a great number of citizens by diſperſing poiſonous 


drugs. The ſenate therefore order'd them both, as e- 


nemies of their country, to be broke on the wheel, 


their fleſh being firſt torn with red-hot pincers, and 
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their right hands cut off; and, after lying {ix hours K 
on the wheel, their throats to be cut, and their bodies 
burn'd; and, that there might be no remains of ſuch * 


wicked men, their goods to be plunder'd, and their 
aſhes thrown into the river: and, to perpetuate the 
memory of this tranſaction, the houſe, in which the 
villany was contrived, was order'd to be pull'd down 
to the ground, and never to be rebuilt; and a co- 
Iumn to be raiſed on the ſpot, call'd The Infamous. 
Fly from hence, good citizens, leſt the wretched F 
and infamous ſoil infect you, Auguſt firſt, 1630. 
M. Anthony Monthius, the ſenator, commiſſary of | 
health, &c. 
The citadel of Milan is thought a ſtrong fort in I- 
taly, and has held out formerly after the conquelt 
of the reſt of the dutchy. The governor of it is inde- 
pendent on the. governor of Milan; as the Perſians 
uſed to make the rulers of provinces and fortreſſes of 
different conditions and intereſts, to prevent conſpi- 
racies, UW 
At two miles diſtance from Milan, there ſtands a 
building, that would have been a maſter- piece in its tr 
kind, had the architect defign'd it for an artificial echo. 
We diſcharg'd a piſtol, and had the ſound return d 
upon us above fifty-ſix times, tho' the air was very * 
foggy. The firlt repetitions follow one another very d 
thick, but are heard more diſtinctly in proportion as 
they decay: there are two parallel walls, which beat * 
the ſound back on each other, till the undulation is |" 
quite worn out, like the ſeveral reverbetations of the 
ſame image from two oppoſite looking-platſes. Father 
Kircher bas taken notice of this particular echo, as fa- 8 
ther Bartolin has done ſince in his ingenious diſcourſe | | 
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pn ſounds. The. ſtate of Milan is like a vaſt garden, 
urrounded by à noble moundwork of rocks and 
ountains. Indeed, if a man conſiders the face of 
taly in general, one would think that nature had laid 
t out into ſuch a variety of ſtates and governments as 
dne finds in it. For as the Alpes at one end, and the 
ong range of Apennines, that paſſes through the body 
pf it, branch out on all ſides into ſoveral different dis 
iſions; they ſerve as ſo many natural boundaries and 


fortifications to the little territories that lie among 


hem. Accordingly we find the whole country cut in- 


ry of to a multitude of particular kingdoms and common- 


wealths in the oldeſt accounts we have of is, till the 
power of the Romans, like a torrent that overflows its 
banks, bore.down all before it, and ſpread it ſelf into 
the remoteſt corners of the nation. But as this exor- 
bicant power became unable to ſupport itſelf, we find 
the Government of Italy again broken into ſuch a va» 


riety of ſub-diviſions, as naturally ſuits with its litua- 


tion. 

In the court of Milan, as in feveral others of Italy, 
there are many who fall in with the dreſs and carriage 
of the French. One may however obſerve a kind of 
aukwardneſs inthe Italians, which caſily diſcovers the 
airs they give themſelves not to be natural. It is in- 
deed very ſtrange there ſhould be ſuch a diverſity of 
manners, where there is ſo ſmall a difference in the 
air and climate. The French are always open; fami- 
liar, and talkative: the Italians, on the contrary, are 
ſtiff, ceremonious, and reſerved. In France every one 
aims at a gaiety and ſprightlineſs of behaviour, and 
thinks it an accompliſhment to be brisk and lively: 
The Italians, notwithitanding their natural ſierineſs 


| of temper, affoct always to appear ſober. and ſedate 
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inſomuch tht one ſometimes meets young men walk- 
ing the ſlrerts with ſpectacles on their noſes, that they 
may be thought to have impaired their ſight by much ha 
” ſtudy, and ſeem more grave and judicious than their 
neighbours. This difference of manners proceeds} ha 
chiefly from difference of education. In France it is 
uſual to bring their children into company, and to che- fh 
riſh in them, from their infancy, akind of forwardneſs 
and aſſurance: beſides, that the French apply them-F ,,, 
ſelves more univerſally to their exerciſes than any o- fh 
ther nation in the world, ſo that one ſeldom ſees a 


young gentleman in France that does not fence, dance, - 
and ride in ſome tolerable perfection. Thele agitati - ¶ in 
ons of the body do not only give them a free and eaſy} j;, 
carriage, but have a kind of mechanical operation on up 
the mind, by keeping the animal ſpirits always awake m. 


and in motion. But what contributes molt to this fit 
light airy humour of the French, is the free converſa · o 
tion that is allowed them with their women, which pr 
does not only communicate to them a certain vivacity 
of temper, but makes them endeavour after ſuch a be- th 
haviour as is moſt taking with the ſex. T 


The Italians, on the contrary, who are excluded jn 
from making their court this way, are for recommend- tic 
ing themſelves to thoſe they converſe with by their ta 


——gravity and wiſdom, In Spain therefore, where there 
are fewer liberties of this nature allowed, there is} hi 
ſomething ſtill more ſerious and compoſed in the man- 
ner of the inhabitants. But as mirth is more apt to of 
make proſelytes than melancholy, it is obſerved that ih 
the Italians have many of them for theſe late years} ,F 
given very far into the modes and freedoms of the 
French ; which prevail more or leſs in the courts of 
Italy, as they lic at a ſmaller or greater diſtance from , 
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France. It may be here worth while to conſider how 
it comes to paſs, that the common people of Italy 
have in general ſo very great an averſion to the French, 
which every traveller cannot but be ſenſible of, that 
has paſſed through the country. The moſt obvious 
reaſon is certainly the great difference that there is in 
the humours and manners of the two nations, which 
always works more in the meaner ſort, who are not 
able to vanquith the prejudices of education, than with 
the nobility. Beſides, that the French humour, in re- 
gard of the liberties they take in female converſations, 
and their great ambition to excel in all companies, is 
in a more particular manner very ſhocking to the Ita- 


lians, who are naturally jealous, and value themſelves _ _ 


upon their great wiſdom. At the ſame time, the com- 
mon people of Italy, who run more into news and po- 
litics than thoſe of other countries, have all of them 
ſomething to exaſperate them againſt the king of 
France. TheSavoyards, notwithſtanding the preſent 
inclinations of their court, cannot forbear reſenting 
the infinite miſchiefs he did them in the laſt war. 
The Milaneſe and Neapolitans remember the many 
inſults he has offer'd to the houſe of Auſtria, and par- 
ticularly to their deceaſed king, for whom they ſtill re- 
tain a natural kind of honour and affection. The Ge- 
noeſe cannot forget his treatment of their doge, and 
his bombarding their city. The Venetians will tell 
you of his leagues with the Turks; and the Romans, 
of his threats to pope Innocent XI. whoſe memory _ 
they adore. It is true, that intereſt of ſtate, and change 
of circumſtances, may have ſweetned theſe reflections 
to the politer fort; but impreſſions are not ſo eaſily 
worn out of the minds of the vulgar. That however, 
which J take to be the principal motive among molt 
C 
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of the Italians, for their favouring the Germans above 
the French, is this, that they are entirely perſuaded 
it is for the intereſt of Italy, to have Milan and Naples 
rather in the hands of the firſt, than of the other. One 
may generally obſerve, that the body of a people has 
juſter views for the public good, and purſues them 
with greater uprightneſs than the nobility and gentry, 
who have ſo many private expectations and particular 
intereſts, which hang like a falſe bias upon their judg- 
ments, and may poſlibly diſpoſe them to facrifice the 
good of their country to the advancement of their 
own fortunes; whereas the groſs of the people can 
have no other proſpect in changes and revolutions than 
of public bleſſings, that are to diffuſe themſelves thro? 
- the whole ſtate in general. 

To return to Milan: I ſhall here ſet down the de- 
ſcription Auſonius has given of it, among the reſt of 
his great cities, 

Et Mediolani mira omnia, copia rerum: 

Inmimerae cultaeque domus, facunda virorum 

Ingenia, et mores laeti: tum duplice uro 

Ambplificata loci ſpecies, prpulique valuptas 

Circus, et incluſi meles cuncata theatri: 

' Templa, Palatinaeque arces, opulen/que Monetay 

Et regio Herculei celebris ab honore lavacri, 

Cunttaque marmoreit ornata periſtyla ſiguis, 

Omnia quae magnis operum velut aemula formis 

Excellunt ; nec jundta premit vicinia Komae, 

Milan with plenty and with wealth o'erflows, 

And num'rous ſtreets and cleanly dwellings ſhows. 

The people, bleſs'd with nature's happy torce, 

Are eloquent and chearful in diſcourſe; 

A circus and a theatre invites | 

Th' unruly mob to races and to fights; 
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Moneta conſecrated buildings grace, 

And the whole rown redoubled walls embrace: 
Here ſpacious baths and palaces are ſeen, 

And intermingled temples riſe between; 

Here circling colonnades the ground incloſe, 
And here the marble (ſtatues breathe in rows: 
Profuſely grac'd the happy town appears, 

Nor Rome itſelf, her beauteous neighbour, fears. 


(28) 
„ 
ER ON A, 
ED I-20 


ROM Milan we travell'd thro' a very pleaſant 

country to Breſcia, and by the way croſs'd the 
river Adda, that falls into the Lago di Como, which 
Virgil calls the lake Larius, and running out at the o- 
ther end loſes itſelf at laſt in the Po, which is the great 
receptacle of all the rivers of this country. The town 
and proviffe®vf Breſcia have freer acceſs to the ſenate 
of Venice, and a quicker redreſs of injuries, than any 
other part of their dominions. They have always a 
mild and prudent governor, and live much more hap- 
pily than their fellow-ſubje&s: for as they were once 
a part of the Milaneſe, and are now on their frontiers, 
the Venetians dare not exaſperate them, by the loads 
they lay on other bers, for fear of a revolt; and 
are forced to treat them with more indulgence than 
the Spaniards do their neighbours, that they may have 
no temptation to it, Breſcia is famous for its iron- 
works. A ſmall day's journey more brought us to 
Verona, We ſaw the lake Benacus in our way, which 
the Italians now call Lago di Garda: It was fo rough 
with tempeſts when we paſs'd by it, that it brought 
into my mind Virgil's noble deſcription of it. 

Adde lacus tantos, te Lari maxine, teque 

Fluctibus et fremitu aſurgeus, Benace, marina, 

Geor, ii. v. 159. 
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Here vex'd by winter ſtorms Benacus raves, 
Confas'd with working ſands and rolling waves; 
Rough and tumultuous like a ſea it lies, 
So loud the tempelt roars, ſo high the billows riſe. 
This lake perſectly reſembles a ſea, when ĩt is work'd 
ip by ſtorms, It is thirty five miles in length, and 
welve in breadth, At the lower end of it we croſs'd 
he Mincio. 
Tardis ingent ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, et tenerd pretexit arundine ripat. 
Virg. Georg. iti. v. 14. 
Where the flow Mincius thro' the valley ſtrays : 
Where cooling ſtreams invite the flocks to drink, 
And reeds defend the winding waters brink. 
Dryden. 
The river Adige runs thro' Verona? much is 
he ſituation of the town chang'd from what it was in 
ilius Italicus his time. 
Verona Athefi circumflua, Lib. vill. 
Verona by the circling Adige bound. 
This is the only great river in Lombardy that does 
not fall into the Po; which it muſt have done, had it 
run but a little farther before 1 tering the Adria- 
tic, The rivers are all of them mefition'd by Claudian. 
Venetofque ereftior amnes 
on- Magni voce ciet. Frondentibus humida ripis 
to Calla levant, pulcher Ticinus, et Addua viſt 
nich Coeruleus, velox Atheſis, tarduſque meatu 
ugh Mincins, iuque novem confurgens ora Timavut. 
aht Sexto Conſ. Hon. 
Venetia's rivers, ſummon'd all around, 
Hear the loud call, and anſwer to the ſound; 
Her dropping looks the ſilver Teſſin rears ; 
59- The blue tranſparent Adda next appears; 
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The rapid Adige then erects her head; 
And Mincio riſing ſlowly from his bed; 

And laſt Timavus, that with eager force 

From nine wide mouths comes guſhing to his courſe, 

His Larius is doubtleſs an imitation of Virgil's Be- 
Dacus, +: a 
Umbro veſtit gud littus alivd 


Larius, et dulci mentitur Nerea fluctu. De Bel. Get. 


The Larius here with groves of olives crown'd, 

An ocean of freſh water ſpreads around. 

I ſaw at Verona the famous amphitheatre, that with 
a few. modern reparations has all the ſeats entire. 
There is ſomething very noble in it, tho' the high 
wall and corridors that went round it are almoſt en- 
tirely ruined, and the area is quite filled up to the lower 
ſeat, wills: formerly deep enough to let the ſpec- 
tators ſee in ſafety the combats of the wild beaſts and 
gladiators. Since I have Claudian before me, I cannot 
forbear ſetting down the beautiful deſcription he has 
made of a wild beaſt newly brought from the woods, 
and making its ſirſt appearance in a full amphitheatre, 

Ut ſera quae nuper montes amijit avitos, 

Altorumgqae exilgayorum, dimnatur arenae 

Muneribus, „ ruit, dir murmure contra 

Hortatur, nixuſque genu venavula tendit ; 

1lla pavet flrepitus, cunesfque crecia theatri 

Deſpicit, ei tanti miratur fibila vVuigi, 

In Ruf. Lib. ii. 
So ruſhes on his fpe the griſly bear, | 
That baniſh'd from the hills and buſhy brakes, 
His old hereditary haunts fotſakes. 
Condemn'd the cruel rabble to delight, 
His angry keeper goads him to the ſight, 
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Bent on his knee, the ſavage glares around, 

Scar'd with the mighty crowd's promiſcuous found; 
Then rearing on his hinder paws retires, 

And the valt hiſſing multitude admires. 

There are ſome other antiquities in Verona, of 


. which the principal is the ruin of a triumphal arch e- 


rected to Flaminius, where one ſees old Doric pillars 
without any pedeſtal or baſis, as Vitruvios has deſcri- 
bed them. I have not yet ſeen any gardens in Italy 
worth taking notice of. The Italians fall as far ſhort of 
the French in this particular, as they excel them in 
their palaces, It muſt however be ſaid, to the honour 
of the Italians, that the French took from them the 
firſt plans of their gardens, as well as of their water- 
works; ſo that their ſurpaſſing of them at preſent is 
to be attributed rather to the preatneſ; eir riches, 
than the excellence of their taſte. I ſaw the terrace- 
garden of Verona, that travellers generally mention, 
Among the churches of Verona, that of St. George is 
the handſomeſt: its chief ornament is the martyrdom 
of the ſaint, drawn by Paul Veroneſe; as there are 
many other pictures about the town by the ſame hand, 
A {lranger is always ſhowa t mb of pope Lucius, 
who lies buried in the dome, Mu in the ſame church 
a monument erc&ed by the public to one of their bi- 
ſhops: the inſcription ſays, that there was between 
him and his Maker, Summa Neceſitudo, Summa Simi- 
litudo. The Italian epitaphs are often more extrava- 
gant than thoſe of other countries, as the nation is 
more given to compliment and hyperbole, From Ve- 
rona to Padua we travelled thro” a very pleaſant coun- 
try: itis planted thick with rows of white mulberry- 
trees, that furniſh food for great quantities of ſilł- 
worms with their leaves, as the ſwine and poultry 
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conſume the fruit, The trees themſelves ſerve, at the 
ſame time, as ſo many ſtays for their vines, which 
hang all along like garlands from tree to tree. Be- 
tween the ſeveral ranges lie fields of corn, which in 
theſe warm countries ripens much better among the 
mulberry ſhades, than if it were expoſed to the open 
ſun. This was one reaſon why the inhabitants of this 
country, when I paſſed thro' it, were extremely ap- 
prehenſive of ſeeing Lombardy the ſeat of war, which 
mult have made miſerable havock among their planta- 
tions; for it is not here as in the corn fields of Flan- 
ders, where the whole product of the place riſes from 
year to year. We arrived ſo late at Vicenza, that we 
had not time to take a full ſight of the place. The next 
day broughę s to Padua. St. Anthony, who lived a- 
bout five e years ago, is the great ſaint to 
whom they here pay their devotions. He lies buried 
in the church that is dedicated to him at preſent, tho? 
it was formerly conſecrated to the bleſſed virgin. It is 
extremely maęniſicent, and very richly adorned. There 
are narrow clefts in the monument that ſtands over 
him, where good Catholics rub their beads, and ſmell 
his bones, which the have in them a natural per- 
fume, tho' very like Apoplectic balſam; and what 
would make one ſuſpect that they rub the marble with 
it, it is obſerved that the ſcent is ſtronger in the morn- 
ing than at night. There are abundance of inſcripti- 
ons and pictures hung up by his votaries in ſeveral 
parts of the church: for it is the way of thoſe that are 
in any ſignal danger to implore his aid, and if they 
come off ſafe they call their deliverance a miracle, and 
pethaps hang up the picture or inſcription of it in the 
church, This cuſtgm ſpoils the beauty of ſeveral Ro- 
man Catholic churches,and often covers the walls with 
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y wretched daubings, impertinent inſcriptions, hands, 
1 legs, and arms of wax, with a thouſand idle offerings 
A of the ſame nature. 

1 They ſell at Padua the life of St. Anthony, which is 
e read with great devotion; the moſt remarkable part 
1 of it is his diſcourſe to an aſſembly of fiſh. As the au- 
8 dience and ſermon are both very extraordinary, I will 
* ſet down the whole paſſage at length. 

h Nen curands gli heretici il ſuo parlare, egli fi come 
* era alla riva del mare, dove tbocca il Hume mareccia, 
jo chiamò da parte di Dis li peſci, che veniſſers d ſentir la 
n ſua ſanta parola. Et eco che di ſubito fopra Pacque 
e nuotamdo gran moltitudine di varit, et diverſi peſci, e 
t del mare, e del fiume, ft unirons tutti, ſeconds le ſpecie 


- loro, e con bell ordine, quaſi che di eee /tati 


0 fofero, attenti, e cheti non gratioſſ Ppettacig Paccommo- 

d daro per ſentir la parola di Dio. Cit veduto il ſanto en- 

** tro al cuor ſus di dolcezza illaudaſi, et per altretanta 

is maraviglia inarcands le ciglia, della obedientia di queſte 

e irragionevoli creature co comincis toro d parlare. Se 

er bene in tutto le core create ( cari, et amati peſci) fi ſcuo- 

Il pere la Potenza, et providenza infinita di Dio, come nel 

2 cielo, nel ſole, nella luna, nelle Me, in queſto monde 

it inſeriore, nel huomo, e nelle altre creature perfette, nun- 
h dimend in voi partico larmente lampeggia e riſplende la 

1- bonta della niaefta divina; perche ſe bene ſiete chiamali 

i- rettili, merzi ſrd pietre, e bruti, canfinati nelli profonds 

al abiſi delle ondeggiante acque : agituti ſempre da flutti : 

re 229i ſempre da procelle ; 5 ardi al” udire, matoli al par- 

y lare, et horridi al vedere; con tutto cis in vai maravi- 

d glicſamente fi ſcorge la divina grandezza; e da voi fi 

ne cavano la magiori miſterit della bonta di Dia, ne mai ft ' 
- paria dt voi nella ſcritiura ſacra,che nom vi ſi aſcaſto qual. 


th che profonds ſacraments ; credete voi, che ſia ſenza gran 
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diſſimo miſterio, che il primo dons fatto dall' onmipotents 
iddio all huamo fofſe di voi peſci? credete voi che non ſia 
miſteris in queſto, che di tutte le creature, e di tutti gl 
animali ſi ſien fatti ſacrificii, eccetto, che di voi peſei ? 
eredete, che non vi fia qualche ſecrets in queſto, che 
Chriſto naſirs Saluatore dall” agnels paſquale in poi, ſi 
compiague tanto del cibi di doi peſei? Gredete, che fra 4 
caſo queſto, che dovendo il Redentor del monds, pagar, 
como huomo, il cenſo d Ceſare la voleſſe trovare nella boc- 
ca di un peſce? Tutti, tutti ſono miſteri e ſacrament: 
perciò ſiete particolarmente obligati a lodare il voſtro 
Creatore : amati peſci di Dio havete ricevuts J eſſere, 
la vita, il moto, el ſenſo ; per ſtanza vi ha dato il liquido 
elements dell” acqua, ſeconds che alla vgſtra naturale in- 
clinatione canviene: ivi ha ſutti ampliſſimi alberghi, 
ante, cal$ie, grotte, e ſecreti luogi d voi pitt che ſale 
regie, e regal palazzi, cari, e grati; et per propria ſede 
havete J acqua, elemento diafano, tranſparente, e ſempre 
lucido quaſi criſtallo, e verro; et dalle pitt baſſe, e pro- 
onde voſtre flanze ſcorgete cid che ſapra acqua 0 ft fa, d 
nuocta; havete gli occhi quaſi di lince, 6 di argo, et da 
cauſa non errante guidati, ſeguite cid che vi giova, et ag- 
grada; et fuggite cillfhe vi nuoce, havete natural deſio 
di conſervarvi ſeconds le ſpetie voſtre, ſaſe, oprate et ca- 
minate ove natura vi detta ſenza contraſt» alcuno; nd 
algor d'inverno, ne calor di ſtate vi offende, 0 nuoce : ſiaſi 
per ſereno, 0 turbato il cielo, che alli voftri humidi al- 
berghi ne frutto, nd danno apporta;  fiaſi pure abbonde- 
vole de ſuoi tefori, © ſcarſa de ſuo frutti la terra, che a 
voi nulla giova: piova, tuoni, ſactti, lampapgi, & ſubiſſi 
il mondo, che a voi cid poco importa; verdeggi primavera, 
fealii la ſtate, fruttafichi Pautunno, et aſſideri ! invernz, 
queſto non vi rileva punto: ne trappaſſar del hore, ns 
correr de giorni, nt volar de meſi, ne fuggir d anni, nt 
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„ WM 1itar de tempi, ne cangiar de ſlagioni vi dan penfiers 
alcuno, ma ſempre ſicura, et tranquilla vita lietamente 
of vivere: O quanto, o quanto grande la Maeſia di Dio in 
% MW wii li ſcucpre, O quanto mirabile la potenza ſua; 0 
ho BM quanto ſtupenda, et maraviglioſa la ſua providenza ; pol 
1 che fra tutte le creature dell' univerſo voi ſolo non ſentiſli 
il diluvio univerſale dell” acque; ne provaſti i danni, , 
che egli face al mondo; e tutto queſto ch is ho detto dove 
3. relle mucvervi d ledar Dis, d ringratiore ſua Diving 
Maeſta di tanti e caſ fingelari beneficii, che vi ha fatti; 
2 d tante gratie, che vi ha confovite; di tanti favori, di 
re, che vi ha fatti degna ; per tanto, fe nom potete ſnodar la 
% WW ga d ringratiar il voftro Benefattore, et non ſapete 
ine con parole eſprimer le fue ladi, ſutele ſegno di riverenza 
hi, almeno; chinatevi al ſus nome; moſtrate nel mado che po- 
Gale ele ſembiante di gratitudine; rendetevi benevoli alla 
oe ant ſua, in quel miglior modo che patete; O ſapete, 
pre nan frate ſcouamſcenii de ſuoi beneficii, et non ſiate ingrati 
ge 4% [154 favori, A queſis dire, 0 maraviglia grande, come 
4 / quelli prjei haveyers havutos humans intelletto, e dif 
ta re, con geſti di profondfhumilta, con riverenti ſembi- 
anti di religione, chinarons la tefta, blandiro co corpo, 
2 qua/t approvands cis che detto hau il benedetto padre 
St. Antonic. 


eh When the heretics would not regard his preach- 
25 ing, he betook himſelf to the ſea- ſhore, where the 
al. river Marecchia diſembogues itſelf into the Adria- 
e- tic. Ile here called the fiſh together in the name of 


* God, that they might hear his holy word. The fiſh 


7 came ſwimming towards him in ſuch vaſt ſhoals, 
ra, both from the ſea and from the river, that the ſur- 
1, face of the water was quite covered with their mul- 


0 titudes. They quickly ranged themſelves, accord- 
, 14 ing to their ſeveral ſpecies, into a very beautiful 
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congregation, and, like ſo many rational creatures, 
preſented themſelves before him to hear the word 
of God, St. Antonio was ſo ſtruck with the miracu- 
lous obedience and ſubmiſſion of theſe poor ani- 
mals, that he found a ſecret ſweetneſs diſtilling upon 
his ſoul, and at laſt addreſſed himſelf to them in the 
following words. 

« Altho' the infinite power and providence of God 
(my dearly beloved fiſh) diſcovers itſelf in all the 
works of his creation, as in the heavens, in the ſun, 
in the moon, and in the ſtars, in this lower world, 
in man, and in other perfect creatures; neverthe- 
leſs the goodneſs of the Divine Majelty ſhines out 
in you more eminently, and appears after a more 
particular manner, than in any other created beings. 
For notwithſtanding you are comprehended under 
the name of Nchlilets, partaking of a middle nature 
between ſtones and beaſts, and impriſoned in the 
deep abyſs of waters; notwithſtanding you are toſt 
among billows, thrown up and down by tempeſts, 
deaf to hearing, dumb to ſpeech, and terrible to be- 
hold: notwithſtanding, I ſay, theſe natural diſad- 
vantages, the divine greatneſs ſhows itſelf in you 
after a very wonderful manner, In you are ſeen the 
mighty myſteries of an infinite goodneſs. The holy 
{cripture has always made uſe of you, as the types 
and ſhadows of ſome profound ſacrament. 

Po you think that, without a myſtery, the firſt 
preſent that God Almighty made to man, was of 
you, O ye ſiſhes? Do you think that, without a 
myſtery, among all creatures and animals which 
were appointed for ſacrifices, you only were ex- 
cepted, O ye fiſhes? Do you think there was no- 
thing meant by our Saviour Chriſt, that next to the 
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paſchal lamb he took ſo much pleaſure in the food 
of you, O ye fiſhes? Do you think it was by meer 
chance, that, when the Redeemer of the world was 


to pay a tribute to Caeſar, he thought fit to ſind it 
in the mouth of a fiſh? Theſe are all of them fo 


many myſteries and ſacraments, that oblige you in 
a more -particular manner to. the. praiſes of your 
Creator. 

It is from God, my beloved ſich, that you have 
received being, life, motion, and ſenſe. It is he 
that has given you, in compliance with your natu- 
ral inclinations, the whole world of waters for your 
habitation, It is he that has (furniſhed it with 
lodgings, chambers, caverns, grottoes, and ſuch 
magnificent retirements as are not te be met with 
in the ſcats of kings, or in the palaces of princes. 
You have the water for your dwelling, a clear tranſ- 
parent element, brighter than cryſtal; you can ſee 
from its deepeſt bottom every thing that paſſes on 
its ſurface; you have the eyes of a Lynx, or of an 
Argus; you are guided by a ſecret and unerring 
principle, delighting in every thing that may be be- 
neficial to you, and avoiding every thing that may 
be hurtful ; you are carried on by a hidden inſtin& 
to preſerve yourſelyes, and to propagate your ſpe- 
cies; you obey, in all your actions, works and 
motions, the dictates and ſuggeſtions of nature, 
without the leaſt repugnancy or contradiction. 

* The colds of winter, and the heats of ſummer, 
are equally incapable of moleſting you. A ſerene 
or a clouded sky are indifferent to you. Let the 
earth abound in fruits, or be curſed with ſcarcity, 
it has no influence on your welfare. You live ſecure 
in rains and thunders, lightnings and earthquakes; 
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you have no concern in the bloſſoms of ſpring, or 
in the glowings of ſummer, in the fruits of autumn, 
or in the froſts of winter. Lou are not ſolicitous 
about hours or days, months or years; the vari- 
ableneſs of the weather, or the change of ſeaſons. 

In what dreadful majeſty, in what wonderful 


power, in what amazing providence, did God Al- 


mighty diſtinguiſh you among all the ſpecies of 
creatures that periſhed in the univerſal deloge ! 


| You only were inſenſible of the miſchief that had 


laid waſte the whole world. 

“% All this, as I have already told you, ought to in- 
ſpire you with gratitude and praiſe towards the 
Divine Majeſty, that has done ſo great things for 
you, granted you ſuch particular graces and privi- 
leges, and heaped upon you ſo many diſtinguiſhing 
favours. And lince for all this you cannot employ 
your tongues in the praiſes of your Benefactor, and 
are not provided with words to expreſs your gra- 
titude ;/ make at leaſt ſome ſign of reverence; bow 
yourſelves at his name; give ſome ſhow of grati- 
tude, according to the belt of your capacities; ex- 
preſs your thanks in the moſt becoming manner 
that you are able, and be not unmindful of all the 
benefits he has beſtowed upon you, 

* He had no ſooner done ſpeaking, but, behold a 
miracle! The fiſh, as tho' they had been endued 
with reaſon, honed down their heads with all the 
marks of a profound humility and devotion, mo- 
ving their bodies up and down with a kind of fond- 
nels, as approving what had been ſpoken by the 
bleſſed father, St. Antonio. Ihe legend adds, that 
after many hereties, who were preſent at the miracle, 


had been converted by it, the ſaint gave his bene 
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© diction to the fiſh, and diſmiſſed them.” 
Several other the like ſtories of ſaint Anthony are 
repreſented about his monument in a very fine Baſſo 


Relievo. 


I could not forbear ſetting down the titles given to 
St. Anthony in one of the tables that hangs up to him, 
as a token of gratitude from a poor peaſant, who fan- 
cied the ſaint had ſaved him from breaking his neck. 

Sacratiſſimi puſianis Bethlehemitica 
Lilio candidiori delicts, 
Seraphidum ſoli faloidifimo, 
Celjiſſimo ſacrae ſabientiae tholo, 
Prodigiorum patratori potentiſimo, 

Mortis, erroris, calamitatis, leprae, daemonis, 
Diſpenſatori, cerrectori, lileratori, curutori, fugatort, 
Sancto, ſapienti, pio, potenti, tremends, 
Aegratorum et nauſragantium ſalvatari 
Pracſentiſimo, tutiſimo, 

Membrorum reſtitutori, vintularum confrattori, 
Rerum perditarum inventori ſtupendso, 
Periculorum omnium profligatori 
Magno, mirabili, 

Ter ſancto 

Antonio Paduano, 
Pienti imo poſt Deum ejuſque virgineam matrem 
Protectori et ſaſpitatari ſuo, &c. 

To the thrice holy Anthony of Padua, delight 
(whiter than the lily) of the moſt holy child of Beth- 
lehem, brighteſt ſon of the ſeraphs, higheſt roof of ſa+ 
cred wiſdom, moſt powerful worker of miracles, holy 
diſpenſer of death, wiſe correQor of error, pious de · 
liverer from calamity, powerfal curer of leproſy, tre- 
mendous driver-away of devils, moſt ready and moſt 
truſty preſerver of the ſick and ſhipwreck'd, reſtorer 
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of limbs, breaker of bonds, ſtupendous diſcoverer of 
loſt things, great and wonderful defender from all 
-dangers, his molt pions (next to God and his virgin 
mother) protector and {afe-gnard, &c. 
I The cuſtom of hanging up limbs in wax, as well as 
pictures, is certainly deriv'd from the old heathens, 
who uſed, vpon their recovery, to make an offering 
in wood, metal or clay, of the part that had been af- 
flicted with a diſtemper, to the deity that delivered 
them. I have ſeen, I believe, every limb of a human 
body figured in iron or clay, which were formerly 
made on this occaſion, among the ſeveral collections 
of antiquities that have been ſhewn me in Italy. The 
church of St. juſtina, deſign'd by Palladio, is the moſt 
handſom, luminous, diſencumber'd building in the 
inſide that I have ever ſeen, and is eſteem'd by many 
artiſts one of the fineſt works in Italy. The long nef 
conſiſts of a row of five cupolas; the croſs one has 
on each ſide a ſingle cupola deeper and broader than 
the others. The martyrdom of St. Juſtina hangs over 
the altar, and is a piece of Paul Veroneſe. In the 
great town-hall of Padua (tands a ſtone ſuperſcrib'd 


Lapis Vituperii. Any debtor that will ſwear himſelf. 


not worth five pound, and is ſet by the bailiffs thrice 
with his bare buttocks on this {tone in a full hall, clears 
himſelf of any farther proſecution ſrom his creditors; 
but this is a puniſhment that no body has ſubmitted 
to theſe four and twenty years. The univerlity of 
Padua is of late much more regular than it was for- 
merly, tho' it is not yet ſaſe walking the (treets after 
ſun-ſet. There is at Padua a. manufacture of cloth, 
which has brought very great revenues into the re- 
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public. At preſent the Engliſh have not only gained ou 
enic 


upon the Venetians in the Levant, which uſed chiefly 
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to be ſupplied from this manufaQure, but have great 
quantities of their cloth in Venice itſelf; few of the 
nobility wearing any ather ſort, "notwithſtanding the 
magiſtrate of the pomps is obliged by his office to ſee 
that no body wears the cloth of a foreign country. 
Our merchants indeed are forced to make uſe of ſome 
artiſice to get theſe prohibited goods into port. What. 
they here ſhow for the aſhes of Livy and Antenor is 
diſregarded by the beſt of their own antiquaries. 

The pretended tomb of Antenor put mein mind of 
the latter part of Virgil's deſcription, which gives us 
the original of Padua. 

Antenor patuit mediis elapſus Achivis 

Hllyricos penetrare ſinus, atque intima tutus 

Regna Liburnorum, et fontem ſuperare Timavi : 

Unde per ora no5vem vaſto cum murmure mantis 
5 It mare praeruptum, et pelago premit aroa ſonantt ; 
Hic tamen ille urbem Patavi, ſedeſque locavit 


— Teucrorum, et genti nomen dedit, armaque fixit 

Ty 

7 Troia, nunc placid? compoſtus pace quieſeit. 

4 Aen. i. v. 246. 
r Ae from the midſt of Grecian hoſts, 

* Could paſs ſecure, and pierce th' Illyrian coaſts; 
r Where rolling down the ſteep Timavus raves, 


And through nine channels diſembogues his waves. 
4 At length he founded Padua's happy ſeat, 

tec 

And gave his Trojans a ſecure retreat; 


| 
we There fix'd their arms, and there renew'd their 
fer names; 

th And there in quiet lie Dryden. 
, . * 

Wh From Padua I went down to the river Brent in the 
ned [ordinary ferry, which brought me in a day's time to 

fly Venice, 
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AVING often heard Venice repreſented as 
one of the moſt defenſible cities in the world, 
I took care to inform myſelf of the particulars in 
which its ſtrength conſiſts. And theſe I find are chief- 
ly owing to its advantageous ſituation for it has nei- 
ther rocks nor fortifications near it, and yet is, per- 
haps, the moſt impregnable town in Europe. It ſtands 
at leaſt four miles from any part of the Terra Firma; 
nor are the ſhallows that lie about it ever frozen hard 
enough to bring over an army from the land ſide; 
the conſtant flux and reflux of the ſea, or the natural 
mildneſs of the climate, hindering the ice from gather- 
ing to any thickneſs; which is an advantage the Hol- 
Janders want, when they have laid all their country 
under water, On the fide that is expoſed to the Adri- 
atic, the entrance is ſo d.flicult to hit, that they have 
marked it out with ſeveral {takes driven into the 
ground, which they would not fail to cut upon the 
firſt approach of an enemy's fleet. For this reaſon 
they have not fortified the little iſlands, that lie at the 
entrance, to the beſt advantage, which might other- 
wiſe very eaſily command all the paſſes that lead to the 
city from the Adriatic, Nor could an ordinary fleet 
with bomb-veſlels, hope to ſucceed againſt a place 
that has always in its arſenal a conſiderable number 
of gallies and men of war ready to put to ſea on a ve- 
ry ſhort warning, If we could therefore ſuppoſe them 
block'd up on all ſides, by a power too ſtrong for 
them, both by ſca and land, they would be able to de- 
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fend themſelves againſt every thing but famine; and 

this would not be a little mitigated by the great quan- 
tities of fiſh that their ſeas abound with, and that may 
be taken up in the midſt of their very ſtreets ; which 
is ſuch a natural magazine as few other places can, 
boaſt of. 

Our voyage-writers will needs have this city in 
great danger of being left, within an age or two, on 
the Terra Firma; and repreſent it in ſuch a manner, 
as if the ſea was inſenſibly ſhrinking from it, and re- 
tiring into its channel. I asked ſeveral, and among 
the reſt father Coronelli, the ſtate's geographer, of 
the truth of this particular, and they all aſſur'd me 
that the ſea riſes as high as ever, tho” the great heaps 
of dirt it brings along with it are apt to choke up the 
ſhallows; but that they are in no danger of loſing the 
benefit of their ſituation, ſo long as they are at the 
charge of removing theſe banks of mud and ſand. 
One may ſee abundance of them above the ſurface of 
the water, ſcatter'd up and down like fo many little 
iſlands, when the tide is low; and they are theſe that 
make the entrance for ſhips diſſicult to ſuch as are not 
uſed to them ; for the deep canals run between them, 
which the Venetians are at a great expence to keep 
free and open. 

This city ſtands very convenient for commerce. 
It has ſeveral navigable rivers that run up into the 
body of Italy, by which they might ſupply a great 
many countries with fiſh and other commodities ;z not 
to mention their opportunities for the Levant, and 
each fide of the Adriatic. But notwithſtanding theſe 
conveniences, their trade is far from being in a flou- 
riſhing condition for many reaſons. The duties are 
great that are laid on merchandiſes, Their nobles 
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think it below their quality to engage in traffick. 
Their merchants who are grown rich, and able to 
manage great dealings, buy their nobility, and gene- 
rally give over trade. Their manufactures of cloth, 
glaſs, and ſilk, formerly the belt in Europe, are now 
excell'd by thoſe of other countries. They are tena- 
cious of old laws and cuſtoms to their great prejudice, 
whereas a trading nation mult be ſtill for new chan- 
ges and expedients, as different junctures and emer- 
gencies ariſe. The ſtate is at preſent very ſenſible of 
this decay in their trade, and, as a noble Venetian, 
who is ſtill a merchant, told me, they will ſpeedily 
find out ſome method to redreſs it; poſſibly by mak- 
ing a free port, for they look with an evil eye upon 
Leghorne, which draws to it moſt of the veſſels bound 
for Italy. They have hitherto been ſo negligent in 
this particular, that many think the great Duke's gold 
has had no ſmall influence in their councils, 

Venice has ſeveral particulars, which are not to be 
found in other cities, and is therefore very entertain- 
ing to a traveller, It looks, at a diſtance like a great 
town half floated by a deluge, There are canals every 
where croſſing it, ſo that one may go to molt houſes 
either by land or water. This is a very great conve- 
nience to the inhabitants; for a Gondola, with two 
oars, at Venice, is as magnificent as a coach and fix 
horſes, with a large equipage, in another countty ; 
belides that it makes all other carriages extremely 
cheap. The ſtreets are generally paved with brick 
or freeſtone, and always kept very neat; for there is 
no carriage, not ſo much as a chair, that paſſes thro? 
them. There is an innumerable multitude of very 
handſome bridges, all of a ſingle arch, and without 
any fence on either fide, which would be a great in- 
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convenience to a city leſs ſober than Venice. One 
would indeed wonder that drinking is ſo little in 
vogue among the Venetians, who are in a moiſt air 
and a moderate climate, and have no ſuch diverſions 
as bowling, hunting, walking, riding, and the like. 
excrcifes to employ them without doors. But as the 
nobles are not to converſe too much with ſtrangera, 
they are in no danger of learning it; and they are 
generally too diſtruſtful of one another for the free- 
doms that are uſed in ſuch kind of converſations, 
There are many noble palaces in Venice, Their fur- 
niture is not commonly very rich, if we except the 
pictures, which are here in greater plenty than in any 
other place in Europe, from the hands of the belt 
maſters of the Lombard ſchool; as Titian, Paul Ve- 
roneſe, and Tintoret, The laſt of theſe is in greater 
eſteein at Venice than in other parts of Italy. The 
rooms tre generolly hung with gilt leather, which 
tuey cover on extraordinary occaſions with tapeſtry, 
and hangings of greater value. The flooring is a kind 
of red plaiſter made of brick ground to powder, and 
afterwards work'd into mortar. It is rubbed with oil, 
and makes a ſmooth, ſhining, and beautiful ſurface, 
Theſe particularities are chieſly owing to the moiſture 
of the air, which would have an ill effect on other 
kinds of furniture, as it ſhows itſelf too viſibly in ma- 
ny of their fineſt pictures. Tho' the Venetians are 
extremely jealons of any great fame or merit in a liv- 
ing member cf their commonwealth, they never fail 
of giving a man his due praiſes, when they are in no, 
danger of ſuffering from his ambition. For this rea- 
ſon, tho' there are a great many monuments erected 
to ſuch as have been benefactors to the republic, they 
are generally put up aſter their deaths. Among the 
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many elogiums that are given to the Doge, Piſauro, 
who had been ambaſſador in England, his Epitaph 
ſays, In Anglia Jacobi Regis obitum mird calliditate 
celatum mird ſagacitate rimatus priſcam benevelentiam 
firmavit. In England, having with wonderful ſaga- 
city diſcover'd the death of king James, which was 
kept ſecret with wonderful art, he conſum'd the an- 
tient friendſhip, The particular palaces, churches, 
and pictures of Venice, are enumerated in ſeveral 
little books that may be bought on the place, and 
bave been faithfully tranſcribed by many voyage- 
writers, When I was at Venice, they were putting 
out very curious ſtamps of the ſeveral edifices which 
are molt famous for their beauty or magniſicence. 
The Arſenal of Venice is an ifland of about three 
miles round, It contains all the ſtores and proviſions 
for war, that are not actually employed. There are 
docks for their gallies and men of war, moſt of them 
full, as well as work-houſes for all land and naval 


preparations. That part of it, where the arms are 


laid, makes a great ſhow, and was indeed very ex- 
traordinary about a hundred years ago; but at pre- 
ſent a great part of its furniture is grown uſeleſs, 
There ſeem to be almoſt as many ſvits of armour as 
there are guns. The {words are old-faſhion'd and un- 
wieldy in a very great number, and the fire-arms ſit- 
ted with locks of little convenience in compariſon of 
thoſe that are now in uſe, The Venetians pretend 
they could ſet out, in caſe of great neceſſity, thirty 
men of war, a hundred pallies, and ten galeaſſes, tho 
I cannot conceive how they could man a fleet of half 
the number. It was certainly a mighty error ia this 
ſtate to affect ſo many conqueſts on the Terra Firma, 
which has only ſerved to raiſe the jealouſy of ibi 
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Chriſtian princes, and about three handred years ago 
had like to have ended in the utter extirpation of the 
commonwealth; whereas, had they apply'd them- 
ſelves, with the fame policice and induſtry, to the in- 
creaſe of their ſtrength by fea, they might perhaps 
have had all the iflands of the Archipelago in their 
hands, and, by conſequence, the greateſt fleet, and 
the molt ſeamen of any other ſtate in Europe. Be- 
ſides, that this would have given no jealouly to the 
princes their neighbours, who would have enjoy'd 
their own dominions in peace, and have been very 
well contented to have feen fo ſtrong a bulwark a» 
gainft all the forces and invalions of the Ottoman 
empire, 

This republic has been much more powerful than 
it is at preſent, as it is ſtill likelier to fink than in- 
creaſe in its dominions, It is not impoſſible but the 
Spaniard may, ſome time or other, demand of them 
Creme, Breſcia, and Bergame, which have been torn 
from the Milaneſe; and in caſe a war ſhould ariſe up- 
on it, and the Venetians loſe a fingle battle, they 
might be beaten off the continent in a fingle Summer, 
for their fortifications are very inconſiderable. On 
the other ſide the Venetians are in continual appre- 
henſions from the Turk, who will certainly endea- 
vour at the recovery of the Morea, as ſoon as the 
Ottoman empire has recruited a little of its ancient 
ſtrength, They are very ſenſible that they had better 
have puſtied their.conqueſts on the other ſide of the 
Adriatic into Albania for then their territories would 
have lain together, and have been nearer the fountain- 
head to have received ſuccours on occaſion; but the 
Venetiars are under articles with the emperor, to re- 
ſign into his hands whatever they conquer of the 
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Turkiſh dominions, that has been formerly diſmem- 
bered from the empire. And having already very | 
much diſfatisfy'd kim in the Frioul and Dalmatia, they 
dare not think of exaſperating him further, The | 
pe diſputes with them their pretenſions to the Po- 
leſin, as the duke of Savoy lays an equal claim to the 
kingdom of Cyprus. Tis ſurpriſing to conſider with 
what beats theſe two powers have conteſted their title 
to a kingdom that is in the hands of the Turk. 
Among all theſe difficulties the republic will till 
maintain itſelf, if policy can prevail upon force; for 
it is certain the Venetian ſenate is one of the viſeſt 
councils in the world, tho' at the ſame time, if we be- 
lieve the reports of ſeveral that have been well verſed 
in their conſtitution, a great part of their politics is 
founded on maxims, which others do not think con- 
ſiſtent with their honour to put in practice. The pre- 


| 

ſervation of the republic is that to which all other 
conſiderations ſubmit, To encourage idleneſs and { 

luxury in the nobility, to cheriſh ignorance and li- a 
centiouſneſs in the clergy, to keep alive a continual a 

faction in the common people, to connive at the vi- 4 

ciouſneſs and debauchery of convents, to breed diſ- b 

ſenſions among the nobles of the Terra Firma, to ſ 

treat a brave man with ſcorn and infamy, in ſhort, to 2 

ſtick at nothing for the public intereſt, are repreſented fi 

as the reſined parts of the Venetian wiſdom. a 
. Among all the inſtances of their politics, there is © 
4 none more admirable than the great ſecrecy that th 
b reigns in their public councils. The ſenate is gene- r 
b rally as numerous as our houſe of commons, if we be 
4 } only reckon the litting members, and yet carries its by 
1 reſolution ſo privately, that they are ſeldom known 1 


till hey diſcover themſelves in the execution. It is 
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not many years ſince they had before them a great de- 
bate concerning the puniſhment of one of their ad- 
mirals, which laſted a month together, and concluded 
in his condemnation; yet was there none of his 
friends, nor of thoſe who had engaged warmly in his 
defence, that gave him the leaſt intimation of what 
was paſſing againſt him, *till he was actually ſeiz'd, 
and in the hands of juſtice. 

The noble Venetians think themſelves equal at 
3 leaſt to the electors of the empire, and but one de- 
. 3 gree below kings; for which reaſon; they ſeldom tra- 
d 


vel into foreign countries, where they muſt undergo 
the mortification of being treated like private gentle- 
men: Yet it is obſerv'd of them, that they diſcharge 


themſelves with a great deal of dexterity in ſuch em- 
o baſhes and treaties as are laid on them by the repub- 
- lic; for their whole lives are employed in intrigues of 
of ſtate, and they naturally give themſelves airs of kings 
© and princes, of which the miniſters of other nati- 
1 ons are only the repreſentatives. Monſieur Amelot, 
1 reckons in his time, two thouſand five hundred no- 


n bles that had voices in the great council; but at pre- 
ſent, I am told, there are not at moſt fifteen hundred, 


2 notwithſtanding the addition of many new families 
to ( F 
ted nce that time. It is very ſtrange, that with this ad- 


vantage they are not able to keep up their number, 
conſidering that the nobility ſpreads equally thro? all 
that | be brothers, and that ſo very few of them are deſ- 
troyed by the wars of the republic, Whether this may 
3 be imputed to the luxury of the Venetians, or to the 
« its ordinary celibacy of the younger brothers, or to the 
5 laſt plague which ſwept away many of them, I know 
1 is not. They generally thruſt the females of their fami- 
lies into convents, the better to preſerve their eſtates. 
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This makes the Venetian nuns famous for the liber- 
ties they allow themſelves. They have operas within 
their own walls, and often po out of their bounds to 
meet their admirers, or they are very much miſrepre- 
ſented, They have many of them their lovers, that 
converſe with them daily at the grate; and are very 
free to admit a viſit from a ſtranger. There is indeed 
one of the Cornara's, that not long ago refus'd to fee 
any under a prince. 

The carnival of Venice is every where talk'd of, 
The great diverſion of the place at that time, as well 
as on all other high occaſions, is masking. The Ve- 
netians, who are naturally grave, love to give into the 
follies and entertainments of ſuch ſeaſons, when diſ- 
guiſed in afalſe perſonage. They are indeed under a 
neceſſity of finding out diverſions that may agree with 
the nature of the place, and make ſome amends for the 
loſs of ſeveral pleaſures which may be met with on the 
continent. Theſe diſguiſes give occaſion to abundance 
of love · adventures; for there is ſomething more in- 
triguing in the amours of Venice, than in thoſe of o- 
ther countries; and I queſtion not but the ſecret hiſ- 
tory of a carnival would make a collection of very di- 
verting novels. Operas are another great entertain- 
ment of this ſeaſon. The poetry of them is generally 
as exquiſitely ill, as the muſic is good. The argu- 
ments are often taken from ſome celebrated action of 
the ancient Greeks or Romans, which ſometimes looks 
Tidiculous enough; for who can endure to hear one 
of the rough old Romans ſqueaking thro' the mouth 
of an eunuch, eſpecially when they may chooſe a ſub- 
ject out of courts where eunuchs are really actors, or 
repreſent by them any of the ſoft Aſiatic monarchs? 
The opera that was molt in vogue, during my ſtay at 
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Venice, was built on the following ſubjedt. Caeſar 
and Scipio are rivals for Cato's daughter. Caeſar's ſirſt 
words bid his ſoldiers fly, for the enemies are upon 
them: S/ leva Ceſare, edice a ſoldati, A' la ſigga, A 
I campo. The daughter gives the preference to Cae- 
ſar, which is made the occaſion of Cato's death. Be- 
fore he Kills himſelf, you ſee him withdrawn into his 
library, where, among his books, I obſerved the titles 
of Plutarch and Taſſo. After a ſhort ſoliloquy, he 
ſtrikes himſelf with the dagger that he holds in his 
hand; but, being interrupted by one of his friends, 
he ſtabs him for his pains, and by the violence of the 
blow unluckily breaks the dagger on one of his ribs, 
ſo that he is forced to diſpatch himſelf by tearing up 
his firſt wound. This laſt circumſtance puts me in 
mind of a contrivance in the opera of St. Angelo, that 
was acled at the ſame time. The king of the play en- 
deavours at a rape; but the poet, being reſolved to 
ſave his heroine's honour, has ſo ordeted it, that the 
king always acts with a great caſe-knife ſtuck in his 
girdle, which the lady ſnatches fromhim inthe ſtruggle, 
and ſo defends herſelf. 

The Italian poets, beſides the celebrated ſmoothneſs 
of their tongue, have a particular advantage, above the 
writers of other nations, in the difference of their po- 
etical and proſe language. There are indeed ſets of 
phraſes that in all countries are peculiar to the poets ; 
but among the Italians there are not only ſentences, 
but a multitude of particular words, that never enter 
into common diſcourſe. They have ſuch a different 
turn and poliſhing for poetical uſe, that they drop ſe- 
veral of their letters, and appear in another form, 
when they come to be ranged in verſe, For this rea- 
{on the Italian opera ſeldom ſinks into a poornels of 
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language, but, amidſt all the meanneſs and familiarity 

of the thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and ſonorous 

in the expreſſion. Without this natural advantage of 
the tongue, their preſent poetry would appear wretch- | 
edly low and vulgar, notwithſtanding the many ſtrained Þ 
allepories that are ſo much in uſe among the writers 
of this nation. The Engliſh and French, who always 
uſe the ſame words inverſe as in ordinary converſati- 
on, are forced to raiſe their language with metaphors 
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| 
and figures, or, by the pompoutneſs of the whole 
phraſe, to wear off any littleneſs that appears in the 
particular parts that compoſe it, This makes our 
blank verſe, where there is no rhyme to ſupport the { 
expreſſion „extremely difficult to ſuch as are not maſ- 2 
ters in the tongue, eſpecially when they write on low b 
ſubjeAs; and tis probably for this reaſon that Milton el 
has made uſe of ſuch frequent tranſpoſitions, latiniſms, 
w 


antiquated words and phraſes, that he might the better 
deviate from vulgar and ordinary expreiſions. pl 


The comedies that I ſaw at Venice, or indeed in * 
any other part of Italy, are very indifferent, and more * 
lewd than thoſe of other countries. Their poets have Tl 
no notion of gentile comedy, and fall into the moſt Cul 
filthy double meanings imaginable, when they have a fro 
mind to make their audience merry. There is no part Te 
generally ſo wretched as that of the fine gentleman, all 

_ eſpecially when he converſes with his miſtreſs; for . 
then the whole dialogue is an inſipid mixture of pe- 10 
dantry and romance. But 'tis no wonder that the 1 
poets of ſo jealous and reſerved a nation fail in ſuch Eur 
converſations on the (tage, as tney have no patterns Int 
of it in nature. There are four ſtanding characters ni 

en 


which enter into every piece that comes on the ſtage, 
the Doctor, Harlequin, Pantalone, and Coviello. The unn, 


Doctor's character comprehends the whole extent of 
a pedant, that, with a deep voice, and a magiſterial 
air, breaks in upon converſation, and drives down all 
before him: Every thing he ſays is backed with quo» | 
tations out of Galen, Hippocrates, Plato, Virgil, or 
any other author that riſes uppermoſt, and all anſwers 
from his companions are looked upon as impertinen- 
cies or interruptions. Harlcquin's part is made up of 
blunders and abſurdities: he is to miſtake one name 
for another, to forget his errands, to {tumble over 
queens, and to run his head againſt every poſt that 
ſtands in his way. This is all attended with ſomething 
ſo comicalin the voice and geltures, that a man, who 
is ſenſible of the folly of the part, can hardly forbear 
being pleaſed with it. Pantalone is generally an old 
cully, and Coviello a ſharper. 

I have ſeen a tranſlation of the Cid ated at Bolonia, 
which would never have taken, had they not found a 
place in it for theſe buffoons. All four of them appear 
in masks that are made like the old Roman Perſonae, 
as I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in another place. 
The French and Italians have probably derived this 
cuſtom, of ſhewing fome of their characters in masks, 
from the Greek and Roman theatre. The old Vatican 
Terence has, at the head of every ſcene, the figures of 
all the perſons that are concerned in it, with the par- 
ticular diſguiſes in which they acted; and I remember 
to have ſeen in the Villa Mattheio an antique ſtatue 
mask'd, which was perhaps deſign'd for Gnatho in the 
Eunuch; for it agrees exactly with the figure he makes 
in the Vatican manuſcript, One would wonder indeed 
how ſo polite a people as the ancient Romans and A- 
thenians ſhould not look on theſe borrowed faces as 
unnatural, They might do very well for a Cyclops, or 
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a ſatyr that can have no reſemblance in humane fea- 
tures; but for a flatterer, a miler, or the like cha- 
raters, which abound in our own ſpecies, nothing is 
more ridiculous than to repreſent their looks by a 
painted vizard. In perſons of this nature the turns 
and motions of the face are often as agreeable as any 
part of the action. Could we ſuppoſe that a mask re- 
preſented never fo naturally the general humour of a 
character, it can never ſuit with the variety of paſſions 
that are incident to every ſingle perſon in the whole 
courſe ofaplay. The grimace may be proper on ſome 
occaſions, but is too ſteady to agree with all, The 
rabble indeed are generally pleaſed at the firſt entry of 
a diſguiſe; but the jeſt grows cold even with them too 
when it comes on the ſtage in a ſecond ſcene. 

Since I am on this ſubject, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning a cuſtom at Venice, which they tell me is par- 
ticular to the common people of this country, of ſing- 
ing ſtanza's out of Taſſo. They are ſet to a pretty ſo- 
lemn tune, and when one begins in any part of the 
poet, it is odds but he will be anſwered by ſomebody 
elſe that overhears him: fo that ſometimes you have 
ten or a dozen in the neighbourhood of one another, 
taking verſe after verſe, and running on with the poem 
as far as their memories will carry them, 

On Holy-Thurſday, among the ſeveral ſhows that 
are yearly exhibited, I ſaw one that is odd enough, and 
particular to the Venetians, There is a ſet of artiſans, 
who, by the help of ſeveral poles, which they lay a- croſs 
each others ſhoulders, build themſelves up into a kind 
of pyramid; ſo that you ſee a pile of men in the air 
of {our or five rows riſing one above another. The 
weight is ſo equally diſtributed, that every man is very 
well able to bear his part of it, the ſtorics, if I may ſo 
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call them, growing leſs and leſs as they advance higher 
and higher. A little boy repreſents the point of the 
pyramid, who, after a ſhort ſpace, leaps off, with a 
great deal of dexterity, into the arms of one that catch- 
es him at the bottom. In the ſame manner the whole 
building falls to pieces. I have been the more particu- 
lar in this, becauſe it explains the following verſes of 
Claudian, which ſhow that the Venetians are not the 
inventors of this trick. 
Vel qui more avium ſoſe jaculantur in auras, 
Corporague aedificant, celeri creſcentia nexu, 
Quorum compoſitam puer augmentatus in arcem 
Enucat, et vinctus plantae, vel cruribus haerens, 
Pendula librato figit veſtigia ſaltu. 
Claud. de Pr. et Olyb. Conf, 
Men, pid on men, with active leaps ariſe, 
And build the breathing fabric to the skies; 
A ſprightly youth above the topmolt row 
Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the ſhow, 
Tho” we meet with the Veneti in the old poets, the 
city of Venice is too modern to find a place among 
them. Sannazarius's epigram is too well known to be 
inſerted. The ſame poet has celebrated this city in 
two other places of his poems, 

Duis Venetae miracula proferat urbis, 
Una inſtar magni quae ſimul orbis habet ? 
Salve Htalim regina, altae pulcherrima Romae 

Aemula, quae terris, quae dominaris aquis! 
Tu tibi vel reges cives facis, O decus, O lux 

Auſoniae, per quam libera turba ſumus, 
Per quam barbaries nobis non imperat, et ſol 

Exoriens noſtro clariùs orbe nitet! Lib. iii. eleg. 1. 
Venetia ſtands with endleſs beauties crown'd, 
And as a world within herſelf is found: 
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Hail queen of Italy! for years to come 4 
The mighty rival of immortal Rome! 7 
Nations and ſeas are in thy ſtates enroll'd, 
And kings among thy citizens are told. 
Auſonia's brightelt ornament ! by thee 
She ſits a ſov'reign, unenſlav'd and free; 
By thee, the rude barbarian chas'd away, 
The riſing ſun chears with a purer ray 
Our weſtern world, and doubly gilds the day, 
Nec tu ſemper eris, quae ſeptem ampleeteris arces, 
Nec tu, quae mediis aemula ſurgis aquis. . 
Lib. ii. Eleg. 1. c 
Thou too ſhalt fall by time or barb'rous foes, 
Whoſe circling walls the ſcv'n fam'd hills incloſe; 
And thou, whoſe rival tow'rs invade the skies, 
And, from amidſt the waves, with equal glory riſe, 
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T Venice I took a bark for Ferrara, and in my 
way thither ſaw ſeveral mouths of the Po, by 
which it empties itſelf into the Adriatic, 
Quo non alius per pingnia culta 
In mare purpureum videntior influit amis, 
Virg. Georg, iv. v. 373. 
which is true, if underſtood only of the rivers of Italy. 
Lucan's deſcription of the Po would have been very 
beautiful, had he known when to have given over. 
Duoque magis nullum tellus ſe ſolvit in amnem 
Eridanus, fraclaſue euvoloit in aequora ſilvas, 
Heſperiamque exhaurit aquis : hunc fabula prinum 
Populed fruviny 2 ripas umbriſ}e corond : 
Cumque diem pronum tranſe vorſe limite ducens 
Succendit Phatton ſlagrantibus aethera loris ; 
Curgitib uc raptis, ponitits tellure peruſtd, 
Hunc habuiſſe pares Phoebeis ignibus undat. 
Lib. ii. v. 408. 
The Po, that, ruſhing with uncommon force, 
O'er- ſets whole woods in its tumultuous courſe, 
And, riſing from Heſperia's watty veins, 
Th' exhauſted land of all its moiſture drains. 
The Po, as ſings the fable, firſt convey'd 
Its wand'ring current through a poplar ſhade: 
For when young Phaeton miltook his way, 


Loſt and confounded in the blaze of day, 
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This river, with ſurviving ſtreams ſupply'd, 

When all the reſt of the whole earth were dry'd, 

And nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, 

Quench'd the dire flame that ſet the world on fire. 
The poet's reflexions follow. 

Nin minor hic Nils, ſi non per plana jaceitis 

| Aegypti Libycas Nilus ſiagnaret arenas. 

Non minor hic Iſtro, niſi quod dum permeat orbem 

Har, caſuros in quaelibet aequora fantes 

Accibit, et Scythicas exit non ſalus in undas. 

Ib. v. 416. 

Nor would the Nile more watry ſtores contain, 

But that he ſtagnates on his Libyan plain: 

Nor would the Danube run with greater force, 

But that he gathers in his tedious courſe 

Ten thouſand ſlreams, and, ſwelling as he flows, 

In Scythian ſeas the glut of rivers throws. 

That is, ſays Scaliger, the Eridanus would be big- 
ger than the Nile and Danube, if the Nile and Danube 
were not bigger than the Eridanus. What makes the 
poet's remark the more improper, the very reaſon why 
the Danube is greater than the Po, as he aſſigns it, is 
that which really makes the Po as great as it is; for, 
before its fall into the gulf, it receives into its channel 
the moſt conſiderable rivers of Piedmont, Milan, and 
the reſt of Lombardy. 

From Venice to Ancona the tide comes in very 
ſenſibly at its (tated periods, but riſes more or leſs in 
proportion as it advances nearer the head of the gulf, 
Lucan has run out of his way to deſcribe the Phaeno- 
menon, which is indeed very extraordinary to thoſe 
who lie out of the neighbourhood of the great ocean, 
and, according to his uſual cuſtom, lets his poem (tand 
{till that he may give way to his own reflexions. 
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Dvague jacet littus dubium, quod terra fretumgue 
Vendicat alternis vicibus, cim funditur ingens 
Oceanus, vel cam refugis ſe fluctibus aufert. 

Ventus ab extremo pelages fic axe volutet 

Deſlituatque ferens: an fidere mota ſæcundo 

Tethyos unda vagae lunaribus aeftuet horis : 

Flammiger an Titan, ut alentes hauriat undas, 

Erigat oceamum,' fluctuſgue ad fidera tollat ; 

Qiaerite quos agitat inundi labor: at mihi ſemper 

Tu quacauingue moves tam crebros cauſa meatus, 

Ut ſuperi voluere, lates —- Lib. i. v. 409. 

Walh'd with ſueceſſive ſcas, the doubtſul ſtrand 

By turns its ocean, and by turns its land: 

Whether the winds in diſtant regions blow, 

Moving the world of waters to and fro; 

Or waining moons their ſettled periods keep | 

To {well the billows, and ferment the deep; 

Or the tir'd ſun, his vigour to ſupply, 

Raiſes the floating mountains to the sky, 

And flakes his thirſt within the mighty tide, 

Do you who ſtudy nature's works decide: 

Whillt I the dark myſterious cauſe admire, 

Nor, into what the gods conceal, preſumptuouſly 

inquire. 

At Ferrara I met nothing extraordinary. The 
town is very large, but extremely thin of people. It 
has a citadel, and ſomething like a fortification running 
round it, but ſo large that it requires more ſoldiers to 
defend it, than the pope has in his whole dominions, 
The [ireets are as beautiful as any Thave ſeen, in their 
length, breadth and regularity. The BenediQines have 
the ſineſt convent of the place. They ſhow'd us in the 
church Arioſto's monument: his epitaph ſays, he was 
Nebilitate generis atque animi clarus, in rebus fublicis 
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adminiſtrandis, in regendis populis, in graviſſimis et ſum- 
mis pontificis legationibus prudentid, conſilio, eloguentid 
praeftantifſimus. i. e. Noble both in birth and mind, 
and moſt conſpicuous ſor prudence, counſel, and elo- 
quence, in adminiltring the affairs of the public, and 
diſcharging the molt important embaſſies from the 
pope. 

I came down a branch of the Po, as far as Alberto, 
within ten miles of Ravenna. All this ſpace lies mi- 
ſerably uncultivated 'till you come near Ravenna, 
where the ſol is made extremely fruitful, and ſhows 
what much of the reſt might. be, were there hands e- 
nougli to manage it to the beſt advantage. It is now 
on both ſides the road very marſhy, and generally o- 
vergrown with ruſhes, which made me fancy it was 
once floated by the ſea, that lies within four miles of it. 
Nor could I in the leaſt doubt it when I ſaw Ravenna, 
that is now almoſt at the ſame diſtance from the Adri- 
atic, tho' it was formerly the moſt famous of all the 
Roman ports. 

One may gueſs at its ancient ſituation from Martial's 

Maliiſque ranae garriant Ravennates. 

Lib. iii. Epigr. 

Ravenna's ſrogs in better muſic croak. 

And the deſcription that Silius Italicus has given us 
ofit. | 

Qud que gravi remo limaſis ſegniter undis 

Lenta paludeſae perſcindunt ſtagna Ravennae. 

Lib. vill. 

Encumber'd in the mud, their oars divide 

With heavy ſtrokes the thick unwieldy tide. 

Accordingly the old geographers repreſent it as 
ſituated among marſhes and ſhallows. The place, 
which 1s ſhown for the haven, is on a Jevel with the 
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town, and has probably been ſtopped up by the great 
heaps of dirt that the fea has thrown into it; for all 
the ſoil on that (ide of Ravenna has been left there in- 
ſenſibly by the ſea's diſcharging itſelf upon it for many 
ages. The ground muſt have been formerly much 
lower, for otherwiſe the town would have lain under 
water. The remains of the Pharos, that ſtand about 
three miles from the ſea, and two from the town, have 
their foundations covered with earth for ſome yards, 
as they told me, which notwithſtanding are upon a le- 
vel with the fields that lie about them, tho” tis probable 
they took the advantage of a riſing ground to ſet it u- 
pon. It was a ſquare tower, of about twelve yards in 
breadth, as appears by that part of it which yet remains 
entire; ſo that its height muſt have been very conſi- 
derable to have preſerved a proportion, It is made in 
the form of the Venetian Campanello, and is probably 
the high tower mentioned by Pliny, Lib, xxxvi. c. 12. 
On the ſide of the town, where the fea is ſuppoſed 
to have lain formerly, there is now alittle church cal- 
led the Rotonda. At the entrance of it are two ſtones, 
the one with an inſcription in Gothic characters, that 
has nothing in it remarkable; the other is a ſquare 
piece of marble, that by the inſcription appears an- 
cient, and by the ornaments about it ſhows itſelf to 
have been a little Pagan monument of two perſons 
who were ſhipwreck'd, perhaps in the place where now 
their monument ſtands. The firſt line and a half, that 
tells their names and families in proſe, is not legible; 
the reſt run thus: | 
Raniae domus hos produxit alumnacr, 
Libertatis opus contulit una dies. 
Naiufraga mors pariter rapuit quos junxerat ante, 
Et duplices luctus mers periniqua dedi?. 
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Both with the ſame indulgent maſter blefs'd, 

On the ſame day their liberty polleſs'd: 

A ſhipwreck ſlew whom it had join'd before, 

And left their common friends their fun'rals to de- 

plore. 

There is a turn in the third verſe, that we loſe by 
not knowing the circumſtances of their ſtory. It was 
the Nauſraga mors which deſtroyed them, as it had 
formerly united them; what this union was is ex- 
preſs'd in the preceeding verſe, by their both having 
been made free-men on the ſame day. If therefore we 
ſuppoſe they had been formerly ſhipwreck'd with 
their maſter, and that he made them free at the ſame 
time, the epigram is unriddled. Nor is this interpre- 
tation perhaps ſo forc'd as it may ſeem at firſt fight, 
ſince it was the cuſtom of the maſters, a little before 


their death, to give their ſlaves their freedom, if they 


had deſerv'd it at their hands; and it is natural e- 
nough to ſuppoſe one, involved in a common ſhip- 
wreck, would give ſuch of his ſlaves their liberty, as 
ſhould have the good luck to ſave themſelves. The 
chancel of this church is vaulted with a ſingle ſtone 
of four foot in thickneſs, and a hundred and fourteen 
in circumference, There ſtood, on the outſide of this 
little cupola, a great tomb of Porphyry, and the ſta- 
tues of the twelve Apoſtles; but in the war that Louis 
the twelfth made on Italy, the tomb was broken in 
pieces by a cannon ball. It was, perhaps, the ſame 
blow that made the flaw in the cupola, tho” the inha- 
bitants ſay it was crack'd by thunder, that deſtroyed 
a ſon of one of their Gothic princes, who had taken 
ſhelter under it, as having been foretold what kind of 
death he was to die. I asked an abbot, that was in 
the church, what was the name of this Gothic prince, 
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who, after a little recollection, anſwered me, that he 
could not tell preciſely, but that he thought it was 
one Julius Caeſar, There is a convent of Theatins, 
where they ſhow a little window in the church, thro? 
which the holy Ghoſt js ſaid to have entered in the 
ſhape of a dove, and to have ſettled on one of the 
candidates for the biſhopric. The dove is repreſented 
in the window, and in ſeveral places of the church, 


and is in great reputation all over Italy. I ſhould not 


indeed think it impoſſible for a pigeon to fly in acci- 
dentally thro” the roof, where they {till keep the hole 
open, and, by its fluttering over ſuch a particular 
place, to give ſo ſuperſtitious an aſſembly an occaſion 
of favouring a competitor, eſpecially if he had many 
friends among the electots that would make a politic 
uſe of ſuch an accident: But they pretend the miracle 
has happen'd more than once. Among the pictures of 
ſeveral famous men of their order, there is one with 
this inſcription. P. D. Thomas Gouldvellus Ep. Aſs 
Triduo conſilio contra Haereticos, et in Anglia contra 
Eliſabet. Fidei Confefſor conſpicuus. The ſtatue of 
Alexander the ſeventh ſtands in the large ſquare of 
the town; it is caſt in braſs, and has the poſture that 
is always given the figure of a pope; an arm extend- 
ed, and bleſſing the people, In another ſquare on a 
high pillar is ſet the ſtatue of the bleſſed Virgin, ar- 
rayed like a queen, with a ſceptre in her hand, and a 
crown upon her head, for having deliver'd the town 

from a raging peſtilence, The cuſtom of crowning 

he holy Virgin is ſo much in vogue among the Itali- 
ans, that one often ſees in their churches a little tinſel 

crown, or perhaps a circle of ſtars glued to the can- 

vals over the head of the figure, which ſometimes 

ipoils a good picture. In the convent of Benedic- 
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tines, I ſaw three huge cheſts of marble, with no in- 
ſcription on them that I could find, tho” they are ſaid 
to contain the aſhes of Valentinian, Honorius, and 
his fiſter Placidia, From Ravenna I came to Rimini, 
having paſſed the Rubicon by the way. This river is 
not ſo very contemptible as it is generally repreſent- 
ed, and was much increaſed by the melting of the 
ſnows when Caeſar paſſed it, according to Lucan. 

Fonte cadit modico paruiſque impellitur undis 
Puniceus Rubicon, cùm fervida canduit aeſlas ; 
Perque imas ſerpit valles,. et Gallica certus 
Limes ab Auſoniis diſterminat arva colonis : 

Tune vires praebebat hyems, atque auxerat undas 

Tertia jam gravids pluv talis Cynthia cornu, 

Et madidis Euri reſolutae flatibus Alpes. 

Lib. i. v. 213. 

While Samincy laſts, the ſtreams of Rubicon 

From their ſpent ſource in a ſmall current run; 

Hid in the winding vales they gently glide, 

And Italy from neighb'ring Gaul divide; 

But now, with Winter ſtorms increas'd, they roſe, 
By watry moons produc'd, and Alpine ſnows, 
That melting on the hoary mountains lay, 

And in warm Eaſtern winds diſſolv'd away. 

This river is now called Piſatello. 

Rimini has nothing modern to boaſt of. Its anti- 
quities are as follow : A marble bridge of five arches, 
built by Auguſtus and Tiberius, for the inſcription is 
ſtill legible, tho' not rightly tranſcrib'd by Gruter. 
A triumphal arch raiſed by Auguſtus, which makes a 
noble gate to the town, tho? part of it is ruined, The 
ruins of an amphitheatre. The Suggeſtum, on which 
it is ſaid that Julius Caeſar harangued his army after 
having paſſed the Rubicon. I muſt confeſs I can by 
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no means look on this laſt as authentic: It is built 
of hewn ſtone, like the pedeſtal of a pillar, but ſome- 
thing higher than ordinary, and is but juſt broad e- 
nough for one man to ſtand: upon it. On the con- 
trary, the ancient Suggeſtums, as I have oſten ob- 
ſerv'd on medals, as well as on Conſtantine's arch, 
were made of wood like a liitle kind of ſtage; for the 
heads of the nails are ſometimes repreſented, that are 
ſuppoſed to have faſtened the boards together. We 
often ſee on them the emperor, and two or three ge- 
neral officers, ſometimes ſitting, and ſometimes ſtand- 
ing, as they made {peeches, or diſtributed a congiary 
to the ſoldiers or people. They were probably always 
in readineſs, and carried among the baggage of the 
army, whereas this at Rimini muſt have been built on 
the place, and required ſome time before it could be 
finiſhed, - (See at the end Figure I. II. III.) 

If the obſervation I have here made is juſt, it may 
ſerve as a confirmation to the learned Fabretti's con- 
jecture on Trajan's pillar; who ſuppoſes, I think, 
with a great deal of reaſon, that the camps, intrench- 
ments, and other works of the ſame nature, which 
are cut out as if they had been made of brick or hewn 
ſtone, were in reality only of earth, turf, or the like 
materials; for there are on the pillar ſome of theſe 
suggeſtums, which are figured like thoſe on medals, 
with only this difference, that they ſeem built with 
brick or free-ſtone. At twelve miles diſtance from 
Rimini ſtands the little republic of St, Marino, which 
I could not forbear viſiting, tho” it lies out of the 
common tour of travellers, and has exceſſively bad 
ways to it, I ſhall here give a particular account of 
it, becauſe I know of no body elſe that has done it. 

F 3 
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One may, at leaſt, have the pleaſure of ſeeing in it 
ſomething more ſingular than can be found in great 
governments, and form from it an idea of Venice in 
its firſt beginnings, when it had only a few heaps of | 
earth for its dominions, or of Rome itſelf, when it 
had yet cover'd but one of its ſeven hills. 
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HE town and republic of St. Marino ſtands on 
the top of a very high and craggy mountain, 
It is generally hid among the clouds, and lay under 
ſow when I ſaw it, tho' it was clear and warm wea- 
ther in all the country about it. There is not a ſpring 
or fountain, that I could hear of in the whole domi- 
nions, but they are always well provided with huge 
ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain and ſnow-water. The 
wine that grows on the ſides of their mountain is ex- 
traordinary good, and I think much better than any 1 
met with on the cold ſide of the Apennines. This put 
mein mind of their cellars, which have moſt of em a 
natural advantage that renders 'em extremely cool in 
the hotteſt ſeaſons; for they have generally in the 
ſides of them deep holes that run into the hollows of 
the hill, from whence there conſtantly iſſues a breath- 
ing kind of vapours, ſo very chilling in the ſummer- 
time, that a man can ſcarce ſuffer his hand in the wind 
of it, 

This mountain, and a few ncighbouring hillocks that 
lie ſcatter'd about the bottom of it, is the whole cir» 
cuit of theſe dominions. They have, what they call, 
three caſtles, three convents, and five churches; and 
reckon about five thouſand ſouls in their community. 
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The inhabitants, as well as the hiſtorians, who mention 
this little republic, give the following account of its o- 
riginal. St. Marino was its founder, a Dalmatian by 
birth, and by trade a maſon. He was employed above 
thirteen hundred years ago in the reparation of Rimini, 
and, after he had finiſh'd his work, retired to this ſo- 
litary mountain, as finding it very proper for the life 
of the hermit which he led in the greateſt rigours and 
auſterities of religion, He had not been here Jong be- 
fore he wrou ght a reputed miracle, which, join'd with 
his extraordinary ſanity, gain'd him ſo great an e- 
ſteem, that the princeſs. of the country made him a 
preſent of the mountain to diſpoſe of it at his own diſ- 
cretion. His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave 
riſe to the republic which calls itſelf after his name. 
So that the commonwealth of Marino may boaſt at 
leaſt of a nobler original than that of Rome, the one 
having been at firlt an Aſylum for robbers and mur- 
derers, and the other a reſort of perſons eminent for 
their piety and devotion. The belt of their churches 
is dedicated to the ſaint, and holds his aſhes, His 
ſtatue ſtands over the high altar, with the figure of a 
mountain in its hands, crown'd with three callles, 
which is likewiſe the arms of the commonwealth, 
They attribute to his protection the long duration of 
their ſtare, and look on him as the greateſt ſaint next 

the bleſſed virgin. I ſaw in their (tatute-book a law 
againſt ſuch as ſpeak diſreſpectiſully of him, who are to 
be puniſhed in the ſame manner as thoſe who are con- 
victed of blaſphemy. This petty republic has now 
laſted thirteen hundred years, while all the other ſtates 
of Italy have ſeveral times changed their maſters and 
forms of government. Their whole hiſtory is com- 
pris'd in two purchaſes, which they made of a neigh- 
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bouring prince, and in a war in which they aſſiſted the 
pope againſt a lord of Rimini. In the year 1100 
they bought a caſtle in the neighbourhood, as they did 
another in the year 1170. The papers of the condi- 
tions are preſetv'd in their archives, where 'tis very 
remarkable that the name of the agent for the common- 
wealth, of the ſeller, of the notary, and the witneſſes, 
are the ſame in both the inſtruments, tho' drawn up 
at ſeventy years diſtance from each other. Nor can it 
be any miſtake in the date, becauſe the popes and em- 
perors names, with the year of their reſpective reigns, 

are both punctually ſet down. About two hundred 
and ninety years. after this, they aſſiſted pope Pius 
the ſecond againſt one of the Malateſta's, who was 
then lord of Rimini; and when they had helped to 
conquer him, received from the pope, as a reward for 
their aſſiſtance, four little caſtles. This they repreſent 
as the flouriſhing time of the commonwealth, when 
their dominions reach'd half way up a neighbouring 
hill; but at preſent they are reduced to their old ex- 
tent. They would probably ſell their liberty as dear 
as they could to any that attacked them; for there is 

but one road by which to climb up to them, and they 

have a very ſevere law againſt any of their own body 
that enters the town by another path, leſt any new 
one ſhould be worn on the ſides of their mountain. 

All that are capable of bearing arms are exercis'd, and 

ready at a moment's call, 

The ſovereign power of the republic was lodg'd 
originally in what they call the Arengo, a great coun- 
cil in which every houſe had its repreſentative. But 
becauſe they found too much confuſion in ſuch a mul- 
titude of ſtateſmen, they devoly'd their whole autho- 
rity into the hands of the council of fixty. The Arengo 
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however is ſtill called together in caſes of extraordi- 
nary importance; and if, after due ſummons, any 
member abſents himſelf, he is to be fin'd to the value 
of about a penny Engliſh, which the (ſtatute ſays he 
ſhall pay, Sine aligud diminutione aut gratid. i. e. 
Without any abatement or favour, In the ordin ' ary 
courſe of government, the council of ſixty (which, 
notwithſtanding the name, conſiſis but of forty perſons) 
has in its hands the adminiſtration of affairs, and is 
made up half out of the noble families, and half ont of 
the Plebeian. They decide all by baloting, are not ad- 
mitted 'till five and twenty years old, and chooſe the 
officers of the commonwealth. 

Thus far they agree with the great council of Ve- 
nice; but their power is much more extended; for 
no ſentence can ſtand that is not confirm'd by two 
thirds of this council. Beſides, that no ſon can be ad- 
mitted into it during the life of his father, nor two be 
in it of the ſame family, nor any enter but by election. 
The chief officers of the commonwealth are the two 
Capitaneos, who have ſuch a power as the old Roman 
conſuls had, but are choſen every fix months, I talk'd 
with ſome that had been Capitaneos fix or ſeven times, 
tho' the office is never to be continu'd to the ſame 
perſons twice ſucceſſively. The third officer is the 
commiſſary, who judges in all civil and criminal mat- 
ters. But becauſe the many alliances, friendſhips, and 
intermarriages, as well as the perſonal feuds and ani- 
moſities that happen among ſo ſmall a people, might 
obſtruct the courſe of juſtice, if one of their own num- 
ber had the diſtribution of it, they have always a f6- 
reigner for this employ, whom they chooſe for three 
years, and maintain out of the public ſtock. He mult 
be a doctor of law, and a man of known integrity. He 
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is join'd in commiſſion with the Capitaneos, and acts 
ſomething like the recorder of London under the lord 
mayor. The commonwealth of Genoa was forc'd to 
make uſe of a foreign judge for many years, whilſt 
their republic was torn into the diviſions of Guelphs 
and Gibelines. The fourth man in the ſtate is the phy- 
ſician, who mult likewiſe be a ſtranger, and is main- 
tain'd by a public ſalary, He is oblig'd to keep a horſe, 
to viſit the ſick, and to inſpect all drugs that are im- 
ported. He muſt be at leaſt thirty five years old, a 
doctor of the faculty, and eminent for his religion and 
honeſty; that his raſhneſs or ignorance may not un- 
people the commonwealth, And that they may not 
ſuffer long under any bad choice, he is elected only 
for three yeats. The preſent phyſician is a very un- 
derſtanding man, and well read in our countrymen, 
Harvey, Willis, Sydenham, &c, He has been con- 
tinued for ſome time among 'em, and they-ſafthe 
commonwealth thrives under his hands. Another 
perſon, who makes no ordinary figure in the repu- 
blic, is the ſchool-maſter. I ſcarce met with any in 
the place that had not ſome tincture of learning. I 
had the peruſal of a Latin book in folio, entitled, 
Statuta Illuſtriſimae Reipublicae Sancti Marini, print- 
ed at Rimini by order of the commonwealth, The 
chapter on the public miniſters ſays, that when an 
ambaſſador is diſpatch'd from the republic to any fo- 
reign ſtate, he ſhall be allow'd, out of the treaſury, 
to the value of a ſhilling a day. The people are e- 
lleem'd very honeſt and rigorous in the execution 
of juſtice, and ſeem to live more happy and contented 
among their rocks and ſnows, than others of the Ita- 


lians do in the pleaſanteſt vallies of the world. No» 
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thing indeed can be a greater inſtance of the natural 
love that mankind has for liberty, and of their aver- 
ſion to arbitrary government, than ſuch a ſavage 


mountain cover'd with people, and the Campania of | 
Rome, which lies in the ſame country, almoſt deſtitute | 


of inhabitants. 
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ROM Rimini to Loretto, the towns of note are 
Peſaro, Fano, Senigallia, and Ancona. Fano 
received its name from the Fane or temple of Fortune 
that ſtood in it. One may ſtill ſee the triumphal arch 
erected there to Auguſtus: It is indeed very much de- 
faced by time; but the plan of it, as it ſtood entire 
with all its inſcriptions, is neatly cut upon the wall 
of a neighbouring building. In each of theſe towns 
is a beautiful marble fountain, where the water runs 
continually thro? ſeveral little ſpouts, which looks 
very refreſhing in, theſe hot countries, and gives a 
great coolneſs to the air about them, That of Peſaro 
is handſomly deſigned. Ancona is much the moſk 
conſiderable of theſe towns. It ſtands on a promon- 
tory, and looks more beautiful at a diſtance than 
when you are in it, The port was made by Trajan, 
for which he has a triumphal arch erected to him by 
the ſea - ſide. The marble of this arch looks very 
white and freſh, as being expoſed to the winds and 
alt ſea-vapours, that by continually fretting it pre- 
ſerves itſelf from that mouldy colour, which others of 
the ſame materials have contracted. Tho' the Italians 
and voyage-writers call theſe of Riraini, Fano, and 
Ancona, triumphal arches, there was probably ſome 
diſtinction made among the Romans between ſuch 
G 
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honorary arches erected to emperors, and thoſe that 
were rais'd to them on account of a victory, which 
are properly triumphal arches. This at Ancona was 
an inſtance of gratitude to Trajan for the port he 
had made there, as the two others I have mention'd 
were probably for ſome reaſon of the ſame nature. 
One may however obſerve the wiſdom of the ancient 
Romans, who, to encourage their emperors in their 
inclination of doing good to their country, gave the 
fame honours to the great actions of peace, which 
turn'd to the advantage of the public, as to thoſe of 
war. This is very remarkable in the medals that were 
ſtamp'd on the ſame occaſions, I remember to have 
ſeen one of Galba's, with a triumphal arch on the re- 
verſe, that was made by the ſenate's order for his 
having remitted a tax. K. AXXX. REMISSA.S.C. 
The medal, which was made for Trajan, in remem- 
brance of his beneficence to Ancona, is very com- 
mon. The reverſe has on it a port with a chain run- 
ning acroſs it, and betwixt them both a boat, with 
this inſcription, S. P. ©, R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI, 
S. C. (See at the end Figure IV. V.) I know, Fa- 
bretti would fain aſcribe this medal to another occaſi- 
on; but Bellorio, in his additions to Angeloni, has 
ſufficiently refuted all he ſays on that ſubject. 

At Loretto I inquir'd for the Engliſh Jeſuits lodg- 
ings, and on the ſtair-caſe that leads to em I ſaw ſe- 
veral pictures of ſuch as had been executed in Eng- 
land, as the two Garnets, Old-Corn, and others, to 
the number of thirty. Whatever were their crimes, 
the inſcription fays they ſuffer'd for their religion, 
and ſome of em are reprelented lying under ſuch tor: 
tures as are not in uſe, among us. The martyrs of 
1679 are ſet by themſelves, with a kniſe ſtuck in the 
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boſom of each figure, to ſignify that they were quar- 
ter'd. 

The riches in the holy houſe and treaſury are ſur- 
prizingly great, and as much ſurpaſs'd my expectation 
as other lights have generally fallen ſhort of it. Silver 
can ſcarce find an admiſſion, and gold itſelf looks but 
poorly among ſuch an incredible number of precious 
ſtones. There will be, in a few ages more, the jewels 
of the greateſt value in Europe, if the devotion of its 
princes continues in its preſent fervour. The laſt of 
tering was made by the queen dowager of Poland, and 
colt her 18000 crowns, Some have wonder'd that 
the Turk never attacks this treaſury, ſince it lies ſo 
near the ſea-ſhore, and is ſo weakly guarded. But be- 
ſides that he has attempted it formerly with no ſucceſs, 
it is certain the Venetians keep too watchful an eye. 
over his motions at preſent, and would never ſuffer 
him to enter the Adriatic, It would indeed be an 
ealy thing for a Chriſtian prince to ſurprize it, who 
has ſhips till paſſing to and fro without ſuſpicion, e- 
ſpecially if he had a party in the town, diſpuis'd like 
pilgrims, to ſecure a gate for him; for there have been 
ſometimes to the number of 100000 in aday's time, 
28 it is generally reported. But 'tis probable the ve- 
neration for the holy houſe, and the horror of an action 
that would be reſented by all the Catholic princes of 
Europe, will be as great a ſecurity to the place as the 
ſtrongeſt fortification. It is indeed an amazing thing 
to ſee ſuch a prodigious quantity of riches lie dead, 
and untouch'd in the midſt of fo much poverty and 
miſery as reign on all ſides of em. There is no queſ- 
tion, however, but the pope would make uſe of theſe 
treaſures in caſe of any great calamity that ſhould en- 
danger the holy ſee; as an unfortunate war with the 
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Turk, or a powerful league among the Proteſtants, 


For I can't but look on thoſe vaſt heaps of wealth, 


| that areamaſs'd together in ſo many religious places of 


Italy, as the hidden reſerves and magazines of the 
church, that ſhe would open on any prelling occaſion 
for her laſt defence and preſervation, If thefe riches 
were all turn'd into current coin, and employ'd in 


commerce, they would make Italy the moſt flouriſhing 


country in Europe. The cafe of the holy houſe is 
nobly deſign'd, and executed by the great maſters of 
Italy, that flourifh'd about a hundred years ago. The 
ſtatues of the Sibyls are very finely wrought, each of 
'em in a different air and poſtore, as are likewiſe thoſe 
of the prophets underneath *em. The roof of the 
treaſury is painted with the ſame kind of device, 
There ſtands at the upper end of it a large crucifix 
very much eſteem'd, the figure of our Saviour repre- 
ſents him in his laſt agonies of death, and amidſt all 
the ghaſtlineſs of the viſage has ſomething in it very 
amiable. The gates of the church are ſaid to be of 
Corinthian braſs, with many ſcripture ſtories riſing 
on em in Bafſo Relievo. The pope's ſtatue, and the 
fountain by it, would make a noble ſhow in a place 
leſs beautified with ſo many other productions of art. 
The ſpicery, the cellar and its furniture, the great re- 
venues of the convent, with the ſtory of the holy houſe, 
are too well known to be here inſiſted upon. 
Whoever were the firſt inventors of this impoſture, 
they ſeem to have taken the hint of it from the vene- 
ration that the old Romans paid to the cottage of Ro- 
mulus, which ſtood on mount Capitol, and was re- 
pair'd from time to time as it fell to decay, Virgil 
has given a pretty image of this little thatch'd palace, 
that repreſents it ſtanding in Manlius's time, 327 


* 
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years aſter the death of Romulus. 

In fummo cuſtos Tarpeiae Manlius arcis 

Stabat pro templo, et Capitolia celſa tenebat: 

Romnuleoque recens horrebat regia culms. 

Aen. lib. viii. v. 652. 

High on a rock heroic Manlius ſtood 

To guard the temple, and the temple's god: 

Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold 

The palace thatch'd with ſtraw, Dryden, 

From Loretto, in my way to Rome, I paſs'd thro? 
Recanati, Macerata, Tolentino, and Poligni. In the 
laſt there is a convent of nuns call'd la Conteſſa, that 
has in the church an incomparable Madonna of Ra- 
phael. At Spoletto, the next town on the road, are 
ſome antiquities, The moſt remarkable is an aqueduct 
of a Gothic ſtructure, that conveys the water from 


mount St. Francis to Spoletto, which is not to be e- 


quall'd for its height by any other in Europe, Ihey 
reckon from the foundation of the loweſt arch to the 
top of it 230 yards. In my way hence to Terni Vſaw 
the river Clitumnus, celebrated by ſo many of-the 
poets for a particular quality in its waters of making 
cattle white that drink of it. The inhabitants of that 
country have {till the ſame opinion of it, as I found 
upon inquiry, and have a great many oxen of a whitiſh 
colour to confirm 'em in it. It is probable this breed 
was firſt ſettled in the country, and continving ſtill 
the ſame ſpecies, has made the inhabitants impute it to 
a wrong cauſe; tho' they may as well fancy their 
hogs turn black ſor ſome reaſon of the ſame nature, 
becauſe there are none in Italy of any other breed. 
The river Clitumnus, and Mevania that ſtood on the 
banks of it, are ſamous ſor the herds of yidlims with 
which they ſurniſh'd all Italy. 
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WU Formoſa fuo Clitumnus flumina luco 


Integit, et niueus abluit unda boves. | 
Prop. Lib. ii. Eleg. 19.v. 25. 
Shaded with trees, Clitumnus' waters glide, 
And milk-white-oxen drink its beauteous tide. 
Hinc albi, Clitumne, grepes, et maxima taurus 
Victima, ſacpe tuo perſuſi flumine ſacro, 
Romano: ad templa Deum duxere triumphos, 
Virg. Georg. ii. v. 146. 
There flows Clitumnus thro? the flow ry plain; 
Whoſe waves, for triumphs after proſp'rous war, 
he victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. 
Patulis Clitumnus in arvis 
Candentes gelido perfundit flumine taures. 
Sil. Ital. Lib. ii. 


Its cooling ſtream Clitumnus pours along, 


| To waſh the ſnowy kine, that on its borders throng. 
— Tauriſeris ubi fe Mevania campis 
| Explicat - Luc. Lib. i. v. 468. 


Where cattle graze in fair Mevania's fields. 
wn —Atque ubi latis 
Prajecta in campis nebulas exhalat inertes, 
| Et ſedet ingentem paſcens Mevania taurum, 

| Dona Jovi Id. 
Here fair Mevania's pleaſant fields extend, 
| W hence riſing vapours fluggiſhly aſcend ; 

Where, midſt the herd that in its meadows rove, 

| Feeds the large bull, a ſacrifice to Jove. 
Nec ſi vacuet Mevania valles, 
Aut praeſlent niveos Clitumna novalia tauros, 
Sufficiam Stat. Syl. iv. Lib, 1. 
Tho' fair Mevania ſhould exhauſt her field, 
Or his white kine the ſwiſt Clitumnus yield, 0 
Still 1 were poor 


— 
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Pinguior Hiſpulld traheretur taurus et ipſa 
Mele piger, non finitimd nutritus in berbd, 
Laeta fed eftendens Clitummi paſeua ſanguss 
Iret, et a grandi cervix ferienda miniſtro, | 
Juv. Sat. xil. v. 11. 
A bull high- fed ſhould fall the ſacriſice, 
One of Hiſpulla's huge prodigious ſize: 
Not one of thoſe our neighb'ring paſtures feed, 
But of Clitumnus' whitelt ſacred breed: 
The lively tiaQure of whoſe guſhing blood 
Should clearly prove the richneſs of his food: 
A neck ſo ſtrong, fo large, as would command 
The ſpeeding blow of ſome uncommon hand. 
Congreve. 
I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to quote Claudian. 
Terni is the next town in courſe, formerly call'd 
Interamna, for the ſame reaſon that a part of Aſia was 
nam'd Meſopotamia, We enter at the gate of the three 
monuments, ſo call'd becauſe there ſtood near it a mo- 
nument erected to Tacitus the hiſtorian, with two o- 
thers to the emperors Tacitus and Florianus, all of 
them natives of the place, Theſe were a few years ago 
demoliſh'd by thunder, and the fragments of them are 
in the hands .of ſome gentlemen of the town, Near 
the dome I was ſhown a ſquare marble, inſerted in the 
wall, with the following inſcription. 


Saluti perpetuae Auguſtae 12 
Libertatique Publicae Populi Romani 7 
Cenis municipi Anno poſi 
Interammam Condilan. 
D. CC. IV. 


Ad Cneium Domitium. 


Ahenobarbum _______ 
544 ” Coff. providentiae Ti. Cacſaris 


— 
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Auguſti nati ad Aeternitatem Romani nominis ſub- 
99 hoſte pernicisiſimo P. N. Fanſtus Titius Liberalis 
VI. vir iterum. P. S. F. C. that is, pecunia ſua fieri 
curavit. 

This ſtone was probably ſet up on occaſion of the 
fall of Sejanus. After the name of Ahenobarbus there 
is a little farrow in the marble, but ſo ſmooth' and 
well poliſh'd, that I ſhould not have taken notice of it 
had not I ſeen C. at the end of it, by which it is plain 
there was once the name of another conſul, which 


has been induſtriouſly razed out. Lucius Aruncius 


Camillus Scribonianus was conſul, under the reign of 
Tiberius, and was afterwards put to death ſor a con- 
ſpiracy that he had ſorm'd againit the emperor Claudi- 
us; at which time it was order'd that his name and 
conſulate ſhould be effaced out of all public regiſters 
and inſcriptions. It is not therefore improbable, that 
it was this long name which ſill'd up the gap] am now 
mentioning. There are near this monument the ruins 
of an ancient theatre, with ſome of the caves intire. 
I ſaw among the ruins an old heathen altar, with this 
particularity in it, that it is hollow d, like a diſh, at one 
end; but it was not this end on which the ſacrifice 
was laid, as one may gueſs from the make of the feſ- 
toon, that runs round the altar, and is inverted when 
the hollow ſtands uppermoſt. In the ſame yard, among 
thz. rubbiſh of the theatre, lie two pillars, the one of 
granate, and the other of a very beautiful marble, 1 
went out of my way to ſee the famous Caſcade about 
three miles from Tetrni, It is form'd by the fall of the 
river Velino, which Virgil mentions in the ſeventh 
Aeneid Roſea rura Velini. 

The channel of this river lies very high, and is 

* Vid. Faſt. Conſul, Sicul. 
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ſhaded on all ſides by a green foreſt, made up of ſeve- 
ral kinds of trees that preſerve their verdure all the 
year. The neighbouring mountains are-covered with 
them, and by reaſon of their height are more expos'd 
to the dews and drizling rains than any of the adjacent 
parts, which gives occaſion to Virgil's ge rura 
(dewy countries.) The river runs extremely rapid 
before its fall, and ruſhes down a precipice ofa hun- 
dred yards high. It throws itſelf into the hollow rock, 
which has probably been worn by ſuch a conſtant fall 
of water, It is impoſſible to ſce the bottom on which 
it breaks, for the thickneſs of the miſt that rites from 
it, which looks at a diſtance like clouds of ſmoke aſ- 
cending from ſome valt furnace, and diſtils in per- 
petual rains on all the places that lie near it. I think 
there is ſomething more aſtoniſhing in this Caſcade, 
than in all the water-works of Verſailles, and could 
not but wonder when I firſt ſaw it, that I had never 
met with it in any of the old poets, eſpecially in Clau- 
dian, who makes his emperor Honorius go out of his 
way to ſee the river Nar, which runs juſt below it, and 
yet does not mention what would have been ſo great 
an-embelliſhment to his poem. But at preſent I don't 
in the leaſt queſtion, notwithſtanding the opinion of 
ſome learned men to the contrary, that this is the gulf 


thro' which Virgil's Alecto ſhoots herſelf into hell: 


for the very place, the great reputation of it, the fall of 
waters, the woods that encompaſs it, with the ſmoke 
and noiſe that ariſe from it; are all pointed at in the de- 
ſcription. Perhaps he would not mention the name 
of the river, becauſe he has done it in the verſes that 
precede. We may add to this, that the Caſcade is not 
far off that part of Italy which has been ard Italiae 
Meditullium. 
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EP} locus Italiae medio, ſub montibus altis, 
Robilis, et farid multis memoratus in eris, 
Amſancti valles: denjis hunc frondizus atrum 
Urget utrinque latus nemeris, medioque fragoſus 
Dat fonitum ſaxis et tarto vortice torrens: 
Hic ſpecus horrendum, et ſacvi ſpiracula ditis 
Monſtrantur, ruptogue ingens Acheronte vorago 
Peſliſeras aperit ſauces, quets condita Erinnys 
Inviſim Numen terras coelumgue levabat. 
| | Aen. vii. v. 563. 
In midſt of Italy, well known to fame, 
There lies a vale, Amſanclus is the name, 
Below the loſty mounts : on either ſide 
Thick foreſts the forbidden entrance hide: 
Full in the centre of the ſacred wood 
An arm ariſeth of the Stygian flood; 
Which falling from on high, with bellowing ſound, 
Whirls the black waves and rattling ſtones around, 
Here Pluto pants for breath from out his cell, 
And opens wide the prinning jaws of hell. 
To this infernal gate the fury flies, 
Here hides her hated head, and frees the Jab'ring 
skies. Dryden. 
It was indeed the moſt proper place in the world 
for a fury to make her Exit, after ſhe had filled a na- 
tion with diſtractions and alarms; and I believe every 
reader's imagination is pleas'd, when he ſees the angry 
goddeſs thus ſinking, as it were, in a tempeſt, and 
plunging herſelf into hell, amidſt ſuch a ſcene of hor- 
ror and confuſion. 
The river Velino, after having found its way out 
from among the rocks where it falls, runs into the 
Neta. The channel of this lalt river is white with 


rocks, and the ſurface of it, for a long ſpace, cover'd . 
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with froth and bubbles; for it runs all along upon 
the fret, and is ſtill breaking againſt the ſtones: that 
oppoſe its paſſage: ſo that for theſe reaſons, as well 
as for the mixture of ſulphur in its waters, it is very 
well deſcrib'd by Virgil, in that verſe which mentions 
theſe two rivers in their old Roman names, 
Tartaream intendit vocem, qud protinus onine 
Contremuit nemus, et ſilvae intonuere proſundae, 
Audiit et lange Triviae lacus, audiit amnis 
Sulfured Nar albus aqud, fonteſque Velini. 
| Aen. vii. v. 514. 
The ſacted lake of Trivia from afar, 
The Veline ſountains, and ſulphureous Nar, 5 
Shake at the baleful blaſt, the ſignal of the war. 
| Dryden. 
He makes the ſound of the futy's trumpet run up 
the Nera to the very ſources of Velino, which agrees 
extremely well with the ſituation of theſe rivers. 
When Virgil has mark'd any particular quality in a 
river, the other poets ſeldom fail of copying after him. 
Sulphureus Nar. Auſon, 
The ſulphureous Nar. 
Nurque albeſcentibus undis 
In Tibrim properans Sil. Ital. Lib. viii, 
Et Var vitiatus odoro 
Sulſſure Claud. de Pr. et Olyb. Conf. 
. The hoary Nar | | 
Corrupted with the {tench of ſulphur flows, 
And into Tiber's ſtreams th' infected current throws, 
From this river our next town on the road receives 
the name of Narni. I ſaw hereabouts nothing remar- 
kable except Auguſtus's bridge, that ſtands half a 
mile from the tow, and is one of the ſtatelieſt ruins 
in Italy, It has no cement, and looks as firm as one 
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intire ſtone. There is an arch of it unbroken, the 
broadeſt that I have ever ſeen, tho' by reaſon of4 its 
great height it docs not appear ſo. The middle one 
was {till much broader. They join'd together two 
mountains, and belong'd, without doubt, to the bridge 
that Martial mentions, tho' Mr. Ray takes them to be 
the remains of an aqueduct. 

Sed jam parce mihi, nec abutere Narnia — ; 

Ni liceat fic tibi ponte frut ! 

| Lib. vii. Epigr. 93. 

8 my better part, and ſpare my friend; 

So, Narni, may thy bridge for ever ſtand. 


From Narni I went to Otricoli, a very mean little 


village, that ſtands where the caſtle of Ocriculum did 
formerly. I turn'd about half a mile out of the road, 
to ſee the ruins of the old Ocriculum, that lie near the 
banks of the Tiber. There are ſtill ſcatter'd pillars 
and pedeſtals, huge pieces of marble half · buried in the 
earth, fragments of towers, ſubterraneous vaults, 
bathing- places, and the like marks of its ancient 
magniſicence. | 

In my way to Rome, ſeeing a high hill (ſtanding by 
itſelf in the Campania, I did not queſtion but it had a 
Claſſie name, and upon enquiry found it to be mount 
Soracte. The Iralians at preſent call it, becauſe its 
name begins with an 8, St. Oreſte. 

The fatigue of our croſſing the Apennines, and of 
our whole journey from Loretto to Rome, was very 
agreeably reliev d by the variety of ſcenes we paſs'd 
thro*'. For not to mention the rude proſpect of rocks 
riſing one above another, of the deep gutters worn in 
the ſides of them by torrents of rain and ſnow - water, 
or the long channels of ſand winding about their bot- 
toms, that are ſometimes filled with ſo many rivers ; 
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we ſaw, in ſix days travelling, the ſeveral ſeaſons of 
the year in their beauty and perfection. We were 
ſometimes ſhivering on the top of a bleak mountain, 
and a little while after basking in a warm valley, co- 
vered with violets, and almond-trees in bloſſom, the 
bees already ſwarming over them, tho* but in the 
month of February, Sometimes our road led us thro? 
groves of olives, or by gardens of oranges, or into ſe- 
veral hollow apartments among the rocks and moun- 
tains, that look like ſo many natural green houſes; 
as being always ſhaded with a great varicty of trees 
and ſhrubs that never loſe their verdute. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the Via Flaminia, which has 
been ſpoken of by moſt of the voyage-writers that have 
paſs'd it, but ſhall ſet down Claudian's account of the 
journey that Honorius made from Ravenna to Rome, 
which lies moſt of it in the ſame road that I have been 
deſcribing. 


Antiquae muros egreſſa Ravennae 
Signa movet, jamque ora Padi portufque relinquit 
Flumineos, certis ubi legibus aduena Nereus 
Aeſtuat, et pronas puppes nunc anne ſecundo, 
Nunc redeunte vehit, mudataque littora fluctu 
Deferit, Occani Lunaribus aemula damnis ; 
Laetior hinc Fano recipit Fortuna vetuſto, 
Deſpiciturque vagus praeruptd valle Metaurus, 
ud mans arte patent vivo ſe perforat Arcu, 
Admiſitgue viam ſetae per viſcera rupis, 
Exuperans delubra Jovis, ſaxoque minantes 
Apenninigenis cultas paſloribus aras : 

Quin et Clitumni ſacras victoribus undas, 
Candida quae Latiis prebent armenta triumphis, 


An highway made by Veſpaſian, like the Grotto Ob- 
ſcuro near Naples. 
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Viſre citra fuit. Nec te miracula Fontis + 
Prattereunit : tacito paſſu quem fi quiv adiret, 
Lentas erat; ff voce gradum majore citdſſet, 
Commſtis fervebat aquis : cumpue omnibus una 
Sit natura vadir, fimiles ut corporis umbras 
Oftendant, haec fola novam fuctuntia fortem 
Humanos properant imitari flumina mores, 

_ Celfa dehine patulum profpettans Narnia campun 
Regali calcatur equo, rarique coloris 
Non procul ammis adeſt, urbi qui nominis auctor 
Hice ſub densd ſylvis arctatus opatis 
Inter utrumque jugum tortis anſractibus albert. 
Inde falutato libatis Tibride Nymphis, 
Excipiunt-arcus, operoſaque ſemita, vaſlis 
Molibus, et quicquid tantae praemittitur urbi. 

| De Sexto Conſ. Hon. 

They leave Ravenna, and the mouths of Po, 
That all the borders of the town o'erflow ; 
And ſpreading round in one continu'd lake, 
A ſpacious hoſpitable harbour make, 
Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 
And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; 
Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main, 
So the pale moon the reſtleſs ocean guides, 
Driv'n to and ſro by ſuch ſubmiſſive tides. 
Fair Fortune next, with looks ſerene and kind, 
Receives em, in her ancient fame enſhrin'd; 
Then the high hills they croſs, and from below 
In diſtant murmurs hear Metaurus flow, 
Till to Clitumno's ſacred ſtreams they come, 
That ſend white victims to almighty Rome; 


+ The fountain not known, 
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When ber triumphant ſons in war ſucceed, 
And ſlaughter'd hetacombs around em bleed. 
At Narni's lofty ſeats arriv'd, from far 
They view the windings of the hoary Nar; 
Through rocks and woods impetuoully he glides, 
While froth and foam the fretting ſurface hides, 
And now the royal gueſt, all dangers paſs' d, 
Old Tiber and his nymphs ſalutes atlaſt; 
The long laborious pavement here he treads, 
That to provd Rome th' admiring nations leads; 
While ſtately vaults and tow'ring piles appear, 
And ſhow the world's metropolis is near. 
Silius Italicus, who has taken more pains on the 
geography of Italy than any other of the Latin poets, 
has given a catalogue of moſt of the rivers that I ſaw 
in Umbria, or in the borders of it. He has ayoided a 
fault (if it be really ſuch) which Macrobius has objected 
ta Virgil, of paſſing from one place to another, with- 
out regarding their regular and natural ſituation, in 
which Homer's catalogues are obſerv'd to be much 
more methodical and exact than Virgil's, ' 
— Cavis venientes montibus umbri, 

Hos Aefis Sapiſque lavant, rapidaſque ſonanti 

Vortice contorquens undas per ſara Metaurus : 

Et lavat ingentem perſundens fiuming ſaoro 

Clitumnus Taurum, Nargue albeſcentibus undis 

In Tibrim properans, Tineaeque inglorius humor,  - 

Et Clanis, et Rubico, et Senanum de nomine Sengne 

Sed pater ingenti medics illabitur amne 

Albula, et immotd perſtriugit maenia ripd, 

His urbes arva, et latis Mevania pratis, 

Hiſpellum, et dura monti per ſaxa reoumbens 
Narnia, Oc. — dil. Ital. Lib. viii. 
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The Umbri, that from hollow mountains came: 
Theſe Aeſis and the ſtream of Sapis laves; 

And ſwift Metaurus, that with rapid waves 

O'er beds of ſtone its noĩſy current pours: 
Clitumnus, that preſents its ſacred ſtores, 

To waſh the bull: the Nar's infected tide, 
Whoſe ſulph'rous waters into Tyber glide: 
Tinea's ſmall ſtream, that runs inglorious on: 
The Clanis, Senon, and the Rubicon : 

With larger waters, and ſuperior ſway, . 


Amids the reſt, the hoary Albula | 
Thro' fields and towns purſues his wat'ry way. 
Since I am got among the poets, I ſhall end this 


chapter with two or three Paſſages out of them, that L } 
have omitted inſerting in their proper places. { 
Sit Ciſterna mihi quam Vinea malo Ravennae, | 
am poſſim multo vendere pluris Aguam. t 
Mart. Lib. iii. Epigr. 56. | 

Lodg'd at Ravenna, (water ſells ſo dear) 0 

A ciſtern to a vineyard I prefer. | 2 
Gallidus impoſuit niper mibi Caups Ravennae ; 0 
Cum peterem mixtum, vendidit ille merum. G 

Id, ib. Epigr. 57. it 

By a Ravenna vintner once betray'd, of 
So much for wine and water mix'd I paid; ot 
But when T thought the purchas'd liquor mine, pe 
The raſcal fobb'd me off with only wine. mi 
Stat fucare colus, nec Sidone vilior Ancon, Ur 
Murice nec Tyris Sil. Ital. Lib. viii. J fin 
The wool, when ſhaded with Ancona's dye, no 
May with the proudeſt Tyrian purple vie. laſ 


Fountain water is {till very ſcarce at Ravenna, and |f fla 
was probably much more ſo, when the fea was within int 
its neighbourhood. : it 
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PON my arrival at Rome I took a view of 
St. Peter's, and the Rotunda, leaving the reſt 
till my return from Naples, when I ſhould have time 
and leiſure enoagh to conſider what 1 ſaw. St. Peter's 
ſeldom anſwers expeQation at firſt entring it, but en- 
lurges itſelf on all ſides inſenſibly, and mends upon 
the cye every moment. The proportions are ſo very 
well obſerv'd, that nothing appears to an advantage, 
or diſtinguiſhes itſelf above the reſt. It ſeems neither 
extremely high, nor long, nor broad, becauſe it is all 
of them in a juſt equality. As on the contrary in our 
Gothic cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the arch makes 
it riſe in height, or run out in length; the lowneſs 
often opens it in breadth, or the defectiveneſs of ſome 
other particular makes any ſingle part appear in great 
perfection. Tho' every thing in this church is ads 
mirable, the moſt aſtoniſhing part of it is the cupola, 
Upon my going to the top of it, I was furpriz'd to 
find that the dome, which we fee in the church, is 
not the ſame that one looks upon without doors, che 
laſt of them being a kind of caſe to the other, and the 
fairs lying betwixt them both, by which one aſcends 
into the ball. Had there been only the outward dome, 
it would not have ſhewn itſelf to an advantage to 
| H 3 
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thoſe that are in the church; or had there only been 
the inward one, it would ſcarce have been ſeen by 
thoſe that are without; had they both been one ſolid 
dome of ſo great a thickneſs, the pillars would have 
been too weak to have ſupported it. After having 
ſurvey'd this dome, I went to ſee the Rotunda, which 
is generally ſaid to have been the model of it. This 
church is at preſent ſo much chang'd from the ancient 
Pantheon, as Pliny has deſcrib'd it, that ſome have 
been inclin'd to think it is not the ſame temple; but 
the cavalier Fontana has abundantly ſatisfy'd the 
world in this particular, and ſhewn how the ancient 
figure, and ornaments of the Pantheon, have been 
chang'd into what they are at preſent. This author, 
who is now eſteem'd the belt of the Roman architects, 
has lately written a treatiſe on Veſpalian's amphithe- 
atre, which is not yet printed, / 

After having ſeen thefe two maſter-pieces of mo- 
dern and ancient architecture, I have often conſi- 
der'd with myſelf, whether the ordinary figure of the 
Heathen, or that of the Chriſtian temples be the moſt 
beautiful, and the molt capable of magnificence, and 
can't forbear thinking the croſs figure more proper 
for ſuch ſpacious buildings than the Rotund, I muſt 
confeſs the eye is much better fill'd at firſt entering 
the Rotund, and takes in the whole beauty and mag- 
nificence of the temple at one view. But ſuch as are 
built in the form of a croſs give us a greater variety of 
noble proſpects. Nor is it eaſy to conceive a more 
glorious ſhow in architecture, than what a man meets 
with in St. Peter's, when he ſtands under the dome. 
If he looks upward, he is aſtoniſhed at the ſpacious 
hollow of the cupola, and has a vault on every ſide of 
him, that makes one of the beautifulleſt Viſtas that 
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the eye can poſſibly paſs thro'. I know that ſuch as 
are profeſs'd admirers of the ancients will find abun- 
dance of chimerical beauties, the architects themſelves 
never thought of; as one of the moſt famous of the 
moderns in that art tells us, the hole in the roof of 
the Rotunda is ſo admirably contriv'd, that it makes, 
thoſe who are in the temple look like angels, by dif- 
fuſing the light equally on all ſides of them. 

In all the old highways, that lead from Rome, one 
ſces ſeveral little ruins on each fide of them, that were 
formerly ſo many ſepulchres ; for the ancient Romans 
generally bury'd their dead near the great roads, 

Quorum Flaminid tegitur cinis atque Latind. 

Juv. Sat. i. v. ult. 
— Whoſe aſhes lay we 

Under the Latin and Flaminian way. 

None but ſome few of a very extraordinary quality, 


having been interred within the walls of the city. 


Our Chriſtian Epitaphs, that are to be ſeen only in 
churches, or church- yards, begin often with a Site 
Viator; Viator precare ſalutem, &c, probably in imi- 
tation of the old Roman inſcriptions, that generally 
addreſs'd themſelves to the travellers; as it was im- 
poſſible for them to enter the city, or to go out of it, 
without paſſing thro' one of theſe melancholy roads, 
which for a great length was nothing eiſe but a ſtreet 
of funeral monuments. | 

In my way from Rome to Naples I found nothing 
ſo remarkable as the beauty of the country, and the 
extreme poverty of its inhabitants. It is indeed an a- 
mazing thing to ſee the preſent deſolation of Italy, 
when one conſiders what incredible multitudes of 
people it abougded with during the reigns of the Ro- 
man emperors: And notwithltanding the removal of 
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the imperial ſeat, the irruptions of the barbarous na- 
tions, the civil wars of this country, with the hard- 
ſhips of its ſeveral governments, one can ſcarce ima- 
gine how fo plentiful a ſoil ſhould become ſo miſerably 
unpeopled in compariſon of what it once was. We 
may reckon, by a very moderate computation, more 
inhabitants in the Campania of old Rome, than are 
now in all Italy, And if we could number up thoſe pro- 
digious ſwarms that had ſettled themſelves in every 
part of this delightful country, I queſtion not but that 
they would amount to more than can be found, at 
preſent, in any ſix parts of Europe of the ſame ex- 
tent. This defolation appears no where greater than 
in the pope's territories; and yet there are ſeveral 
reaſons would make a man expect to fee theſe domi- 
nions the belt regulated, and molt flouriſhing of any 
other in Europe. Their prince is penerally a man of 
learning and virtue, mature in years and experience, 


who has ſeldom any vanity or pleaſure to pratify at 
his people's expence, and is neither encumber'd with. 


wife, children or miſtreſſes; not to mention the ſup- 
pos'd ſanctity of his character, which obliges him in 
a more particular manner to conſult the good and 
happineſs of mankind. The direction of church and 
ſtate are lodg'd entirely in his own hands, ſo that his 
government is naturally free from thoſe principles of 
faction and diviſion, which are mix'd in the very com- 
poſition of moſt others. His ſubjects are always ready 
to fall in with his defigns, and are more at his diſpoſal 
than any others of the moſt abſolute povernment, as 
they have a greater veneration for his perſon, and 
not only court his favour but his bleſſing. His country 
is extremely fruitful, and has good havens both for 
the Adriatic and Mediterranean, which is an adyantage 
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peculiar to himſelf, and the Neapolitans, above the reſt 
of the Italians. There is (til a benefit the pope enjoys 
above all other ſovereigns, in drawing great ſums out 
of Spain, Germany, and other countries that belong 
to foreign princes, which one would fancy might be 
no ſmall eaſe to his own ſubjects. We may here add, 
that there is no place in Europe ſo much'frequented by 
ſtrangers, whether they are ſuch as come out of curi- 
olity, or ſuch who are obliged to attend the court of 
Rome on ſeveral occaſions, as are many of the cardi- 
nals and prelates, that bring conſiderable ſums into the 
pope's dominions. But notwithſtanding all theſe pro- 
miſing circumſtances, and the long peace that has 
reign'd ſo many years in Italy, there is not a more mi- 
ſerable people in Europe than the pope's ſubjects. 
His ſtate is thin of inhabitants, and a great part of his 
ſoil uncultivated. His ſubjects are wretchedly poor 
and idle, and have neither ſufficient manufactures nor 
traffic to employ them, Theſe ill effects may ariſe, in 
a great meaſure, out of the arbitrarineſs of the go- 
vernment; but I think they are chiefly to be aſcrib'd 
to the very genius of the Roman catholic religion, 
which here ſhews itſelf in its perfection. It is not 
ſtrange to find a country half unpeopled, where ſo 
great a proportion of the inhabitants of both ſexes is 
ty'd under ſuch vows of chaſtity, and where at the 
ſame time an inquiſition forbids all recruits out of 
any other religion. Nor is it leſs eaſy to account for 
the great poverty and want that are to be met with in 
a country, which invites into it ſuch ſwarms of vaga- 
bonds, under the title of pilgrims, and ſhuts up in 
cloilters ſuch an incredible multitude of young and 
lulty beggars, who, inſtead of increafing the common 


ſtock by their labour and indultry, lie as a dead weight 
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on their ſellow · ſubjects, and conſume the charity that 
ought to ſupport the ſickly, old and decrepid. The 
many hoſpitals, that are every where erected, ſerve 
rather to encourage idleneſs in the people, than io ſet 
them at work; not to mention the great riches which 
lie uſeleſs in churches and religious houſes, with the 
multitude of feſtivals that mult never be violated by 
trade or huſineſa. To ſpeak truly, they are here ſo 
wholly taken up with mens ſouls, chat they neglect 
the good of their bodies; and when, to theſe natural 
evils in the government and religion, there ariſes a» 
mong them an avaritious pape, who is ſor making a 
family, it is no wonder if the people ſink under ſuch a 
complication of diſtempers. Yet it is to this humour 
of nepotiſm that Rome owes its preſent ſplendar and 
magnificence; for it would have been impoſſible to 
have forniſh'd out ſa many glorious palaces with, ſuch 
a profuſion of pictures, ſtatues, and the like orna- 
ments, had not the riches of the people at ſeveral times 
fallen into the hands of many diſſerent families, and 
of particular perſons; as we may obſerve, tho? the 
bulk of the Roman people was more rich and happy in 
the times of the commonwealth, the city of Rome re- 
ceiv'd all its beauties and embelliſhments under the 
emperors. It is probable the Campania of Rome, as 
well as other parts of the pope's territories, would be 
cultivated much better than it is, were there not ſuch 
an exorbitant tax on corn, which makes them plow 
up only ſuch ſpots of ground as turn to the moſt ad- 
vantage: whereas were the money to be raiſed on 
lands, with an exception to ſome of the more harren 
parts, that might be tax-free for a certain term of 
years, every one would turn his ground to the belt ac- 
count, and in a little time perhaps bring more money 
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into the pope's treaſury, 
The greateſt pleaſure I took in my journey from 
Rome to Naples was in ſecing the fields, towns, and 
rivers, that have been defcrib'd by ſo many Claſſic au- 
thors, and have been the ſcenes of ſo many gteat ac- 
tions; for this whole road is extremely barren of cu- 
riolities, It is worth while to have an eye on Horace's 
voyage to Brundiſi, when one paſſes this way; for by 
comparing his ſeveral ſtages, and the road he took, 
with thoſe that arc obſerv'd at preſent, we may have 
ſome idea of the changes that have been made in the 
face of this country ſince his time. If we may gueſs at 
the common travelling of perſons of quality, among 
the ancient Romans, from this poet's deſcription of 
his voyage, we may conclude they ſeldom went above 
fourteen miles a day over the Appian way, which was 
more us'd by the noble Romans than any other in 
Italy, as it led to Naples, Ba iae, and the moſt delight- 
ful parts of the nation. It is indeed very diſagreeable 
to be catry'd in haſte over this pavement. 
Minis eſt gravis Appia tardis. 
Hor. Sat. v. I. 1. v. 6, 
For to quick trav'Jers tis a tedious road; 
But if you walk but ſlow, *tis pretty good. Creech. 
Lucan has deſerib'd the very road from Anxur to 
Rome, that Horace took from Rome to Anxur, It is 
not indeed the ordinary way at preſent, nor is it 
mark'd out by the ſame places in both poets. 
Jamque et praccipiter ſuperaverat Anxuris arcer, 
Et qua * Pontinas via dividit uda paludes ; 
Dua ſublime nemus, Scythicae qua regna Dianae ; 
Quague iter oft Latiis ad ſummum faſcibus Albam : 


* A Canal, the marks of it ſtill een, 
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E reed de rupe procul j Jam conſpicit Urbem. 

Lib. iii. v. $4. 

He now had conquer'd Anxur's ſteep aſcent, 

And to Pontina's wat'ry marſhes went; 

Along canal the muddy fen divides, 

And with a clear unſully'd current glides; 

Diana's woody realms he next invades, 

And eroſſing through the conſecrated ſhades, 

Aſcends high Alba, whence with new delight 

He ſees the city riſing to his ſight. 

In my way to Naples I croſs'd the two moſt conſi- 
derable rivers of the Campania Felice, that were for- 
merly call'd the Liris and Vulturnus, and are at pre- 
ſent the Garigliano and Vulturno, The firſt of theſe 
rivets had been deſervedly celebrated by the Latin 
poets for the gentleneſs of its courſe, as the other for 
its rapidity and noiſe. 

. Rura quae Liris quietd 
Mordet aqud, taciturnus Anis. 
Hor, Lib. i. Od. 31. v. $7. 
Liris qui ſonte quieto 
Diſimulat curſum, et nulla mutabilis imbre 
Perſtringit tacitas gemmanti gurgite ripas, 
Sil. Ital. Lib. 4. 


Miſcentem flumina Lirim 
Sulſureum, tacitiſque vadis ad littora lapſum 
Accolit Arpinas Id. Lib. vii. 
Where the ſmooth ſtreams of Liris ſtray, 
And ſteal inſenſibly away. 
The warlike Arpine borders on the ſides 
Of the ſlow Liris, that in ſilence glides, 
And in its tainted ſtream the working ſulphur 
hides. 


Vulturnuſque rapax 


Cl. de Pr. et Ol. Conl, 


37* 
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Vuilturnuſque celer — — Luc. Lib. ii. 28. 
Fluctuque ſonorum 
Vulturnum Sil. Ital. Lib. 8. 


The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courſe, 

With rapid ſtreams divides the fruitful grounds, 

And from afar in hollow murmurs ſounds. 

The ruins of Anxur and old Capua mark out the 
pleaſant ſituation in which thoſe towns formerly ſtood. 
The firſt of them was planted on the mountain, where 
we now ſee Terracina, and by reaſon of the breezes 
that came off the ſea, and the height of its ſituation, 
was one of the ſummer retirements of the ancient Ro- 
mans. | 

O nemus, O fontes ! ſelidumque madentis arenae 

Littus, et aequoreis ſplendidus Anxur aquis ! 
Mart, Lib. x. Epigr. 5 1. 

Ye warbling fountains, and ye ſhady trees, 

Where Anxur feels the cool refreſhing breeze 

Blown off the ſea, and all the dewy ſtrand 

Lies cover'd with a ſmooth unſinking ſand. 

Anxuris aequorei placidos, Frontine, receſſus, 

Et propius Baias littoreamque domum. 
Et quod inhumanae Cancro fervente Cicadae 
Non novere, nemus, flumineoſque lacus, 

Dum colui, &c. Id. ib, Epigr. Iviii. 

On the cool ſhore, near Baia's gentle ſeats, 

I lay retir'd in Anxur's ſoft retreats : 

Where ſilver lakes, with verdant ſhadows crown'd, 

Diſperſe a grateful chilneſs all around: 

The graſshopper avoids th' untainted air, 

Nor in the midſt of ſummer ventures there, 

Inpoſitum S. axis late candentibus Anxur. 

Hor, Lib. i. Sat, 5. v. 26. 
I 
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Monte procellaſo Murranum miſerat Anxur, 
Sil. Ital. Lib. iv. 
m— Scopulefi verticis Auxur. Sil. Ital. Lib. iv. 
Capuae Luxum vide apud Sil. Ital. Lib. xi. 
Murranus came from Anxur's ſhow'ry height, 
With ragged rocks, and (tony quarries white; 
Seated on hills 
I don't know whether it be worth while to take no- 
1! tice that the figures which are cut in the rock near 
| — Terracina, increaſe {till in a decimal proportion as 
they come nearer the bottom. If one of our voyage- 
writers, who-paſſed this way more than once, had ob- 
ſerv'd the ſituation of theſe figures, he would not have 
troubled himſelf with the diſſertation that he has made 
upon them, Silius Italicus has given us the names of 
ſeveral towns and rivers in the Campania Felice, 
Jam vero quoi dives opum, guos dives avorum, 
Et-toto dabat ad bellum Campania tractu; 
Ductorum adventum vicinis ſedibus Oſct 
Servabant;; Sinueſſa tepens, fluctuque ſonorum 
Vulturnum, quaſque evertere ſilentia Amyclae, 
Fundique et regnata Lamo Cajeta, domuſque 
Antiphatae compreſſa ſreto, ſlagniſque paluſtre 
Linternum, et quondam ſatorum confcia Gume ; 
Hic Nuceriae, et Gaurus navalibus apla, 
Prole Diobarchaed multo cum milite Gratia; 
Illic Parthenspe, et Poena non pervia Nola, 
Alliphe, et Clauis contemtae ſemper Acerrae. 
Sarraſles etiam populcs totalgue videres 
Sarni milis opes e lic quos ſulphure pingues 
Phlegraei legere finus, Mijenus et ardens 
Ore gigantaes ſedes Ithaceſia, Bajae ; 
Nen Prachyte, non ardentem ſprtita Typhoca 
Jnarime, non autiqui ſax:ja Jelomis 
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Infula, nec parvis aberat Calatia muris, 
Surrentum, et pauper ſulci Cerealit Avella; 
In primis Capua, heu rebus ſervare ſecundis 
Inconſulta modum, et pravo peritura tumore. 

Lib. viii. 
Now rich Campania ſends forth all her ſons, 
And drains her populous cities for the war: 


The Oſci, firſt, in arms their leaders wait: 


Warm Sinueſſa comes; Vulturnum too, 
Whole walls are deafen'd by the ſounding main; 
And fair Amyclae, to the foe betray'd 

Thro' fatal ſilence: Fundi too was there; 
And Cajeta by ancient Lamus ruled: 
Antiphata, waſh'd by the rolling ſea; 

And moilt Linternum on its marſhy ſoil : 
Cume, the Sibyll's ancient ſeat, was there; 
Nuceriae too, and woody Gaurus, came: 
There was Parthenope, and Nola there, 
Nola, impervious to the Punic arms; 

Alliphe, and Acerrae (till o'erflow'd 

By the ſwift Clanius: there you might behold 
Sarraſte's manly ſons, and all the wealth 

Of gentle Sarnus; thoſe whom Phlegra ſent 
Steaming with ſulphur: thither Ba'iae came, 
Built by Ulyſſes” friend; Miſenus too 


Nor Prochyte was abſent, nor the fam'd 


Inarime, where huge Typhoeus lies 
Transfix'd with thunder; nor the ſtony iſle 
Of Telon, nor Calatia's humble walls; 
Surrentum, and Avella's barren ſoil: 

But chiefly Capua, Capua, doom'd, alas ! 
By her own pride and inſolence to fall. 
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V firſt days at Naples were taken up with the 

ſight of proceſſions, which are always very 
magnificent in the holy-week. It would be tedious to 
give an account of the ſeveral repreſentations of our 


Saviour's death and reſurrection, of the figures of him- 


ſelf, the bleſſed virgin, and the apoſtles, which are 
carried up and down on this occaſion, with the cruel 
penances that ſeveral inflict on themſelves, and the 
multitude of ceremonies that attend theſe ſolemnities. 
I ſaw, at the ſame time, a very ſplendid proceſſion for 
the acceſſion of the duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, in which the vice-roy bore his part at the left 
hand of cardinal. Cantelmi. To grace the parade, they 
expos'd, at the ſame ſame, the blood of St. Januarius, 
which liquify'd at the approach of the ſaint's head, 
tho”, as they ſay, it was hard congeal'd before, I had 
twice an opportunity of ſeeing the operation of this 
pretended miracle, and mult confeſs I think it fo far 
from being a real miracle, that I look upon it as one 
of the moſt bungling tricks that I ever ſaw: yetit is 
this that makes as great a noiſe as any in the Roman 
church, and that monſicur Paſcal has hinted at a- 
mong the reſt, in his marks of the true religion. The 
modern Neapolitans ſeem to have copy'd it out from 
one, which was ſhewn in a town of the kingdom of 
Naples, as long ago as in Horace's time, 

Dehinc Gnatia lymphis 

tratis extructa dedit riſuſque joco/que, 
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Dum, flammd ſinè, thura liqueſcere limine Sacro 
Perſuadere cupit : credat Judacus apella, 
Non ego. Lib. i. Sat. 5. v. 97. 
At Gnatia next arriv'd, we laugh'd to ſee 
The ſuperſtitious crowd's {implicity, 
That in the ſacred temple needs would try ? 


Without a fire th* unheated gums to fry ; 

Believe who will the ſolemn ſham, notT. 

One may ſee at leaſt that the heathen prieſthood 
had the ſame kind of ſecret among them, of which the 
Roman Catholics are now maſters. 

I muſt confeſs, tho? I had liv'd above a year in a 
Roman Catholic country, I was ſurpriz'd to ſee many 
ceremonies and ſuperſtitions in Naples, that are not ſo 
much as thought of in France. But as it is certain 
there has been a kind of ſecret reformation made, tho 
not publicly. own'd, in the Roman Catholic church, 
ſince the ſpreading of the Proteſtant religion, ſo we 
find the ſeveral nations are recover'd out of their ig- 
norance, in proportion as they converſe more or leſs 
with thoſe of the reform'd churches. For this reaſon 
the French are much more enlighten d than the Spa- 
niards or Italians, on occaſion of their frequent con- 
troverſies with the Huguenots; and we find many of 
the Roman Catholic gentlemen of our own country, 
who will not ſtick to laugh at the ſuperſtitions they 
ſometimes meet with in other nations. 

[ ſhall not be particular in deſcribing the grandeur 
of the city of Naples, the beauty of its pavement, the 
regularity of its buildings, the magnificence of its 
churches and convents, the multitude of its inhabi- 
tants, or the delightfulneſs of its ſituation, which fo 
many others have done with a great deal of leiſure and 
exactneſs. If a war ſhould break out, the town has 
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reaſon to apprehend the exacting of a large contribu- 
tion, or a bombardment, It has but ſeven gallies, a 
mole, and two little caſtles, which are capable of hin- 
dering an enemy's approaches, Beſides that the ſea 
which lies near it is not ſubject to ſtorms, has no ſen- 
ſible flux and reflux, and is ſo deep that a veſſel of 
burden may come up to the very mole. The houſes 
are flat · roof d to walk upon, ſo that every bomb that 
fell on them would take effect. 

Pictures, ſtatues, and pieces of antiquity are not ſo 
common at Naples, as one might expect in ſo great and 
ancient a city of Italy; for the vice-roys take care to 
ſend into Spain every thing that is valuable of this na- 
ture, Two of their fineſt modern ſtatues are thoſe of 
Apollo and Minerva, plac'd on each ſide of Sannaza- 
rius's tomb. On the face of this monument, which is 
all of marble, and very neatly wrought, is repreſented, 
in Bas-Relief, Neptune among the ſatyrs, to ſhow that 
this poet was the inventor of piſcatory eclogues. 1 
remember Hugo Grotius deſcribes himſelf, in one of 
his poems, as the firſt that brought the muſes to the 
ſea · ſide; but he muſt be underſtood only of the poets 
ofhis own country. I here ſaw the temple that San- 
nazarius mentions in his invocation of the bleſſed vir- 
gin, at the beginning of his De partu Virginis, which 
was all rais'd at his own expence. 

Niveis tibi ſi ſalennia templis 
Serta damus ; fi manſuras ſibi ponimus aras 
Exciſo in ſcopulo, fluctus unde aurea canes 

Deſpiciens celſo de culmine Mergilline 

Attollet, nautiſqiie procul venientibus offert ; 

Tu vatem ignarumque viae inſuctumgue labori 

Diva mne Lib. i. 
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Thou bright celeſtial goddeſs, if to thee 
An acceptable temple I erect, 
With faireſt flow'rs and freſhelt garlands deck'd, 

On tow'ring rocks, whence Mergelline ſpies 

The ruffled deep in ſtorms and tempeſts riſe; 

Guide thou the pious poet, nor refuſe 

Thine own propitious aid to his unpratis'd muſe, 

There are ſeveral very delightful proſpects about 
Naples, eſpecially from ſome of the religious houſes; 
for one ſeldom finds in Italy a ſpot of ground more 
agreeable than ordinary, that is not cover'd with a 
convent. The cupolas of this city, tho' there are 
many of them, don't appear to the beſt advantage 
when one ſurveys them at a diſtance, as being gene- 
rally too high and narrow. The marquis of Medina 
Sidonia, in his vice-royalty, made the ſhell of a houſe, 
which he had not time to finiſh, that commands a view 
of the whole bay, and would have been a very noble 
building, had he brought it to perfection. 

It ſtands ſo on the ſide of a mountain, that it would 
have had a garden to every ſtory, by the help of a 
bridge, which was to have been laid over each garden. 

The bay of Naples is the moſt delightful one that T 
ever ſaw. It lies in almoſt a round figure of about 
thirty miles in the diameter. Three parts of it are 
ſhelter'd with a noble circuit of woods and moun- 
tains. The high promontory of Surrentum divides it 
from the bay of Salernum. Between the utmoſt point 
of this promontory, and the iſle of Caprea, the ſea 
enters by a ſtrait of about three miles wide. This 
iſland ſtands as a vaſt mole, which ſeems to have been 
planted there on purpoſe to break the violence of the 
waves that run into the bay. It lies longways, almoſt 


in a parallel line to Naples. The exceſſive height of 
* 
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its rocks ſecures a great part of the bay from winds 
and waves, which enter again between the other end 
of this iſland and the promontory of Miſeno. The bay 
of Naples is call'd the Crater by the old geographers, 
robably from this its reſemblance toa round bowl half 
fill'd with liquor. Perhaps Virgil, who compos'd here 
a great part of his Aeneids, took from hence the plan 
of that beautiful harbour, which he has made in his 
firſt book; for the Libyan port is but the Neapolitan 
bay in little. 
Eft in ſeceſſu Ingo locus: Inſula portum 
Ecit objedtu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur, inque ſinus ſcindit ſe ſe unda reductos: 
Hinc atque hinc vaſtae rupes geminique minantur 
In coelum ſcapuli, quorum ſub vertice late 
Aequora tuta ſllent; tum filvis Scena coruſcis 
Deſuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbrd, 
Aen. i. v. 163. 
Within a long receſs there lies a bay; 
An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 
And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride: . 


Broke by the jutting land on either ſide, 

In double ſtreams the briny waters glide 

Between two rows of rocks: a Silvan ſcene 

Appears above, and groves for ever green. 

Dryden. 

Naples lands in the boſom of this bay, and — the 
pleaſanteſt ſituation in the world, tho', by reaſon of 
its weſtern mountains, it wants an advantege Vitru- 
vius would have to the front of his palace, of ſeeing 
the ſetting ſun. 

One would wonder how the Spaniards, who have 
but very few forces in the kingdom of Naples, ſhould 
be able to keep a people from revolting, that has been 
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famous for its mutinies and ſeditions in former ages. 
But they have fo well contriv'd it, that, tho' the ſub- 
jects are miſerably harraſs d and oppreſs'd, the greateſt 
of their oppreſſors are thoſe of their own body. I ſhall 
not mention any thing of the clergy, who are ſuffici- 
ently reproached in moſt itineraries for the univerſal 
poverty that one meets with in this noble and plenti- 
ful kingdom. A great part of the people is ina ſtate of 
vaſſalage to the barons, who are the harſheſt tyrants in 
the world to thoſe that are under them. The vaſlals 
indeed are allow'd, and invited to bring in their com- 
plaints and appeals to the vice-roy, who, to foment 
diviſions, and gain the hearts of the populace, does 
not ſtick at impriſoning and chaſtiſing their maſters 
very ſeverely on occaſion. The ſubjects of the crown 
are notwithſtanding much more rich and happy than 
the vaſſals of the barons. Inſomuch that when the 
king has been upon the point of ſelling a town to one 
of his barons, the inhabitants have rais'd the ſum upon 
themſelves, and preſented it to the king, that they 
might keep out of ſo inſupportable a ſlavery. Ano- 
ther way the Spaniards have taken te grind the Nea- 
politans, and yet to take off the odium from them- 
ſelves, has been by erecting ſeyeral courts of juſtice, 
with a very ſmall penſion for ſuch as fit at the head 
of them, ſo that they are tempted to take bribes, keep 
cauſes undecided, encourage law-ſuits, and doall they 
can to fleece the people, that they may have where- 
withal to ſupport their own dignity. It is incredible 
how great a multitude of retainers to the law there are 
at Naples. It is commonly ſaid, that when Innocent 
XI. had deſir'd the marquiſs of Carpio to furniſh him 
with thirty thouſand head of ſwine, the marquiſs an- 
lwer'd him, that for his ſwine he cou'd not ſpare them, 
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but if his holineſs had occaſion for thirty thouſand 
lawyers, he had them at his ſervice. Theſe gentlemen 
find a continual employ for the fiery temper of the 
Neapolitans, and hinder them from uniting in ſuch 
common friendſhips and alliances as might endanger 
the ſafety of the government, There are very few 
perſons of conſideration who have not a cauſe de- 
pending; for when a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing 
elſe to do, he gravely ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet, 
and falls a tumbling over his papers, to ſee if he can 
ſtart a law-ſuit, and plague any of his neighbours. So 
much is the genius of this people chang'd ſince Sta- 
tius's time, 

Nulla fare rabies, aut ſtrictae Jurgia Legit: 

Morum jura viris ſolum et jine faſcibus Aequum. 
Sylv. v. Lib. 3. v. 87. 

By love of right and native juſtice led, 

In che ſtraight paths of equity they tread; 

Nor know the bar, nor fear the judge's frown, 

Unpractis'd in the wranglings of the gown. 

There is another circumſtance, which makes the 
Neapolitans, in a very particular manner, the oppreſ- 
ſors of each other. The gabels of Naples are very 
high on oil, wine, tobacco, and indeed on almoſt every 
thing that can be eaten, drank or worn, There would 
have been one on fruit, had not Maſſaniello's rebellion 
aboliſh'd it, as it has probably put a ſtop to many 0- 
thers. What makes theſe impoſts more intolerable to 
the poorer ſort, they are laid on all butchers meat, 
while at the ſame time the fowl and gibbier are tax 
free. Belides, all meat being taxed equally by the 
pound, it happers that the duty lies heavieſt on the 
coarſer ſorts, which are molt likely to fall to the ſhare 
of the common people, ſo that beef perhaps pays a 
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| aun of either fort having the ſame tax fix'd on it. 


Theſe gabels are moſt of them at preſent in the hands 
of private men; for as the king of Spain has had oc- 
caſion for money, he has borrow'd it of the rich Nea- 
politans, on condition that they ſhould receive the in- 
tereſt out of ſuch or ſuch gabels till he could repay 
them the principal, 

This he has repeated ſo often that at preſent there 
is ſcarce a ſingle gabel unmortgag'd; ſo that there is 
no place in Europe which pays greater taxes, and at 
the ſame time no prince who' draws' leſs advantage 
from them. In other countries the people have the 
ſatis faction of ſeeing the money they give ſpent in the 
neceſlities, defence, or ornament of their ſtate, or at 
leaſt in the vanity or pleaſures of their prince: but 
here molt of it goes to the enriching of their fellow- 
ſubjects. If there was not ſo great a plenty of every 
thing in Naples the people could not bear it. The 
Spaniard however reaps this advantage from the pre- 
ent poſture of affairs, that the murmurs of the people 
are turn'd upon their own countrymen, and what is 
more conſiderable, that almoſt all the perſons, of the 
greateſt wealth — power in Naples, are engag'd by 
their own intereſts to pay theſe impoſitions chearfully, 
and to ſupport the government which has laid them 
on. For this reaſon, tho* the poorer ſort are for the 
emperor, few of the perſons of conſequence can en- 
dure to think of a change in their preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment; tho' there is no queſtion but the king of Spain 
will reform molt of theſe abuſes, by breaking or re- 
trenching the power of the barons, by cancelling ſe- 
vera] unneceſſary employs, or by ranſoming or taking 
the gabels into his own hands. Lhave been told too 
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there is a law of Charles V. ſomething like our ſtatute 
of Mortmain, which has laid dormant ever ſince his 
time, and will probably have new life put into it under 
the reign of an active prince. The inhabitants of 
Naples have been always very notorious for leading 
a life of lazineſs and pleaſure, which I take to ariſe 
partly out of the wonderful plenty of their country, 
that does not make labour ſo neceſſary to them, and 
partly out of the temper of their climate, that relaxes 
the fibres of their bodies, and diſpoſes the people to 
ſuch an idle indolent humour. Whatever it proceeds 
from, we find they were formerly as famous for it as 
they are at preſent. 

- This was perhaps the reaſon that the ancients tell 
us one of the Sirens was bury'd in this city, which 
thence receiv'd the name of Parthenope. 

Improba Siren 


Deſidia Hor. Sat. ili. Lib. 2. v. 14. 
Sloth, the deluding Siren of the mind. 
| Et in Otia natam 
Parthenopem Ov. Met. Lib. xv. v. II. 
; Otioſa Neapolis. Hor. Epod. 5. v. 43. 
Parthenope, for idle hours deſign'd, 
To luxury and eaſe unbinds the mind. 
Parthenape non dives opum, non ſpreta vigoris : 
Nam molles Urbi ritus, atque hoſpita Mufis 
Otia, et exemptum curis gravioribus aevum. 
Sirenum dedit una ſuum et memorabile nomen 
Parthenope muris Acheloias, aequore cujus 
Regnavere diu cantus, cum dulce per undas 
Exitium miſeris caneret non proſpera Nautis. 
Sil. Ital. Lib, xi. 
Here wanton Naples crowns the happy ſhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor deſpicably poor; 
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The town in ſoft ſolemnities delights, 

And gentle poets to her arms invites; 

The people, free from cares, ſerene and gay, 

Paſs all their mild untroubled hours away. 
Parthenope the riſing city nam'd * 

A Siren, for her ſongs and beauty fam'd, 

That oft had drown'd among the neighb'ring ſeas 
The liſt'ning wretch, and made deſtruction pleaſe. 
Has ego te ſedes (nam nec mihi barbara Thrace 

Nec Libye natale ſolum transferre labors : 

Quas et mollis hyems et frigida temperat aeſtas, 
Quas imbelle fretum torpentibus alluit undis : 

Pax ſecurà locis, et deſidis Otia vitae, 

Et nunquam turbata quies, ſomnique peracti: 

Nulla foro rabies, &c. Stat. Sylv. v. lib. 3. v. 81. 
Theſe are the gentle ſeats that I propoſe; 

For not cold Scythia's undiſſolving ſnows, 

Nor the parch'd Libyan ſands thy husband bore, 
But mild Parthenope's delightful ſhore; 

Where huſh'd in calms the bord'ring ocean laves 
Her ſilent coaſt, and rolls in languid waves; 
Refreſhing winds the ſummer's heats aſſwage; 
And kindly warmth diſarms the winter's rage; 
Remoy'd from noiſe and the tumultuous war, 

Soft ſleep and downy eaſe inhabit there, 5 | 
And dreams unbroken with intruding care, 
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A. about eight miles diſtance from Naples lies a 
very noble ſcene of antiquities. - What they 
call Virgil's tomb is the firit that one meets with on 
the way thither, It is certain this poet was bury'd at 
Naples; but I think it is almoſt as certain, that his 
tomb ſtood on the other (ide of the town, which looks 
towards Veſuvio. By this tomb is the entry into the 
grotto of Pauſilypo. The common people of Naples 
believe it to have been wrought by magic, and that 
Virgil was the magician; who is in greater repute a- 
mong the Neapolitans for having made the grotto, 
than the Aeneid. 
If a man would form to himſelf a juſt idea of this 
place, he muſt fancy a valt rock undermin'd from one 
end to the other, and a highway running thro? it, near 


as long and as broad as the mall in St. James's park. 


This fubterrancous paſſage is much mended fince 
Seneca gave ſo bad a character of it. The entry at 
both ends is higher than the middle parts of it, and 
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ſnks by degrees to fling in more light upon the reſt, 
Towards the middle are two large ſunnels, bor'd 
thro* the roof of the grotto, to let in light and freſh 
alr. | 

There are-no where about the mountain any vaſt 
heaps of ſtones, tho' it is certain the great quantities 
of 'em that are dug out of the rock could not eafily 
conceal themſelves, had they not probably been con- 
ſum'd in the moles and buildings of Naples. This' 
confirm'd me in a conjecture, which I made at the firſt 
ſight of this ſubterrancous paſſage, that it was not at 
ſirſt deſigned ſo much for a high-way, as for a quarry 
of ſtone, but that the inhabitants, finding a double ad- 
vantage by it, hew'd it into the form we now ſee. 
Perhaps the ſame deſign gave the original to the Sy- 
byl's grotto, conſidering the prodigious multitude of 
palaces that ſtood in its neighbourhood. 

I remember, when I was at Chateaudun in France, 
I met with a very curious perſon, a member of one of 
the German univerſities. He had ſtaid a day or two in 
the town longer than ordinary, to take the meaſures 
of ſeveral empty ſpaces that had been cut in the ſides 
fa neighbouring mountain. Some of 'em were ſup- 
ported with pillars form'd ont of the rock; ſome were 
made in the faſhion of galleries, and ſome not unlike 
amphitheatres. The gentleman had made to himſelf 
ſeveral ingenious hypotheſes concerning the uſe of 
theſe ſubterrancous apartments, and from thence col- 
leted the vaſt magniticence and luxury of the ancient 
Chateandunois, But upon communicating his thoughts 
on this ſubject to one of the moſt learned of the place, 
he was not a little ſwrpriz'd to hear, that theſe ſtupen- 
dous works of art were only ſo many quarrics of free- 
ſtone, that had been wrought into different figures, 
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according as the veins of it directed the workmen, 

About five miles from the grotto of Paulilypo, lie 
the remains of Puteoli and Baiae, in a ſoft air and a 
delicious fituation, 

The country about em, by reaſon of its vaſt ca- 
verns and ſubterraneous fires, has been miſerably 
torn in pieces by earthquakes, ſo that the whole face 
of it is quite chang'd from what it was formerly. The 
ſea has overwhelm'd a multitude of palaces, which 
may be ſeen at the bottom of the water in a calm day, 

The Lucrine lake is but a puddle in compariſon of 
what it once was, its ſprings having been ſank in an 
earthquake, or ſtopp'd up by mountains that have 
fallen upon 'em. The lake of Avernus, formerly ſo 
famous for its ſtreams of poiſon, is now plentifully 
ſtock'd with fiſh and fowl. Mount Gaurus, from one 
of the fruitfulle(t parts in Italy, is become one of the 
moſt barren. Several fields, which were laid out in 
beautiful groves and gardens, are now naked plains, 
ſmoking with ſulphur, or encumber'd with hills that 

have been thrown up by eruptions of fire. The works 

ol art lie in no leſs diſorder than thoſe of nature; for 

that which was once the molt beautiful ſpot of Italy, 

cover'd with temples and palaces, adorn'd by the 

greateſt of the Roman commonwealth, embelliſh'd by 

many of the Roman emperors, and celebrated by the 

beſt of their poets, has now nothing to ſhew but the 

ruins of its ancient ſplendor, and a great magnificence 
in confuſion. 

The mole of Puteoli has been miſtaken by ſevcral 
authors for Caligula's bridge. They have all been led 
into this ercor from the make of it, becauſe it ſtands 
on arches. But to paſs over the many :rguments that 
may be brought againſt this opinion, I ſhall here take 
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away the foundation of it, by ſetting down an inſcrip 

tion mention'd by Julius Capitolinus in the life of 
Antoninus Pius, who was the repairer of this mole. 
Inp. Gaefari, Divi Hadriani filio, Divi Trajani, Par- 
thici, Nepoti, Divi Nervae pronepoti, T. Act. Ha- 
driano Antonio Aug. Pio, & e. quod ſuper cactera benes 


ficia ad hujus etiam tutelam ports, Pilarum viginti 


molem cum ſump fornicum reliquo ex Aerario ſus 


largitus eft. i.e. To the emperor Adrian Antoninus 


Pius, ſon of the emperor Adrian, grandſon of the empe- 
ror Trajan firnamed Parthicus, great-grandſon of the 
emperor Nerva, &c. who, beſides other benefactions, 
built, at his own expence, a mole of twenty piles, for 
the ſecurity of this haven, 

It would have been very difficult to have made 
ſuch a mole as this of Puteoli, in a place where they 
had not fo natural a commodity as the earth of Puz- 


zuola, which immediately hardens in the water, and 


after a little lying in it looks rather like ſtone than 
mortar, It was this that gave the ancient Romans an 
opportunity of making ſo many encroachments on the 
ſea, and of laying the foundations of their villas and 
palaces within the very borders of it, as * Horace has 
elegantly deſcribed it more than' once, 

bout four years ago they dug up a great piece of 
marble near Pazzuola, with ſeveral figures and letters 
engraven round it, which have given occaſion to 
ſome diſputes among the autiquaries, J But they all 


agree that it is the pedeſtal of a ſtatue erected to Ti- 


berius by the fourteen cities of Aſia, which were flung 

down by an carthquake; the ſame that, according to 
Lib. ii, Od. 13. Lib. iii. Od. 1. Lib. ii. Od. 24. Epiſt. 

Lib. i, , 
+ Vid, Gronovium, Fabretti, Bullifon. Cc. 
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the- opinion of many learned men, happen'd at our 
Saviour's crucifixion. They have found in the let- 
ters, which are ſtill legible, the names of the ſeveral 
cities, and diſcover in each figure ſomething particu- 
lar to the city, of which it repreſents the genius. 
There are two medals of Tiberius ſtamp'd on the 
ſame occaſion, with this inſcription to one of them, 
Givitatibus Aſiae Reſlitutis, The emperor is repre- 
ſented in both ſitting, with a Patera in one hand, and 
a ſpear in the other. (See at the end Figure VI. VII.) 
It is probable this might have been the poſture of 
the ſtatue, which in all likelihood does not lie far 
from the place where they took up the pedeſtal; for 
they ſay there were other great pieces of marble near 
it, and ſeveral of 'em inſorib'd, but that no body 
would be at the charges of bringing them to light. 
The pedeſtal itſelf lay neglected in an open field when 
I ſaw it, I ſhall not be particular on the ruins of the 
amphitheatre, the ancient reſervoirs of water, the 
Sibyl's grotto, the Centum Camerae, the ſepulchre of 
Aprippina, Nero's mother, with ſeveral other anti- 
quities of leſs note, that lie in the neighbourhood of 
this bay, and have been often deſcrib'd by many o- 
thers. I mult confeſs, after having ſurvey'd the anti- 
quities about Naples and Rome, I cannot but think 
that our admiration of 'em do not fo much.ariſe out 
of their greatneſs as uncommonnels, 
There are indeed many extraordinary ruins; but 
I believe a traveller would not be ſo much aſtoniſh'd 
at em, did he find any works of the fame kind in 
his own country. Amphitheatres, triumphal arches, 
baths, grottoes, catacombs, rotundas, highways pav'd 
for ſo great a length, bridges of ſuch an amazing height, 
ſubterraneous buildings for the reception of rain and 
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ſnow · water, are molt of em at preſent out of faſhion, 
and only to be met with among the antiquities of 
Italy, We are therefore immediately furpriz'd when 
we ſee any conſiderable ſums laid out in any thing of 
this nature, tho” at the ſame time there is many a Go- 
thic cathedral in England, that has coſt more pains 
and money than ſeveral of theſe celebrated works, 
Among the ruins of the old heathen temples they 
ſhew'd me what they call the chamber of Venus, 
which ſtands a little behind her temple. It is wholly 
dark, and has ſeveral figures on the cieling wrought 
in Stucco, that ſeem to repreſent Juſt and ſtrength by 
the emblems of naked Jupiters and Gladiators, Tri- 
tons, and Centaurs, &c. ſo that one would gueſs it 
has formerly been the ſcene of many lewd mylteries, 


On the other fide of Naples are the catacombs. Theſe . 


mult have been full of (ſtench and loathſomnels, if the 
dead bodies that lay in 'em were left to rot in open 
niches, as an eminent author of our own country 
imagines, But upon examining 'em I find they were 
each of 'em ſtopp'd up; without doubt, as ſoon as the 
corps was laid in it. For at the mouth of the nich one 
always finds the rock cut into little channels, to faſten. 
the board or marble that was to cloſe it up; and I 
think I did not ſee one which had not ſtill ſome mor- 
tar (ticking in it. In ſome I found pieces of tiles that 
exactly tallied with the channel, and in others a little 
wall of bricks, that ſometimes ſtopp'd up above a 
quarter of the nich, the reſt having been broken 
down, St. Proculus's ſepulchre ſeems to have a kind 
of Moſaic work on its covering; for I obſerv'd at one 
end of it ſeveral little pieces of marble ranged toge- 
ther after that manner. Tis probable they were a- 
dorn'd, more or leſs, according to the quality of the 
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dead. One would indeed wonder to find ſuch a mul- 
titude of niches unſtopp'd, and I can't imagine any 
body ſhould take the pains. to do it, who was not in 
queſt of ſome {uppos'd treaſure, 

Baiae was the winter retreat of the old ent 
that being the proper ſeaſon to enjoy the Baiani Soles, 
and the Mollis Lucrinus; as on the contrary, Tiber, 
Tuſculum, Preneſte, Alba, Cajeta, Mons Circeius, 
Anxur, and the like airy mountains and promonto- 
ries, were their retirements during the heats of ſum- 
mer. 

Dum nos blanda tenent jucundi lagna Lucrini, 

Et quae pumiceis ontibus antra calent, 
Tu colis Argivi regnium, me coloni, * 
Dus te bis decimus ducit ab urbe lapis. 
Horrida fed fervent Nemeaei pettora monſtri : 
Nec ſatis eft Baias igne calere ſus, 
Ergo Sacri fentes, et littora Sacra valete, 
Nympharum pariter, Nereidumque domus. 
Hercules colles pelid7 vos vincite brumd, 
Nunc Tiburtinis cedite frigoribus. 
Mart. Lib, iv. Epigr. 57. 

While near the Lucrine lake conſum'd to death 

I draw the ſultry air, and gaſp for breath, 

Where ſtreams of ſulphur raiſe a {tifling heat, 

And thro' the pores of the warm pumice ſweat ; 

You taſte the cooling breeze, where nearer home 

The twentieth pillar marks the mile from Rome: 

And now the ſun to the bright lion turns, 

And Baia with redoubled fury burns; 

Then briny ſeas and talteful ſprings farewel, 

Where fountain nymphs confus'd with Nereids 

dwell; 
Vid. Hor, Lib. ii. Od. 6. 
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In winter you may all the world deſpiſe, 

But now tis Tivoli that bear the prize. 

The natural curioſities about Naples are as nume- 
rous and extraordinary as the artificial. I ſhall ſet 
them down, as I have done the other, without any re- 
gard to their ſituation, The grotto del Cani is famous 
for the poiſonous {teams which float within a foot of 
its ſurface. The ſides of the grotto are mark'd with 
green, as high as the malignity of the vapour reaches, 
The common experiments are as follow, A dog, that 
has his noſe held in the vapour, loſes all ſigns of life 
in a very little time; but if carry'd into the open air, 
or thrown into a neighbouring lake, he immediately 
recovers, if he is not quite gone. A torch, ſnuff and 
all, goes out in a moment when dipp'd into the va- 
pour. A piſtol cannot take fire in it. I ſplit a reed, 
and laid in the channel of it a train of gun-powder, 
ſo that one end of the reed was above the vapour, 
and the other at the bottom of it; and I found, tho? 
the (team was ſtrong enough to hinder a piſtol from 
taking fire in it, and to quench a lighted torch, that it 
could not intercept the train of fire when it had ance 
begun flaſhing, nor hinder it from running to the very 
end, This experiment I repeated twice or thrice, to 
ſee if I could quite diſſipate the vapour, which I did in 
ſo great a meaſure, that one might eaſily let off a piſtol 
in it, I obſerv'd how long a dog was in expiring the 
firſt time, and after his recovery, and found no ſen- 
ible difference. A viper bore it nine minutes the firſt 
time we put him in, and ten the ſecond, When we 
brought it out after the ſitſt trial, it took ſuch a vaſt 
quantity of air into its lungs, that it ſwell'd almoſt 
twice as big as before; and it was perhaps on this 
ſtock of air that it liv'd a minute longer the ſecond 
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time. Doctor Conner made a diſcourſe in one of the - 
academics at Rome upon the ſubject of this grotto, 
which be has ſince printed in England. He attributes 
the death of animals, and the extinction of lights, to 
a great rarefaction of the air, caus'd by the heat and e- 
ruption of the ſteams. But how is it poſſible for theſe 
ſeams, tho? in never ſo great quantity, to refi't the 
preſſure of the u holt atmoſphere ? and as for the heat, 
it is but very inconſiderable. However, to ſatisſy 
myſelf, I plac'd a thin vial, well ſtopp'd vp with wax, 
wit the {moke of the vapour, which would certainly 
have burſt in an ir rarity'd enough to kill a dog, or 
quencha torch; but nothing follow'd upon it. How- 
ever, to tike away all further doubt, 1 borrow'd a 
weather-glaſs, and ſo fix'd it in the grotto, that the 
Stagnum was wholly cover'd with the vapour; but I 
could not perceive the quickſilver ſunk after half an 
hour's ſtanding in it, This vapour is generally ſup- 
poſed to be ſulphureous, tho” I can ſee no reaſon for 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, He that dips his hand in it finds 
no ſmell that it leaves upon it; and tho' I put a whole 
bundle of lighted brimſtone matches to the ſmoke, 
they all went out in an inſtant, as if immers'd in wa- 
ter. Whatever is the compoſition of the vapour, let 
it have but one quality of being very glewy or vil- 
cous, and I believe it will mechanically folve all the 
Phaenomena of the grotto. Its unctuouſneſs will 
make it heavy, and unfit for mounting higher than it 
does, unleſs the heat of the earth, which is juſt ſtrong 
enough td agitate, and bear it up at a little diſtance 
from the ſurtace, were much greater than it is to ra- 
rify and ſcatter it. It will be too groſs and thick to 
keep the lungs in play for any time, fo that animals 
will die in it ſooner or later, as their blood circulates 
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ſlower or faſter. Fire will live in it no longer than in 
water, becaule it wraps itſelf in the ſame manner a- 
bout the flame, and by its continuity hinders any 
quantity of air and nitre from coming to its fuccour, 
The parts of it however ate not ſo compact as thoſe of 
liquors, nor therefore tenacious enough to intercept 
the fire that has once caught a train of gun-powderz 
for which reaſon they may be quite broken and dif- 
pers'd by the repetition of this experiment. There is 
an unctuous clammy vzpour that ariſes from the ſtum 
of grapes, when they lic maſh'd together ih the vat, 
which puts out a light when dipp'd into it, and per- 
haps would take away the breath of weaker animals, 
were it put to the trial. 

It would be engdicfs to reckon vp the different 
baths, to be met with in a,country that ſo much a- 
bounds in ſulphur. There is ſcarce a diſeaſe which 
has not one adapted to it. A ({tranger is generally led . 
into that they call Cicero's bath, and ſeveral voyage 
writers pretend there is a cold vapour ariling from the 
bottom of it, which refreſhes thoſe who ſtoop into it. 
'Tis true the heat is much more ſupportable to one 
that ſtoops, than to one that ſtands upright, becauſe 
the (teams of ſulphur gather in the hollow of the arch 
about a man's head, and are therefore much thicker 
and warmer in that part than at the bottom. The 
three lakes of Agnano, Avernus, and the Lucrin, 
have now nothing in them particular. The Monte 
Novo was thrown out by an eruption of fire, that hap- 
pen'd in the place where the mountain now ſtands. 
The Sulfatara is very ſurprizing to one who has not 
ſeen mount Veſuvio. But there is nothing about 
Naples, nor indeed in any part of Italy, which de- 
ler ves our admiration ſo much as this mountain. I 
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mult conſeſs the idea I had of it did not anſwer the 
real image of the place when I came to ſee it; I ſhall 
therefore give the deſcription of it as it then lay. 
This mountain ſtands at about fix Engliſh miles 
diſtance from Naples, tho”, by reaſon of its height, it 
ſeems much nearer to thoſe that ſurvey it from the 
town. In our way to it we paſs'd by what was one of 
thoſe rivers of burning matter, that ran from it in a 
late eruption. This looks at a diſtance like new- 
plow'd land; but as you come near it, you ſee nothing 
but a long heap of heavy disjointed clods lying one 
upon another. There are innumerable cavities and 
interſtices among the ſeveral pieces, fo that the ſurface 
is all broken and irregular. Sometimes a preat frag- 
ment ſtands like a rock above the reſt; ſometimes the 
whole heap lies in a kind of channel, and in other 
places has nothing like banks to confine it, but riſes 
four or five foot high in the open air, without ſpread- 
ing abroad on either fide, This, I think, is a plain de- 
monſtration that theſe rivers were not, as they are 
uſually repreſented, ſo many ſtreams of running mat- 
ter; for how could a liquid, that lay hardening by 
degrees, ſettle in ſuch a furrow'd uncompact ſurface? 
Were the river a confuſion of never ſo many different 
bodies, if they had been all actually diſſolv'd, they 
would at leaſt have form'd one continu'd cruſt, as we 
ſee the Scorium of metals always gathers into a ſolid 
piece, let it be compounded of a thouſand heteroge- 
neous parts. Iam apt to think therefore that theſe 


huge unwieldy lumps that now lie one upon another, 


as if thrown together by accident, remain'd in the 
melted matter rigid and unliquify'd, floating i in it like 
cakes of ice in a river, and that, as the fire and ferment 


gradually abated, they adjulted themſelves together as 
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well as their irregular figures would permit, and by 
this means fell into ſuch an interrupted diſorderly heap, 
as we now find it, What was the melted matter lies at 
the bottom out of ſight. After having quitted the fide 
of this long heap, which was once a ſtream of fire, we 
came to the roots of the mountain, and had a very 
troubleſome march to gain the top of it. It is cover'd 
on all ſides with a kind of burnt earth, very dry, and 
crumbled into powder, as if it had been artificially 
ſifted. It is very hot under the feet, and mix'd with 
ſeveral burnt {tones and cakes of cinders, which have 
been thrown out at different times. A man ſinks al- 
moſt a foot in the earth, and generally loſes half aſtep 
by ſliding backwards. When we had climb'd this 
mountain, we diſcover'd the top of it to be a wide 
naked plain, ſmoking with fulphur in ſeveral places, 
and probably undermin'd with fire; for we concluded 
it to be hollow by the ſound it made under our feet. 
In the midſt of this plain ſtands a high hill in the ſhape 
of a ſugar-loaf, ſo very ſteep that there would be no 
mounting or deſcending it, were it not made up of 
ſuch a looſe crumbled earth as I have before delcribed. 
The air of this place mult be very much impregnated 
with ſalt-petre, as appears by the ſpecks of it on the 
ſides of the mountain, where one can ſcarce find a 
ſtone that has not the top white with it. After we 
had, with much ado, conquer'd this hill, we ſaw in 
the midſt of it the preſent mouth of Veſuvio, that goes 
ſhelving down on all ſides, 'till above a hundred yards 
deep, as near as we could gueſs, and has about three 
or four hundred in the diameter, for it ſeems a perfect 
round. T his vaſt hollow is generally ſill'd with ſmoke; 
but, by the advantage of a wind that blew for us, we 
had a very clear and diſtinct fight of it, The ſides ap» 
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pear all over ſtain'd with mixtures of white, green, 
red, and yellow, and have ſeveral rocks ſtanding out 


of them that look like pure brimſtone. The bottom 


was entirely cover'd, and tho' we look'd very narrow- 
IF we could fee nothing like a hole in it; the ſmoke 
breaking through feveral imperceptible cracks in many 

laces. The very middle was firm ground when we 

it, as we concluded from the ſtones we flung upon 
it, and I queſtion not but one might then have croſs'd 
the bottom, and have gone up on the other ſide of it 
with very little danger, unleſs from ſome accidental 
breath of wind. In the late eruptions this preat hol- 
low was like a vaſt cauldron fill'd with glowing and 
Melted matter, which, as it boil'd over in any part, 
fan down the ſides of the mountain, and made five 
fach rivers as that beforemention'd, In proportion as 
ine heat ſlacken'd, this burning matter muſt have ſub- 
fided within the bowels of the mountain, and as it ſunk 
very leiſurely had time to cake together, and form the 
bottom which covers the mouth of that dreadful vault 
that lies underneath it. The next eruption or earth- 
quake will probably break in pieces this falſe bottom, 


and quite change the preſent face of things, 


This whole mountain, ſhap'd like a ſugar- loaf, has 
been made at ſeveral times, by the prodigious quan- 
fities of earth and cinders, which have been flung up 
out of the mouth that lies in the midſt of them; fo 
that it increaſes in the bulk ar every eruption, the 
aſhes ſtill falling down the ſides of it, like the ſand in 
an hour-glaſs. A gentleman of Naples told me, that 
in his memory it had gained twenty foot in thickneſs, 
and I queſtion not but in length of time it will cover 
the whole plain, and make one mountain with that on 
which it now ſtands, 
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In thoſe parts of the ſea, that are not far from the 
roots of this mountain, they find ſometimes a very 
fragrant oil, which-is ſold dear, and makes a rich per- 
fume. The ſurface of the ſea is, for a little ſpace, co- 
ver'd with its bubbles, during the time that it riſes, 
which they skim off into their boats, and afterwards - 
ſet a ſeparating in pots and jars, They fay its ſources 
never run but in calm warm weather, The agitations 
of the water perhaps hinder them from diſcovering it 
at other times. 

Among the natural curioſities of Naples, I cannot 
forbear mentioning their manner of furniſhing the 
town with ſnow, which they here uſe inſtead of ice, 
becauſe, as they ſay, it cools or congeals any liquor 
ſooner, There is a great quantity of it conſum'd 
yearly; for they drink very few liquors, not ſo much 
as water, that have not lain in Freſco; and every 
body, from the higheſt to the loweſt, makes uſe of it, 
inſomuch that a ſcarcity of ſnow would raiſc a mutiny 
at Naples, as much as a dearth of corn or proviſions in 
another country. To prevent this the king has ſold 
the monopoly of it to certain perſons, who are oblig'd 
to furniſh the city with it all the year at ſo much the 
pound. They have a high mountain at about eighteen 
miles from the town, which has ſeveral pits dug into 
it. Here they employ many poor people at ſuch a ſea- 
ſon of the year to roll in vaſt balls of ſnow, which 
they ram together, and cover from the ſunſhine. Out 
of theſe reſervoirs of ſnow they cut ſeveral lumps, as 
they have occaſion for them, and ſend them on aſſes 
to the {ea-ſide, where they are carry'd off in boats, 
and diſtributed to ſeveral ſhops at a ſettled price, that 
from time to time ſupply the whole city of Naples. 
While the- Banditti continu'd their diſorders in this 
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Kingdom, they often put the ſnow-merchants under 
contribution, and threaten'd them, if they appear'd 
tardy in their payments, to deſtroy their magazines, 
which they ſay might eaſily have been effected by the 
inſuſion of ſome barrels of oil. 

It would have been tedions to have put down the 
many deſcriptions that the Latin poets have made of 
ſeveral of the places mention'd in this Chapter: I ſhall 
therefore conclude it with the general map which Silius 
Italicus has given us of this great bay of Naples. 
Moſt of the places he mentions lie within the fame 
proſpect; and if I have paſs d over any of them, it is 
becauſe I ſhall take them in my way by ſea, from 
Naples to Rome. 

Stapna inter celebrem nunc milia monſtrat Avernum; 

Dum triſti nemore atque umbris nigrantibus horrens, 

Et formidatus volucri, lethale vometat 

Suffuſo virus coelo, Stygidque per urbes 

Religione ſacer, ſaevum retinebat honorem. 

Hine vicina palus, fama eft Acherontis ad undas 

Pandere iter, caecas ſtagnante voragine fauces 

. Laxat, et horrendos aperit telluris hiatus, 

Interdimgque novs perturbat lumine manes. 

Juxta caligante ſitu, longumgue per acvum 

Infernis preſſas nebulis, pallente ſub umbr4 

Cimmerias jacuiſſe domos, noctemque profundam 

Tartareae narrant urbis : tum ſulphure et igni 

Semper anhelantes, codtoque bitumine campos 

Oftentant : tellus atro exundante vapore 

Suſpirans, uſtiſque diu cal:fatta medullis 

Aeſtuat, et Stygios exhalat in abra flatus : 

Parturit, et tremulis metuendum exfibilat autric, 

Interdumgque cavas ludtatur rumpere ſedes, 

Aut exire foras, ſonitu lugubre minact 
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Mulciber immugit, lacerataque viſcera terrae 
Mandit, et exeſos Iabeſactat murmure monte. 
Tradunt Herculed proflratos mole Gigantes 
Tellurem injectam quatere, et ſpiramine anbelo 
Torreri late campos, quotieſque minantur 
Rumpere compagem impaſitam, expalleſcere coelum, 
Apparet procul Inarime, quae turbine nigro - 
Fumantem premit Idpetum, flammaſque rebelli 
Ora cjectantem, et ſiguands evadere detur 
Bella Jovi rurſus ſuperiſque iterare valentem. 
Monſtrantur Veſeva juga, atque in vertice ſummo 
Depaſti flammis ſcopuli, fradtuſque ruind 
Mons circùm, atque Aetnae ſatis certantia Saxa. 
Nec non Miſenum ſervantem Idaea fepulcro 
Nomina, et Herculeos videt ipſo littore Baules. 
Lib. xii. 

Averno next he ſhow'd his wond' ring gueſt, 
Averno now with milder virtues bleſs'd; 
Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it tood, 
That hung above, and darken'd all the flood: 
Clouds of unwholefome vapours, rais'd on high, 
The flutt'ring bird entangled in the sky, 
Whilſt all around the gloomy proſpect ſpread * 
An awful horror, and religious dread. 
Hence to the borders of the marſh they go, 
That mingles with the baleful ſtreams below, 
And ſometimes with a mighty yawn, 'tis ſaid, 
Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead, 
Who pale with fear the rending earth ſurvey, - 
And ſtartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. 
The dark Cimmetian grotto then he paints, 
Deſcribing all its old inhabitants, 
That in the deep infernal city dwell'd, 
And lay in everlaſting night conceal'd, 
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Advancing ſtill, the ſpacious fields he ſhow's, 

That with the ſmother'd heat of brimſtone glow'd; 

Through frequent cracks the ſteaming ſulphur 
broke, 

And cover'd all the blaſted plain with ſmoke: 

. Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 

Roar to get looſe, and ſtruggle fora vent, 

Eating their way, and undermining all, 

Till with a mighty burſt whole mountains fall. 

Here, as *tis ſaid, the rebel giants lie, 

And, when to move th' incumbent load they try, 

Aſcending vapours on the day prevail, 

The ſun looks ſickly, and the skies grow pale. 

Next to the diſtant iſle his ſight he turns, 

That o'er the thunderſtruck Tiphocus burns: 
Enrag'd his wide- extended jaws expire 

In angry whirlwinds, blaſphemies and fire, 

Threat'ning, if looſen'd from his dire abodes, 

Again to challenge Jove, and fight the gods. 

On mount Veſuvio next he fixt his eyes, 

nd faw the ſmoking tops confus'dly riſe; 

CA hideous ruin !) that with earthquakes rent 

A ſecond Aetna to the view preſent. 

Miſeno's cape and Bauli laſt he view'd, 

That on the ſea's extremeſt borders ſtood. 

Silius Italicus here takes notice, that the poiſonous 
vapours, which aroſe from the lake Averno in Han- 
nibal's time, were quite diſpers'd at the time when he 
wrote his poem; becauſe Agrippa, who liv'd between 
Hannibal and Silius, had cut down the woods, that 
inclos'd the lake, and hinder'd theſe noxious {teams 
from diſſipating, which were immediately ſcatter'd as 
ſoon as the winds and freſh air were let in among 
them | 
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very deſirous to ſee a place, which had been the retire» 


vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, and 
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Aving ſtaid longer at Naples than I at firſt de- 
ſign'd, I could not diſpenſe with myſeif from 
making a little voyage to the iſle of Caprea, as being 


ment of Auguſtus for ſome time, and the reſidence of 
Tiberius for ſeveral years. The iſland lies four miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and about one in breadth. 
The weltern part, for about two miles in length, is a 
continu'd rock vaſtly bigh, and ĩnacceſſible on the ſea» 
fide. It bas however the greateſt town in the iſland, 
that goes under the name of Ano-Caprea, and is in 
ſeveral places cover'd with a very fruitful foil. The 
eaſtern end of the iſle riſes up in precipices very near 
as high, tho' not quite ſo long as the weſtern, Be- 
tween theſe eaſtern and weſtern mountains lies a flip 
of lower ground, which runs acroſs the iſland, and is 
one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots I have {ern, It is hid with 


fields of corn, which looks extremely freſh and beau- 
tiful, and make up the moſt delightful little landskip 
imaginable, when they are {urvey'd from the tops of 
the neighbouring mountains, Here ſtands the town 
of Caprea, the biſhop's palace, and two or three con- 
vents. In the midſt of this fruitſul tract of land riſes a 
hill, that was probably cover'd with buildings in Ti- 
berius's time. There arc ſtill ſeveral ruins on the ſides 
of it, and about the top are found two or three dark 
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galleries, low built, and cover'd with maſon's work, 
tho! at preſent they appear overgrown with graſs. I 
enter'd one of them that is a hundred paces in length, 
I obſerved, as ſome of the countrymen were digging 
into the ſides of this mountain, that what I took for 
ſolid earth was only heaps of brick, ſtone, and other 
rubbiſh, skinn'd over with a covering of vegetables. 
But the moſt conſiderable ruin is that which ſtands on 
the very extremity of the eaſtern promontory, where 
are ſtill ſome apartments left, very high and arch'd at 
top. I have not indeed ſeen the remains of any an- 
cient Roman buildings, that have not been roof'd 
with cither vaults or arches. The rooms I am men- 
tioning ſtand deep in the earth, and have nothing like 
windaws or chimnies, which make me think they were 
formerly either bathing-places or reſervoirs of water. 

An old hermit lives at preſent among the ruins of 
this palace, who loſt his companion a few years ago 
by a fall from the precipice. He told me they had of- 
ten four d medals and pipes of lead, as they dug among 
the rubſiſh, and that not many years ago they diſco- 
ver d a pav'd road running under ground, from the 
top of the mountain to the ſea- ſide, which was after- 


wards confirm'd to me by a gentleman of the iſland. 


There is a very noble proſpe from this place. On 
the one (ide lies a vaſt extent of ſeas, that runs abroad 
farther than the eye can reach, juſt oppoſite ſtands the 
green promontory of Surrentum, and on the other ſide 
the whole circuit of the bay of Naples, This proſpect, 
according to Tacitus, was more agreeable before the 
burning of Veſuvio. That mountain probably, which 
after the firſt eruption look'd like a great pile of aſhes, 
was in Tiberius's time ſhaded with woods and vine» 


as 
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yards; for Ithipk Martial's epigram may ſerve here 


as a comment to Tacitus, 
Hic e pampineis viridis Veſuoins umbrit, 
Preſſerat hie madidos nabilit uda lacus, 
Haec j uga, quam Niſue collet, pls Bacchus amavit: 
Hoc nuper Satyri monte de dere choros. 
Haec Veneris ſedes, Lacedaemone gratior illi; 
Hic locus Hercules nomine clarus erat. 
Cuncta jacent flammis et triſti merſa ſavilid: 
Nec ſuperi vellent hoc licuijſe ſibi. 
Lib. ii. Epigr. 105. 
Veſuvio, cover'd with the fruitful vine, | 
Here flouriſh'd once, and ran with floods of wine; 
Here Bacchus oft to the cool ſhades retir'd, 
And his own native Niſa leſs admir'd; 
Oft to the mountain's airyitops advanc'd, 
The frisking ſatyrs on the ſummet's danc'd; 
Alcides here, here Venus grac'd the ſhore, 
Nor lov'd het fav'rite Lacedaemon more: 
Now piles of aſhes, ſpreading all around, 
In undiſtinguiſh'd heaps deform the ground. 
The gods themſelves the ruin'd ſeats bemoan, 
And blame the miſchiefs that themſelves have done. 
This view mult ſtill have been more pleaſant, when 
the whole bay was encompaſs'd with ſo long a range 
of buildings, that it appear'd to thoſe, who look'd on 
it at a diſtance, but as one continu'd city. On both the 
ſhores of that fruitful bottom, which I have before 
mention'd, are ſtill to be ſeen the marks of ancient 
edifices; particularly on that which looks towards the 
ſouth there is a little kind of mole, which ſeems to 
have been the ſoundation of a palace; unleſs we may 
- BU ſuppoſe that the Pharos of Caprea ſtood there, which 
Statios takes notice of in his poem that invites his 
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wiſe to Naples, and is, I think, the moſt natural a. 
mong the Sylvae. 

Nee deſunt variae circùm oblectamina vitae ; 

Side vaporiferas, blandiſſima littora, Baiat, 

Enthea fatidicae ſeu viſere tecta Sibyllae 

Dulce fit, Iliacoque jugum memorabile reno: 

Seutibi Bacchei vineta madentia Gauri, 

Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 

Lumina noctivagae tollit Pharus aemula Lunae, 

Caraque non molli juga Surrentina Lyaeo. 

Sylv. v. Lib. 3. v. 95. 

The bliſsful ſeats with endleſs pleaſures flow, 

Whether to Baia's ſunny ſhores you go, 

And view the ſulphur to the baths convey'd, 

Or the dark grotte of the prophetic maid, 

Or ſteep Miſeno from the Trojan nam'd, 

Or Gaurus for its flowing vintage fam'd, - 

Or Caprea, where the lanthorn fix'd on high 

Shines like a moon through the benighted sky, 

While by its beams the wary ſailor ſteers; 

Or where Surrentum, clad in vines, appears. 

They found in Ano Caprea, ſome years ago, a ſtatue 
and a rich pavement under ground, as they had occa- 
fion to turn up the earth that lay upon them. One 
ſtill ſees, on the bendings of theſe mountains, the 
marks of ſeveral ancient ſcales of ſtairs, by which they 
us d to aſcend them. The whole iſland is ſo unequal 
that there were but few diverſions to be found in it 
without doors; but what recommended it molt to 
Tiberius was its wholeſome air, which is warm in 
winter and cool in ſummer, and its inacceſſible coaſts, 
which are generally ſo very ſteep, that a handful of 
men might defend them againſt a powerful army. 

We need not doubt but Tiberius had his different 
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reſidences, according as the ſeaſons of the yeat, and 
his different ſets of pleaſure requir d. Suetonius ſays, 
Duodecim Villas totidem nominibus ornavit, i, e. He 
diſtinguiſh'd twelve towns by as many names. The 
whole iſland was probably cut into ſeveral eaſy aſcents, 
planted with variety of palaces, and adorn'd with as 
great a multitude of groves and gardens as the ſitua- 
tion of the place would ſuffer. The works under 
ground were however more extraordinary than thoſe 
above it; for the rocks were all undermin'd with 
high-ways, grottoes, galleries, bagnio's, and ſeveral 
ſubterrancous retirements, that ſuited with the brutal 
pleaſures of the emperor. One would indeed very 
much wonder to ſee ſuch ſmall appearances of the 
many works of art, that were formerly to be met with 
in this iſland, were we not told that the Romans, after 
the death of Tiberius, fent hither an army of pioneers 
on purpoſe to demoliſh the buildings, and deface the 
beauties of the iſland. 

In failing round Caprea we were entertain'd with 
many rude proſpects of rocks and precipices, that riſe 


in ſeveral places half a mile high in perpendicular. At 


the bottom of them are caves and grottoes form'd by 
the continual breaking of the waves upon them. I 
enter'd one which the inhabitants call Grotto Oſcuro, 
and, after the light of the ſun was a little worn off my 
eyes, could ſee all the parts of it diſtinctly, by a glim- 
mering reflection that play d upon them from the fur- 
face of the water. The mouth is low and narrow; 
but after having enter'd pretty far in, the grotto opens 
itſelf on both ſides in an oval figure of an hundred 
yards from one extremity to the other, as we were 
told, for it would not have been ſafe meaſuring of it, 
The roof is vaulted, and diſtils ſreſh water from every 
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part of it, which fell upon us as faſt as the firſt drop- 
pings of a ſhower. The inhabitants and Neapolitans, 
who have heard of Tiberius's grottoes, will have this 
to be one of them; but there are ſeveral reaſons that 
ſhow it to be natural, For beſides the little uſe we can 
conceive of ſuch a dark cavern of falt waters, there 
are no where any marks of the chiſſel; the ſides are 


of a ſoft mouldering (tone, and one ſees many of the 


like hollow ſpaces worn in the bottoms of the rocks, 
as they are more or lels able to reſilt the impreſſions 
of the water that beats againſt them, 

Not far from this grotto lie the Sirenum Scopuli, 
which Virgil and Ovid mention in Aeneas's voyage; 
they are two or three ſharp rocks that ſtand about a 
ſtone's throw from the ſouth - ſide of the iſland, and are 
generally beaten by waves and tempelts, which are 
much more violent on the ſouth than on the north of 
Caprea. 

Jamque aded Scopulos Sirenum aduecta ſubibat ; 

Difficiles quondam, multorumgue ofſibus albos : 

Tum rauca aſſidus longe ſale ſaxa ſenabant. 

Aen. 5. v. $64, 

Glides by the Sirens cliffs, a ſhelfy coalt, 

Long infamous for ſhips and ſailors loſt, 

And white with bones: th' impetuous ocean rores, 

And rocks rebcllow from the ſounding ſhores. 

Dryden. 

I have before ſaid that they often find medals in this 
iſland. Many of thoſe they call the Spintriae, which 
Aretin has copy'd, have been dug up here. I know 
none of the antiquaries that have written on this ſub- 
ject, and find nothing ſatisfactory of it where I thought 
it moſt likely to be mct with, in Patin's edition of 


Suetonius illuſtrated by medals. Thole J have con- * 
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vers d with about it, are of opinion they were made to 
ridicule the brutality of Tiberius, tho' I cannot but 
believe they were ſtamp' d by his order. They are un- 
queſtionably antique, and no bigger than medals of 
the third magnitude. They bear on one fide ſome 
lewd invention of that helliſh ſociety, which Suetonius 
calls Monſiraſi concubitds repertores, and on the other 
the number of the medal. I have ſeen of them as high 
as to twenty. I can't think they were made as a jeſt 
on the emperor, becauſe rallery on coins is of a mo- 
dern date. I know but two in the upper empire, be- 
ſides the Spintriae, that lie under any ſuſpicion of it. 

The firſt is one of Marcus Aurelius, where, in com- 

pliment to the emperor and empreſs, they have ſtamp'd 

on the reverſe the figure of Venus careſſing Mars, and 
endeavouring to detain him from the wars. (See at 

the end Figure VIII.) 

Quoniam belli fera munera Mavorr 
Armipztens regit, in gremium qui ſaepe tuum ſe 
Kejicit, aeterno deviuctus vulnere amoris, 

| Lucr. Lib. i. v. 33. 

Becauſe the brutal bus'neſs of the war 

Is manag'd by thy dreadful ſervant's care, 

Who oft retires from fighting fields, to prove 

The pleaſing pains of thy eternal love. Dryden. 

The Venus has Fauftina's face; her lover is a na- 
ked figure with a helmet on his head, and a ſhield on 
his arm, 

Tu ſcabie frueris mali, quod in Aggere rodit 

Qui tegitur parma et galea —- Juv. Sat. 5. v. 153. 

Such ſcabbed fruit you eat, as, in his tent, 

With helmet arm'd and ſhield, the ſoldier gnaws. 

This unluckily brings to mind Fauſtina's fondneſs 


for the gladiator, and is therefore interpreted by many - 


M 
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as a hidden piece of ſatire. But, beſides that ſich a 
thought was inconſiſtent with the gravity of a ſenate, 
how can one imagine that the fathers would have dar'd 
to affront the wife of Aurelius, and the mother of 
Commodus, or that they could think of giving offence 
to an empreſs whom they afterwards deify'd, and to 
an emperor that was the darling of the army and 
Bei 110 

The other medal is a golden one of Gallienus, pre- 
ſery'd in the French king's cabinet; it is inſeribed 
Gallienae Auguſtae, Pax Ubizue, and was ſtamp'd at a 
time when the emperor's father was in bondage, 'and 
the empire torn in pieces by ſeveral pretenders to it, 
Yet, if one conſiders the ſtrange ſtupidity of this em- 

or, with the ſenſeleſs ſecurity which appears in ſe- 
veral of his ſayinps that are ſtill left on record, one 
may very well believe this coin was of his own in- 
vention, We may be fare, if rallery had once enter d 
the old Rom an coins, we ſhould have been overſtock'd 
with medals of this nature; if we conſider there were 
often rival emperors proclaim'd at the ſame time, who 
endeavour'd at the leſſening of each other's character, 
and that moſt of them were ſucceeded by ſuch as were 
enemies to their predeceſſor. Theſe medals of Tibe- 
ius were never current money, but rather of the na. 
ture of medallions, which ſeem to have been made on 
purpoſe to perpctuate the diſcoveries of that infamous 
ſociety, Suctonius tells us, that their monſtrous in- 
ventions were regiſter'd ſeveral ways, and preſerv' 
in the emperor's private apartments. Cubicula f luri- 
fariam diſpaſita tabeliis ac Sigillis laſeiviſſimarum picſu- 
rarum et figurarum adernavit, libriſque Elephantidis in- 
firuxit: ne cui in Oper edendd exemplar impetratat 
Schemae deefſet. i. e. He adorn'd his apartments, 
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which were variouſly diſpoſed, with pictures and ſeals, 
repreſenting the lewdelt images, and furniſh'd them 
with the books of Elephantis, that no one might be 
at a loſs for examples to copy after. The Elephantis 
here mention'd is probably the ſame Martial takes no- 
tice of for her book of poſtures, 

In Sabellum. 

Facundos mihi de libidingſis 

Legiſti nimium, Sabelle, verſus, 

Duales nec Didymi ſeiunt puellae, 

Nec malles Elephantidos libelli. 

Sunt illic Veneris novae figurae : 

Dales, Ge. Lib. xii. Epig. 43. 

Too much, Sabellus, you delight 

In poems, that to luſt excite, 

Where Venus, varying (till her ſhape, 

Provokes to inceſt or a rape: 

Not ſuch the leudelt harlots know, 

Nor Elzphantis' books can ſhow. 

Ovid mentions the ſame kind of pictures that ſound 
a place even in Auguſtus's cabinet, 

Scilicet in domibuzs veſtris, ut priſca virorum 

Artifici fulgent corpora pitta manu: 
Sic quae concubitus varios Veneriſque figuras 
Exprimat, eſt aliquo parva tabella loco. 
De Triſt. Lib. ii. v. 5 23. 

As ancient heroes, by the painter's hand 

Immortaliz'd, in thy rich gallery ſtand, 

Immodeſt pictures in ſome corner lye, 

With feats of luſt to catch the wanton eye. 

There are ſeveral of the Sigilla, or ſeals, Suetonius 
ſpeaks of, to be met with in collections of ancient In- 
taglio's. 

But, I think, what puts it beyond all doubt that 
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theſe coins were rather made by the emperor's order, 
than as a ſatire on him, is, becauſe they are now found 
in the very place that was the ſcene of theſe his un- 
| natural luſts. 

Duem rupes omen tetra latebit 
Inceſtopoſſeſſa Seni? Cl. de. quarto. Conf, Hon. 
Who has not heard of Caprea's guilty ſhore, 
Polluted by the rank old emperor ? 
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Took a felucca at Naples to carry me to Rome, 
that I might not be forced to run over the ſame 

fights a ſecond time, and might have an opportunity 
of ſeeing many things in a road, which our voyage 
writers have not ſo particularly deſerib d. As, in my 
journey from Rome to Naples, I had Horace for my 
guide, fo I had the pleaſure of ſeeing my voyage from 
Naples to F.ome deſcribed by Virgil. It is indeed 
much eaſier to trace out the way Aeneas took, than 
that-of Horace, becauſe Virgil has mark'd it out by 
capes, iſlands, and other parts of nature, which are 
not ſo ſubject to change or decay, as ate towns, cities, 
and the works of art. Mount Pauſilypo makes a beau» 
tiful proſpect to thoſe who paſs by it: at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from it lies the little land of Niſida, adorned 
with a great variety of plantations, riſing one above a- [ 
nother in ſo beautiful an order, that the whole iſland 
looks like a large Terrace-parden. It has two little 
ports, and is not at preſent troubled with any of thoſe 
noxious {teams that Lncan mentions, 

— Tali ſpiramine Nejis 

Emittit Stygium nebulois Abra ſaxht. 
Lib. vi. v. 90. 
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Neſis* high rocks ſuch Stygian air produce, 

And the blue breathing peſtilence diffuſe. 

From Niſida we row'd to cape Miſeno. The extre- 
mity of this cape has a long cleft in it, which was en- 
larg'd and cut into ſhape by Agrippa, who made this 
the great port for the Roman fleet that ſerv'd in the 
Mediterranean; as that of Ravenna held the ſhips 
deſign'd for the Adriatic and Archipelago. The high- 
eſt end of this promontory riſes in the faſhion of a 
ſepulchre or monument to thoſe that ſurvey it from 
the land, which perhaps might occaſion Virgil's bury- 
ing Miſenus under it. I have ſeen a grave Italian au- 
thor, who has written a very large book on the Cam- 
pania Felice, that, from Virgil's deſcription of this 
mountain, concludes it was call'd Acrius before Miſe- 
nus had given it a new name. 

Alt pius Aeneas ingenti mole S epulchrum 

Imponit, ſuaque arma viro remumque tubamque 

Monte ſub Aerio, qui nunc Miſenus ab i/lo 

Dicitur, aeternumque tenet per faecula nomen. 

Aen. vi. v. 232. 

But good Aeneas order'd on the ſhore 

A ſtately tomb; whole top a trumpet bore, 5 

A ſoldier's fauchion, and a ſeaman's oar, 

Thus was his friend interr'd; and deathleſs fame 

Still to the /z/7y cape conſigns his name. Dryden. 

There are {till to be ſeen a few ruins of old Miſe- 
num; but the moſt conſiderable antiquity of the place 
is a ſet of galleries that are hewn into the rock, and 
are much more ſpacious than the Piſcina Mirabilis, 
Some will have them to have been a reſervoir of water; 
but others more probably ſuppoſe them to have been 
Nero's baths. I lay the firſt night on the iſie of Pro- 
eita, which js pretty well cultivated, and contains a- 
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bout four thouſand inhabitants, who are all vaſſals to 
the marquiſs de Vaſto. 

The next morning I went to ſee the iſle of Iſchia, 
that ſtands further out into the ſea. The ancient poets 
call it Inarime, and lay Typhocus under it, by reaſon 
of its eruptions of fire, There has been no eruption 
for near theſe three hundred years. The laſt was very 
terrible, and deſtroy'd a whole city. At preſent there 
are ſcarce any marks left of a ſubterraneous fire; for 


the earth is cold, and over-run with graſs and ſhrubs, 


where the rocks will ſuffer it. There are indeed ſeve- 
ral little cracks in it, thro' which there iſſues a con- 
ſtant ſmoke; but 'tis probable this ariſcs from the 
warm ſprings that feel the many baths, with which 
this iſland is plentifully ſtock'd. I obſerv'd, about 
one of theſe breathing paſſages, a ſpot of myrtles that 
flouriſh within the ſteam of theſe vapours, and have a 
continual moiſture hanging upon them. On the ſouth 
of Iſchia lies a round lake of about three quarters of a 
mile diameter, ſeparate from the ſea by a narrow tra 
of land. It was formerly a Roman port. On the north 
end of this iſland ſtands the town and caltle, on an ex- 
ceeding high rock, divided from the body of the iſl:nd, 
and inaccefible to an enemy on all ſides. This iſland is 
larger, but much more rocky and barren than Pro- 
cita, Virgil makes them both ſhake at the fall of part 
of the mole of Baiae, that ſtood at a few miles diſtance 
from them. 

Qualis in Euboico Baiarum littore quondam 

Saxea pila cadit, magnis quam molibus ante 

Conſtructam jaciunt pelngs : jic illa ruinam 

Prona trabit, penituſque vadis illiſa recumbit : 

Miſcent ſe maria et nigrae ditollunlur arenae ; 

Tum ſonitu Prochyta alia tremit, durumque cubile 
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Inarime, Jovis imperiis impoſta Typhoeo. 
Aen. ix. v. 710. 
Not with leſs ruin than the Baian mole 
(Rais d on the ſeas the ſurges to control) 
At once comes tumbling down the rocky wall; 
Prone to the deep the ſtones diſ- jointed fall 
Off the vaſt pile; the ſcatter'd ocean flies; 
Black ſands, diſcolour'd froth, and mingled mud 
ariſe. 
The frighted billows roll, and ſeek the ſhores: 
Trembles high Prochyta, and 1ſchia rores : 
Typhoeus rores beneath, by Jove's command, 
Aſtoniſh'd at the flaw that ſhakes the land; 
Soon ſhifts his weary fide, and ſcarce awake, 
With wonder feels the weight preſs lighter on his 
back. Dryden, 
I don't ſee why Virgil, in this noble compariſon, 
has given the epithet of Alta to Prochyta; for it is 
not only no high iſland in itſelf, but is much lower 
than Iſchia, and all the points of land that lie within 
its neighbourhood. I ſhould think Alta was join'd 
adverbially with Tremit, did Virgil make vſe of ſo 
equivocal aſyntax, I cannot forbear inſerting, in this 
place, the lame imitation Silius Italicus has made of 
the foregoing paſſage. 
Haud aliter flrudio Tyrrhena ad littora Saxo, 
Pupnatura fretis, ſubler caeciſque procellis 
Pila immane ſonans, impinzitur ardua ponto; 
Inmugit Nereus, diviſaque caerula pulſu 
Lliſam occipiunt irata ſub acquora montem, Lib, iv, 
So a valt fragment of the Balan mole, 
That, fix'd amid the T yrrhene waters, braves 
The beating tempeſts and inſulting waves, 
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Thrown from its baſis with a dreadful ſound, 

Daſhes the broken billows all around, 

And with reſiſtleſs force the ſurface cleaves, 

That in its angry waves the falling rock receives, 

The next morning going to Cumae thro' a very 
pleaſant path, by the Mare Mortuum, and the Elyſian 
fields, we ſaw in our way a great many ruins of ſe- 
pulchres, and other ancient ediſices. Cumae is at pre- 
ſent utterly deſtitute of inhabitants, ſo much is it 
chang'd fince Lucan's time, if the poem to Piſa be his. 
Acidalid quae condidit: Alite muros 

Euboicam referens foecunda Neapolis urbem. 

Where the fam'd walls of fruitful Naples lie, 

That may for multitudes with Cumae vie. 

They ſhow here the remains of Apollo's temple, 
which all the writers of the antiquities of this place 
ſuppoſe to have been the ſame Virgil deſcribes in his 
fixth Aeneid, as built by Daedalus, and that the very 
tory, which Virgil there mentions, was actually en- 
graven on the front of it. ; 

Redditus his primùm terris tibi Phoebe ſacravit 

Remigium Alarum, poſuitque immania Templa. 

In foribus lethum Androgeo, tum pendere poenas 
Cecropidae juſſi, miſeram! Septena quotannis - 

Corpora Natorum : SYat ductis fortibus urna. 

Contra elata mari en Gnoſſia tellus, GW. 

Aen. vi. v. 19. 

To the Cumean coaſt at length he came, 

And, here alighting, built his coſtly frame 

Inſcrib'd to Phoebus, here he hung on high 

The ſteerage of his wings that cut the sky; 

Then o'er the lofty gate his art emboſs'd 

Androgeo's death, and off'rings to his ghoſt, 
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Sev'n youths from Athens yearly ſent to meet 

The fate appointed by revengeful Crete; 

And next to thoſe the dreadful urn was plac'd, 

In which the deltin'd names by lots were caſt. 

| Dryden, 

Among other ſubterraneous works there is the be- 
ginning of a paſſage, which is ſtopp'd up, within leſs 
than a hundred yards of the entrance, by the earth 
that is fallen into it. They ſuppoſe it to have been the 
other mouth of the Sibyl's grotto. It lies indeed in 
the ſame line with the entrance near the Avernus, is 
fac'd alike with the Opus Reticulatum, and has till the 
marks of chambers that have been cut into the ſides 
of it. Among the many fables and conjectures which 
have been made on this grotto, I think it is highly 
probable, that it was once inhabited by ſuch as per- 
haps thought it a better ſhelter againſt the ſun than 
any other kind of building, or at leaſt that it was made 
with ſmaller trouble and expence. As for the Mofaic 
and other works that may be found in it, they may 
very well have been added in later ages, according at 
they thought fit to put the place to different uſes. The 
ſtory of the Cimmerians is indeed clogg'd with impro- 
babilities, as Strabo relates it; but it is very likely 
there was in it ſome foundation of truth. Homer's de- 
ſcription of the Cimmerians, whom he places in theſe 
parts, anſwers very well to the inhabitants of ſuch 2 
long dark cavern. 

The gloomy race, in ſubterraneous cells, 

Among ſurrounding ſhades and darkneſs dwells; 

Hid in th' unwholfom covert of the night, 

They ſhun th' approaches of the chearſul light: 

The ſun neer viſits their obſcure retreats, ; 

Nor when he runs his courſe, nor when he ſets, 
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Unhappy mortals ! Odyſ. Lib. x, 

Tu quoque littoribut noſtrit, Aeneia nutrix, 

Aeternam moriens ſumam, Cajeta, dediſti : 

Et nunc ſervat honos ſadem tuus, ofſague nomen 

Heſperid in mag nd, ſi qua eſt ea gloria, ji ignant. 

Aen. vil. v. 1. 

And thou, O matron of immortal fame, 

Here dying, to the ſhore halt left thy name: 

Cajeta ſti]! the place is call'd from thee, , 

The nurſe of great Aencas' infancy. | 
Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains; 
Thy name ('tis all a ghoſt can have) remains. 
Dryden. 

I ſaw at Cajeta the rock of marble, ſaid to be cleft 
by an earthquake at our Saviour's death. There is 
written over the chapel door, that leads into the crack, 
the words of the evangeliſt Ecce terrae-motus fattus eff 
magnus : Behold, there was a great earthquake! I 
believe every one who ſees this vaſt rent in ſo high a 
rock, and obſerves how exactly the convex parts of 
one ſide tally with the concave of the other, muſt be 
ſatisfy'd that it was the effect of an earthquake, tho? 
1 queſtion not but it either happen'd long before the 
time of the Latin writers, or in the darker ages ſince; 
for otherwiſe I cannot but think they would have taken 
notice of its original. The port, town, caſtle, and 
antiquities of this place have been often deſcribed. 

We tonch'd next at Monte Circcio, which Homer 
calls Inſula Ac, whether it be that it was formerly 
an iſland, or that the Greek ſailors- of his time thought 
it ſo, It is certain they might eaſily have been de- 
ceiv'd by its appearance, as being a very high moun- 
tain join'd'to the main land by a narrow tract of earth, 
that is many miles in length, and almoſt of a level 
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with the ſurface of the water, The end of this pro- 
montory is very rocky, and mightily expos'd to the 
winds and waves, which perhaps gave the firſt riſe to 
the howlings of , wolves, and the roarings of lions, 
that us'd to be heard thence, This I had a very lively 
idea of, being forc'd to lic under it a whole night. 
Virgil's deſcription of Aeneas paſſing by this coaſt 
can never be enough admir'd, It is worth while to 
obſerve how, to heighten the horror of the deſeripti- 
on, he has prepar'd the reader's mind, by the ſolem- 
nity of Cajeta's funeral, and the dead ſtilneſs of the 
night. | 
A pius exequiis Aeneas rite ſolutis, 
 Aggere compoſito tumuli, peſtquam alta quierunt 
Aequora, tendit iter velis, portumgque relinguit. 
Adſpirant aurea in noctem, nec candida curſus 
Luna negat : ſplendet tremulo ſub lumine pontut. 
Proxima Circaeae raduntur littora terrae : 
Dives inacceſſos ubi jolis filia luces 
Alſſiduo reſonat cantu, tectiſque ſuperbis 
| Urit odoratam nocturna in lumina cedrum, 
Arguto tenues percurrens pectine telas : 
Hine exaudiri gemitus, iraeque Leonum 
Vincla recuſantum, et ſerd ſub nocte rudentum : 
Setigerique ſues, atque in praeſepibus urji 
Saeviri, ac formae magnorum ululare luporum : 
Duns hominum ex facie Dea ſaeva potentibus herbis 
Indierat Circe in vultus ac terga ferarum. 
Duae ne monſtra pit paterentur talia Troes 
Delati in portus, neu littora dira ſubirent, 
Neptunus ventis implevit vela ſecundis, 
Atque fugam dedit, et practer vada fervida vexit. 
Aen. vii. v. 5. 
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0 Now, when the prince her funeral rights had paid, 
ne He plow'd the Lyrrhene ſeas with fails diſplay'd; 


to From land a gentle breeze aroſe, by night | 

8, Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was bright, 5 
ly And the fea trembſed with her ſilver light. 

t. Now near the ſhelves of Circe's ſhores they run, 

fi (Circe the rich, the daughter of the ſun) 

0 A daing'rous coalt: the goddeſs waſtes her days 

i- In joyous ſongs, the rocks reſound her lays: 

ws In ſpinning, or the loom, ſhe (pends her night, 
0 And cedar brands ſupply her father's light. 


From hence were heard, (rebellowing to the main) 

The roars of lions that refuſe the chain, 

The grunts of briſtled boars, and groans of bears, 

And berds of howling wolves that ſtun the ſailors 

ears, 

Theſe from their caverns, at the cloſe of night, 

Fill the ſad iſle with horror and affright. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's pow'r, 

(That watch'd the moon, and planetary hour) 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 

Had alter d, and in brutal ſhapes confin'd. 

Which monſters leſt the Trojan's pious hoſt 

Should bear, or touch upon th' inchanted coaſt ; 

Propitious Neptune ſteer'd their courſe by night 

With riling gales, that ſped their happy flight. 

| | Dryden, 

Virgil calls this promontory Aecac Inſula Cirees in 
the third Aeneid; but 'tis the hero, and not the poet 
that ſpeaks. It may however be look'd upon as an 
intimation, that he himſelf thought it an iſland in Ae- 
neas's time. As for the thick woods, which not only 
Virgil but Homer mentions, in the beautiful deſerip- 
tion that Plutarch and Longinus have taken natice of, 
N 
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they are moſt of them grubbed up ſince the promontory 
has been cultivated and inhabited, tho' there are ſtil 
many ſpots of it which ſhow the natural inclination of 
the ſoil leans that way. 

The next place we touch'd upon was Nettuno, 
where we found nothing remarkable befides the ex- 
treme poverty and lazineſs of the inhabitants. At 
two miles diſtance from it lie the ruins of Antium, 
that are ſpread over a great circuit of land. There are 
ſtill left the foundations of ſeveral buildings, and, 
what are always the laſt parts that periſh in a ruin, 
many ſubterraneous grottoes and pallages of a great 
length. The foundations of Nero's port are ſtill to he 
ſeen, It was altogether artificial, and compos'd of 
huge moles running round it, in a kind of circular 
figure, except where the ſhips were to enter, and had 
about three quarters of a mile in its ſhorteſt diameter, 
Tho?” the making of this port mult have colt prodigi- 
ous ſums of money, we find no medal of it, and yet the 
ſame emperor has a medal {truck in his own name for 
the port of Oſtia, which in reality was a work of his 
predeceſſor Claudius, The laſt pope was at conf 
derable charges to make a little kind of harbour in this 
place, and to convey freſh water to it, which was one 
of the artifices of the grand duke, to divert his holi- 
neſs from his proje& of making Civitavecchia a free 
port: There lies, between Antium and Nettuno, 4 
cardinal's Villa, which is one of the pleaſanteſt for 
walks, fountains, ſhades, and proſpects that I cver 
ſaw. 

Antium was formerly famous for the temple of For- 
tune that ſtood in it. All agree there were two for- 
tunes worſhipped here, which Suetonius calls the For- 
tunae Antiates, and Martial the Sorores Antii, Some 
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ue of opinion, that by theſe two goddeſſes were 
meant the two Nemeſes, one of which rewarded good 
men, as the other puniſh'd the wicked. Fabretti und 
others are apt to believe, that by the two fortunes 
were only meant in general the goddeſs who ſent 
proſperity, or ſhe who ſent affliftionsto mankind, and 
produce in their behalf an antient monument found in 
this very place, and ſuperſcrib'd Fortunae Feliciz 
which indeed may favour one opinion as well as the 
other, and ſhows at lea(t they are not miſtaken in the- 
general ſenſe of their diviſion. I don't know whether 


any body has taken notice, that this double function 


of the goddeſs gives a conſiderable light and beauty to 
the Ode which Horace has addreſs'd to her. The: 
whole poem is a prayer to Fortune, that ſhe would 
proſper Caeſar's arms, and canfound his enemies, ſo 
that each of the goddeſſes has her task aſſign'd in the 
poet's prayer; and we may obſerve the invocation is 
divided between the two deities, the firſt line relating 
indifferently to either. That which I have mark d 
ſpeaks to the goddeſs of proſperity, or, if you pleaſe, 
to the Nemeſis of the good, and the other to the god- 
deſs of adverſity, or to the Nemeſis of the wicked. 
0 Diva gratum quae regis Antium, 
Praeſens vel imo tollere de gfadu 
Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
Vertere ſuneribus triumphos! Ge. 
Od. xxv. Lib, 1. 
Great goddeſs, Antium's guardian power, 
Whoſe force is ſtrong, and quick to raiſe 
The loweſt to the higheſt place; 
Or with a wwond"rous fall 
Tobring the haughty lower, 
And turn proud triumphs to a funeral, &. Creech. 
N 2 
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If we take the firſt interpretation of the two For. 
tunes for the double Nemeſis, the compliment to Cae- 
far is the greater, and the fifth ſtanza clearer than the 
commentators uſually make it; for the Clavi tralalis, 
aunei, uncus, lipuidumque plumbum, were actually uſed | of 
in the puniſhment of criminals, ot 

Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the ill h. 
Tiber, into which we enter'd with ſome danger, the MW 
ſea being generally very rough in the parts, where 
the river ruſhes into it, The ſeaſon of the year, the W gf 
muddineſs of the ſtream, with the many green trees 
hanging over it, put me in mind of the delightful 
image that Virgil has given us when Aencas took tir 
firlt view of it. 

Atque hic Aeneas ingentem ex aequore lucum 

Profpicit : hunc inter fluvio Tiberinus amoend, 

Vorticibus rapidis et multd flavus arend, 

In mare prorumpit : variae circumque ſupraque 

Aſſuetae ripis volucres et fluminis alves 

Aethera mulcebant cantu, lucoque wolabant. 

Flectere itor Sociis, terraeque advertere proras 


Imperat, et laetus fluvio ſuccedit opaco. - 7 
| Aen. vii. v. 29. m 
The Trojan from the main beheld a wood, lil 
, Which thick with ſhades,and a brown. horror ſtood; 6 
Betwixt the trees the Tiber took his courſe, pe 
With whirlpools dimpled, and with downward pc 
force 


That drove the ſand along, he took his way, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea: 


About him, and above, and round the wood, as 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, m 
That bath'd within, or bask'd upon his fide, th 


To tuneful ſongs their narrow throats apply d. fi 
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The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy ſhade, and leave the 
main. | Dryden. 
- It is impoſſible: to learn from the ruins of the port 
of Oſtia what its figure was when it ſtood whole and 
entire. I ſhall therefore ſet down the medal, that 1 
have before mention'd, which repreſents it as it was 
formerly. (See at the end Figure 1X.) 
It is worth while to compare Juvenal's deſcription 
of this port with the figure it makes on the coin, 
Tandem intrat poſitas incluſa per aequora moles, 
Tyrrhenamque Pharon, porrectague brachia, riurſus 
Quae pelago eccurrunt medio, longeque relinguunt 
Italiam: non fic igitur mirabere portus 
Quo, Natura dedit Juv, Sat. Xil. v. 75. 
At laſt within the mighty mole ſhe gets, 
Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid ſea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind; 
A work ſo wondrous nature ne'er deſign'd. 
Dryden. 
The ſcas may very properly be ſaid to be inclos'd 
(Incluſa) between the two ſemicircular moles that al- 
molt ſurround them. The Coloſſus, with ſomething 
likea lighted torch in its hand, is probably the Pharos 
in the ſecond line, The two moles, that we muſt ſup- 
pole are join'd to the land behind the Pharos, are very 
poetically defcrib'd by the 
Porrectague brachia, rurſus | 
Quae pelago occurruut medio, longeque relinquunt 
Italiam — ; 
as they retire from one another in the compaſs they 
make, till their two ends almoſt meet a ſecond time in 
the midſt of the waters, where the figure of Neptune 
lis, The poet's reflexion on the haven is very juſt,. 
N 3 
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ſince there are few natural ports better land-lock'd, 
and cloſed on all ſides than this ſeems to have been, 
The figure of Neptune has a rudder by him, to mark 
the convenience of the harbour for navigation, as he 
is repreſented himſelf at the entrance of it, to ſhew it 
ſtood in the ſea. The dolphin diſtinguiſhes him from a 
Tiver god, and figures out his dominion over the ſeas, 
He holds the ſame fiſh in his hand on other medals, 
What it means we may learn from the Greek Epigram 
on the figure of a Cupid, that had a dolphin in one 
hand, and a flower in the other. 
Oude karn warauais alt g % du doc, 


'T5 wiv yap yalay, TIS Tuaooayt Net. 
A proper emblem graces cither hand, 
In one he holds the ſea, in one the land. 
Half a day more brought us to Rome, thro' a road 
that is commonly vifited by travellers, 
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T is generally obſerv'd, that modern Rome ſtands 
higher than the antient; ſome have computed it 
about fourteen or fifteen feet, taking one place with 
another, The reaſon given for it is, that the preſent 
city ſtands upon the ruins of the former; and indeed 
I have often obſerved, that where any conſiderable: 
pile of building ſtood antiently, one (till finds a riſing 
ground, or a little kind of hill, which was doubtleſs 
made up out of the fragments. and rubbiſh of the 
ruin'd edifice. But beſides this particular cauſe, we 
may aſſign another that has very much contributed to 
the raiſing the ſituation of ſeveral parts of Rome: It 
being certain the great quantities of earth, that have 
been waſh'd off from the hills by the violence of 
ſhowers, have had no {mall ſſiare in it. This any one 
may be ſenſible of, who obſerves how far ſeveral build - 
ings, that ſtand ncar the roots of mountains, are ſunk- | 
deeper in the earth than thoſe that have been on the 
tops of hills, or in open plains; for which reaſon the 
preſent face of Rome is much more even and level 
than it was formerly ; the fame cauſe, that has rais'd 
the low grounds, having contributed to fink 2 
that were higher. 

There are in Rome two ſets of antiquities, hs 
Chriſtian and the Heathen. The former, tho' of a 
freſher date, are fo embroi}'d with fable and legend, 
that one receives but little ſatisfaction from ſearching 
into them. The other give a great deal of pleaſure to 
ſuch as have met with them before in antient authors; 
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for a man who is in Rome can ſcarce ſee an object 
that does not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet or 
hiſtorian. Among the remains of old Rome, the gran- 
deur of the commonwealth ſhows itſelf chiefly in 
works that were cither neceſſary or convenient, fuch 
as temples, highways, aqueducts, walls, and bridges 
of the city. On the contrary the magnificence of 


Rome, under the emperors, was rather for oſtentation 


or luxury, than any real uſefulneſs or neceſſity, as in 


baths, amphitheatres, circus's, obelisks, triumphant 


pillars, arches, and mauſoleums; for what they added 
to the aqueducts was rather to ſupply their baths and 
naumachias, and to embelliſh the city with fountains, 
than out of any real neceſſity there was for them. 
Theſe ſeveral remains have been ſo copiouſly deſcrib'd 
by abundance of travellers, and other writers, parti- 

culzrly by thoſe concern'd in the Jearned collection of 
Graevius, that it is very difficult! to make any new 
diſcoveries on ſo beaten a ſabje&, There is however 
ſo much to be obſerv'd in fo ſpacious a field of anti- 
quities, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ſurvey them 
without taking new hints, and raiſing different reflexi- 
ons, according as a man's 'natural turn of thoughts, 
or the conrſe of his ſtudies direct him, 

No part of the antiquities of Rome pleas'd me ſo 
much as the antient ſtatues, of which there is ſtill an 
incredible variety, The workmanſhip is often the 
moſt exquiſite of any thing in its kind. A man would 
wonder how it were poſſible for ſo mnch life to enter 
into marble, as may be diſcover'd in ſome of the beſt 
of them; and even in the meaneſt one has the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing the faces, poſtures, airs and drrſs of 
thoſe that have liv'd ſo many ages before us, There 
is a (trange reſemblance between the figures of the ſe· 
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veral heathen d-ities, and the deſcriptions that the 
Latin poets have given us of them; but as the firſt 
may be look'd upon as the antienter of the two, I 
queſtion nor but the Koman poets were the copiers of 
the Greek ſtatuaries. Tho' on other occaſions we 
often ſind the ſtatuaries took their ſubjects from the 
poets. The Laocoon is too known an inſtance, among 
many others that are to be met with at Rome. In the 
Villa Aldobrandina are the figures of an old and young 
man, engaged together at the Caeſtus, Who are pro- 
bably the Dares and Entellus of Virgil; where by the 
way one may obſerve the make oſ the antient Caeſtus, 
that it only conſiſted of many large thongs about the 
hand, without any thing like a piece of lead at the end 
of them, as ſome writers of antiquities have falſely 
imagin d. 
I quellion not but e in the old poets' 
hint at ſeveral parts of ſculpture, that were in vogue 
in the author's time, tho! they are now never thought 
of, and that thereſore ſuch paſſages loſe much of their 
beauty in the eye of a modern reader, who does not 
look upon them in the ſame light with the author's 
eontemporaries. 1 ſhall only mention two or three 
out of Juvenal, that his commentators have not 2 
notice of, The firſt runs thus; 
Multa pudicitiae veteris veſtigia forſan, 
Aut aliqua extiterint, el ſub Jove, fed Jove nondum 
Barbato, - Sat. vi. v. 14. 
Some thin remains of chaſtity appear'd 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard, 
Dryden. 
I appeal to any reader, if the humour here would 
not appear much more natural and unforced to a 
people that ſaw every day ſome. or other ſtatue of this 
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god with a thick buſhy beard, as there are ſtill many of 
them extant at Rome, than it can to us who have no 
ſuch idea of him; eſpecially if we conſider there was 
in the ſame city a temple dedicated to the young Ju» 
piter, call d Templum Vejovis, where, in all proba- 
bility, there ſtood the particular ſtatue of a * Jupiter 
Imberbis. Juvenal, in another place, makes his flat- 
terer compare the neck of one that is feebly built to 
that of Hercules holding up Antacus from the earth, 
Et longun invalidi collum cervicibus aequat 
Herculis Antaeum procul d tellure tenentis. 
| Sat. iii. v. 88. 
. His long crane neck and narrow ſhoulders praiſe; 
You'd think they were deſcribing Hercules 
Lifting Antacus = — Dryden. 
What a ſtrain'd unnatural ſimilitude muſt this ſeem 
to a modern reader, but bow full of humour, if we 
ſuppoſe it allades to any celebrated ſtatues of theſe 
two champions, that ſtood perhaps in ſome public 
place or highway near Rome? And, what makes it 
more than probable there were ſuch ſtatues, we meet 
with the figures, which Juvenal here deſcribes, on an- 
tique intaglio's and medals. Nay, Propertius has ta- 
| Ken notice of the very ſtatues. 
Ludantum in pulvere figna 
Herculis Antaeique Lib. iii. Eleg. 22. v. 9. 
Antacus here and {tern Alcides. ſtrive, 
And both the grappling ſtatues ſeem to live. 
I cannot forbear obſerving here, that the turn of 
the neck and arms is often commended in the Latin 
poets among the beauties of a man, as in Horace we 
find both put eons that beamiful cups of 
jealouſy: 
$1168 vid. Od: de Faſtis, Lib. ils 
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Dum tu, Lydia, Telephi 


Cervicem rofeam, et cerea Telephi 
Laudas Brachia, vae meu 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 

Certd ſede manent : humor in genas 
Furtim labitur, argiens 

Qudim lentis penitut macerer ignibur. 5 

Od. xiii. Lib. f. v. t. 

While Telephus's youthful charms, 
His roſy neck, and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, 
And in the tender name delight; 
My heart, enrag'd by jealous heats, 
With numberleſs reſentments beats; 
From my pale checks the colour flies, 
And all the man within me dies; 
By fits my ſwelling grief appears 
In riſing ſighs, and falling tears, 
That ſhow too well the warm deſires, 
The filent, low, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. 

This we ſhould be at a loſs to account for, did we 
not obſerve in the old Roman ſtatues, that theſe two 
parts were always bare, and expos'd to view, as much 
as our hands and face are at preſent. I cannot leave 
Juvenal without taking notice that his 

Ventilat aeſtivum digitis ſudantibus aurumy 

Nec fufferre queat majoris pandera gemmac. 

Sat. i. v. 28. 

Charg'd with light ſummer rings his fingers ſweat, 

Unable to ſupport a gem of weight; Dryden. 
was not anciently fo great an hyperbole as it is now; 
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for I have ſeen old Roman rings fo very thick about, 
and with ſuch large ſtones in them that 'tis no wonder 
a fop mould reckon them a little cumberſom in the 
ſummer ſeaſon of io hot a climate. 

It is certain that Satire delights in ſuch alluſions 
and inſtances as are extremely natural and familiar; 
when therefore we {ee any thing in an old ſatyriſt that 
looks forc'd and pedantic, we ought to conſider how 
it appear'd in the time the poet writ, and whether or 
no there might not be ſome particular circumſtances 
to recommend it to the readers of his own age, which 
weare now depriv'd of. One of the fineſt antient ſta- 
tues in Rome is a Meleager with a ſpear in his hand, 
and the head ofa wild boar on one fide of him. It is 
of Parian marble, and as yellow as ivory. One meets 


with many other figures of Meleager in the antient 


Baſſo Relievo's, and on the ſides of the Sarcophagi, 
or ſuneral monuments. Perhaps it was the arms or 
device of the old Roman hunters; which conjecture 
I have found confirm'd in a paſſage of Manilius, that 
lets us know the Pagan hunters had Meleager for their 
patron, as the Chriitians have their St. Hubert, He 
ſpeaks of the conſtellation which makes a good ſportſ- 
man. 

—— Duibus aſpirantibus orti 

Te, Melcagre, colunt — Manil. Lib. v. 

They, on whoſe birth this conſtellation ſhone, 

Thee, Meleager, for their patron own, 

I queſtion not but this ſets a verſe, in the fifth ſa- 
tire of juvenal, in a much better light than if we ſup- 
poſe that the poet aims only at the old ſtory of Melea- 
ger, without conſidering it as ſo very common and 
familiar a one among the Romans, 
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—— Flavi dignus ferro Meleagri 

Spumat aper Juv. Sat. 5. v. 115. 

A boar intire, and wor thy of the {word 

Of Meleager, ſmokes upon the board. Bou les. 

In the beginning of the ninth Satire, Juvenal asks 
his friend, why he looks like Marſya when he was o- 
vercome? 

Scire velim quare toties mihi, Naevole, triſtis 

Occurris fronte obdudtd, ſeu Marſya victus? v. i. 

Tell me why ſantring thus from place to place, 

I meet thee, Naevolus, with aclouded face? 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Some af the commentators tell us, that Marſya was 
alawyer who had loſt his cauſe; others ſay that this 
paſſage alludes to the flory of the ſatyr Marſyas, who 
contended with Apollo; which I think is more hu- 
mourous than the other, if we conſider there was a 
famous ſtatue of Apollo fleaing Marſya in the midſt 
of the Roman Forum, as there are ſtill ſeveral antient 
ſtatues of Rome oa the ſame ſubject. 

There is a paſſage in the ſixth Satire of Juvenal, 
that I could never tell what to make of, till I had got 
the interpretation of it ſrom one of Bellorio's antient 
Baſſo Relievo's, 

Magnorum artificum ſrangebat pocula miles, 

Ut phaleris gauderet Equus : caclataque caſſit 

Romuleae ſimulachra ferae manſueſcere juſſae 

Imperii fato, et geuinas ſub rupe Quiriuot, 

Ac nudam elſigiem clypeo fulgentis et haſta, 

Pendentiſque Dei perituro oftenderat hofti. 

Juv. Sat. xi. v. 102. 
Or elſe a helmet for himſelf he made, 
Where various warlike figures were inlaid ; 
0 
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The Roman wolf ſuckling the twins was there, 

And Mars himſelf, arm'd with his ſhield and ſpear, 

Hov'ring above his creſt, did dreadful ſhow, 

As threatning death to each reliſting foe. 

Dryden's Juvenal, 

Juvenal here deſcribes the ſimplicity of the old ko- 
man ſoldiers, and the figures that were gen:rally en- 
graven on their helmets. The firlt of them was the 
wolf giving ſuck to Romulus and Remus: the ſecond, 
which is comprehended in the two laſt verſes, is not 
ſo intelligible. Some of the commentators tell us, that 
the god here mentioned is Mars, that he comes to ſee 
his two ſons ſucking the wolf, and that the old ſculp- 
tors generally drew their figures naked, that they 
might have the advantage of repreſenting the different 
ſwelling of the muſcles, and the turns of the body, 
But they are extremely at aloſs to know what is meant 
by the word pendentis; ſome fancy it expreſſes only 
the great emboſſment of the figure; others believe it 
hung off the helmet in Alto Relievo, as in the fore- 
going tranſlation, Lubin ſuppoſes, that the god Mars 
was engraven on the ſhield, and that he is ſaid to be 
hanging, becauſe the ſhield which bore him hung on 
the left ſhoulder. One of the old interpreters is of 
opinion, that by hanging is only meant a poſture of 
bending forward to ſtrike the enemy. Another will 
have it, that whatever is placed on the head may be 
ſaid to hang, as we call hanging-pardens ſuch as are 
planted on thetop of the houſe. Several learned men, 
who like none of theſe explications, believe there has 
been a fault in the tranſcriber, and that pendentis 
ought to be perdentis; but they quote no manuſcript 
in favour of their con jecture. The true meaning of 
the words is certainly as follows, The Roman ſol- 
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diers, who were not a little proud of their founder, 
and the military genius of their republic, us'd to bear 
on their kelmets the firit hiſtory of Romulus, who was 
begot by the god of war, and ſuckled by a wolf. The 
figure of the god was made as if deſcending on the 
prielteſs Ilia, or as others call her Rhea Silvia. The 
occalion required his body ſhould be naked. 
Tu quogue inermis eras cum te formoſa Sacerdos 
Cepit, ut hinc urbi ſemina magna dares. 
Ov. de Faſt. Lib. ui. v. 10. 
Then too, our mighty fire, thou ſtood'ſt diſarm'd, 
hen thy wrapt foul the lovely prieſteſs charm'd, 
That Rome's high founder bore 
tho' on other occaſions he is drawn, as Horace has 
deſcrib'd him, Tunic! ciuctum adamantin{ — Girt 
with a veſt of adamant. The ſculptor however, to 
diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of the gods, gave him, 
what the medalliſts call his proper attributes, a ſpear 
in one hand, and a ſhield in the other. As he was re- 
preſented de ſending, his figure appear'd ſuſpended in 
the air over the Veſtal virgin, in which ſenſe the word 
pendentis is extremely proper and poetical. Beſides 
the antique Baſſo Relievo, that made me firſt think of 
this interpretation, I have ſince met with the ſame 
ſigures on the reverſes of a couple of antient coins, 
which were ſtamp'd in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
as a compliment to that emperor, whom, for his ex- 
cellent government and conduct of the city of Rome, 
the ſenate regarded as a ſecond kind of founder, 
(Fee at the end Figure X. XI. ) 
Ilia Veſtalis (q. id enim vetat inde moveri ) 
Sacra lavaturas mans petebat aquas : 
Fe/'a reſedit hum, ventoſque accepit aperto 
Peclore, turbatas reſtituitque comas. 
O 2 
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Dum ſedet, umbroſae ſalices volucreſque canorae 
Fecerunt ſomnos et leve murmur aguae. 
Blanda quies victis furtim ſulrepit ocellis, 


Et cadit a mento languida facta manus. l 
Mars videt hanc, viſamquz cupit, patiturque cupitd: 
Et ſua divind furta fe/ellit ape. ( 


Somnus abit : jacet illa gravis; jam ſcilicet intra 
Viſcera Romanae conditor urbis erat. 
Ov. de Faſtis, Lib, iii. v. 11. 
As the fair Veſtal to the fountain came, 
(Let none be ſtartled at a Veſtal's name) 
Tir'd with the walk, ſhe laid her down to reſt, 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt 
To take the frethnelſs of the morning air, 
And pather'd in a knot her flowing hair: 
While thus ſhe reſted on her arm reclin'd, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind, 
And feather'd quires that warbled in the ſhade, 
And purling ſtreams that through the meadow 
ſtray'd, 
In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid, 
The god of war beheld the virgin lie, 
The god beheld her with a lover's eye, 
And by ſo tempting an occaſion pre ſs'd, 
The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poſſeſs'd: 
Conceiving, as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 
I cannot quit this head without taking notice of a 
line in Seneca the tragedian. 
Primus emergit ſolo 
Dextrd ferocem cornibus premens taurum 
Zetus. — Sen. Oedip. Act. iii. 
—— Firſt Zetus riſes through the ground, 
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Rending the bull's tough neck with pain, 
That toſſes back his horns in vain. 

1 cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the 

{ture of Zetus in the famous groupe of figures, which 
repreſents the'two bet binding Dirce to the horns 

of a mad bull, 

could not forbear whiog particular notice of the 
ſ-veral muſical inſtruments that art to be ſeen in the 
hands of the Apollo's, muſes, fauns, ſatyrs, baccha- 
nals, and ſhepherds, which might certainly give a 
preat light to the diſpute for preference between the 
antient and modern muſic. It would perhaps be no 
impertinent deſign to take off all their models in 
wood, which might not only give us ſome notion of 
the antient muſic, but help us to pleaſanter inſtru- 


ments than are now in uſe, By the appearance they 


make in marble, there is not one ſtring- inſtrument 
that ſeems comparable to our violins; for they are 
all play'd on, either by the bare fingers, or the Plec- 
tram; ſo that they were incapable of addiny any 
length to their notes, or of varying them by thoſe in- 
ſenſible (wellings, and wearings-away of ſound upon 
the ſame ſtring, which give ſo wonderful a ſweetneſs 
to our modern muſic. Beſides, that the ſtring - inſtru- 
ments mult have had very bow! and fecble voices, as 
may be gueſs'd from the ſmall proportion of wood a- 
bout them, which could not contain air enough to 
render the ſtrokes, in any conſiderable meaſure, full 
and fonorous. There is a oreat deal of difference in 
the make, not only of the ſeveral kinds of inſtruments, 
but even among thoſe of the ſame name. The Sy- 
ring?, for example, has ſometimes four, and ſome- 
times more pipes, as high as to-twelve. The fame 
variety of ſtrings may be obſerved on their harps, 
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and of ſtops on their Tibiae; which ſhows the little 
foundation that ſuch writers have gone upon, who 
from a verſe perhaps in Virgil's Eclogues, or a ſhort 
paſſage in a Claſſic author, have been fo very nice in 
determining the preciſe ſhape of the antient muſical 
inſtruments, with the exact number of their pipes, 
ſtrings, and ſtops, It is indeed the uſual fault of the 
writers of antiquities, to ſtraiten and confine them- 
ſelves to particular models. They are for making a 
kind of ſtamp on every thing of the ſame name, and, 
if they find any thing like an old deſcription of the 
ſubject they treat on, they take care to regulate it, on 
all occalions, according to the figure it makes in ſuch 
a paſſage: as the learned German author, quoted by 
Monſieur Baudelot, who had probably never ſeen any 
thing of a houſhold-god, more than a Canopus, at- 
firms roundly, that all the antient Lares were made 
in the faſhion of a jog-botile. In ſhort, the antiqua- 
ries have been guilty of the ſame fault as the ſyſtem- 
writers, who are for cramping their ſubjects into as 
narrow a ſpace as they can, and for reducing the 
whole extent of a ſcience into a few general maxims, 
This a man has occalion of oble: ving more than once, 
in the ſeveral fragments of aatiquity that are till to be 
ſeen in Rome. How many dreſles are there for each 
particular deity? What a varicty of ſhapes in the an- 
tient urns, lamps, lachrymary vellels, Priapus's, hour 
ſnold-· gods, which have ſome of them been repreſented 
under ſuch a particular form, as auy one of them has 
been deſcrib'd with in an antient author, and would 
probably be al! ſv, were they not ſtill to be ſeen in 
their own vindication? Madam Dacier, from ſome 
old cuts of Terence, fancies that the /arva or perſona 
of the Roman actors, was not only a vizard for the 


face, but had falſe hair to it, and came over the whole 
head like a helmet. Among all the ſtatues at Rome, I 
remember to have ſeen but two that are the figures of 
actors, which are both in the Villa Matthei. One ſees 
on em the faſhion of the old ſock and Larva, the lat - 


ter of which anſwers the deſcription that is given of 


it by this learned lady, tho” I queſtion not but ſeveral 
others were in uſe; for 1 have ſeen the figure of Tha- 
lia, the comic muſe, ſometimes with an entire head- 
piece in her hand, ſometimes with about half the head, 
and a little friz, like a tower, running round the 
edges of the face, and ſometimes with a mask for the 
face only, like thoſe of a modern make. Some of the 
Italian actors wear at preſent theſe masłs for the whole 
head. I remember formerly I could have no notion 
of that fable in Phaedrus, before I had ſeen the Sans 
of theſe entire head- pieces. 

Perſonam tragicam forte vulpes viderat : 

O quanta ſpecies, inquit, cerebrum non habet ! 

Lib. 1. Fab. 7. 

As wily Renard walk'd the ſtreets at night, 

On a tragedian's mask he chanc'd to light; 

Turning it o'er he muiter'd with diſdain, 

How valt a head is here without a brain! 

I find Madam Dacicr has taken notice of this paſ- 
ſage in Phaedrus, upon the fame occaſion; but not 
of the following one in Martial, which alludes to the 
fame kind of masks; 

Non omnes fallis, ſcit te Projerpina canum ; 

Perſonam capiti detrabet illa tus. 
Lib. iti. Epigr. 43. 

Why ſhould'ſt thou try to hide thyſelſ in youth? 

Impartial Proſcrpine beholds the truth, 
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And, laughing at ſo fond and vaiq a task, 

Will ftrip thy hoary noddie of its mask. 

In the Villa Borgt eſe is the bt of 4 young Nero, 
which ſhows us the form of an anticut Bulla on the 
breait, which is neithe | ke a heart, as Macrohius de- 
ſcribes it, nor altogether reſembles that in cardinal 
Chigi's cabinet; ſo that, wi hout eltabliſhing a par- 
ticular inſtance into a gener i! rule, we ought, in ſub- 
jects of this nature, to „have room for the humour of 
the artiſt or wearer, There are many figures of pla- 
diators at Rome, tho' I don't remember to have ſeen 
any of the Retiar us, the Samnite, or the antagoniſt 
to the Pinnirapus. But what [ could not. find among 
the ſtatues, I met with in two antique pieces of Moſaic, 
which are inthe poſſeſſion of a cardinal. The Ketia- 
rius is engag'd with the Samnite, and has had fo lucky 
a throw, that his net covers the wholy body of his ad- 
verſary from head to foot; yet his antagoniſt recover'd 
himſelf out of the toils, and was conqueror, according 
to the inſcription. In another piece is repreſented the 
combat of the Pinnirapus, who is arm'd like the Sam- 
nite, and not like the Retiarius, as ſome learned men 
have ſuppoſed: on the helmet of his antagoniſt are 
ſeen the two Pinnae, that ſtand up on either fide like 
the wings in the Petaſius of a Mercury, but riſe much 
higher, and are more pointed. 

There is no part of the Roman antiquities that we 
are better acquainted with, than what relates to their 
ſacrifices. For as the old Romans were very much 
devoted to their religion, we lee ſeveral parts of it en- 
tering their antient Baſſo Relievo's, ſtatues, and me- 
dals; not to mention their altars, tombs, monu- 
ments, and thoſe particular ornaments of architecture, 
which were borrow'd from it, An heathen ritual could 
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not inſtru a man better than theſe ſeveral pieces of 
antiquity, in the particular ceremonies and punctilio's 
that attended the different kinds of ſacrifices. Yet 
there is a much greater variety in the make of the ſa- 
crificing inſtruments, than one finds in thoſe who 
have treated of them, or have given us their pictures, 
For not to inſiſt too long on ſuch a ſubject, I faw in 
ſignior Antonio Politi's collection a Patera without 


any riſing in the middle, as it is generally engraven, 


and another with a handle to it, as Macrobius de- 
ſcribes it, tho” it is quite contrary to any that I have 
ever {cen cut in marble; and I have obſerved perhaps 
ſeveral hundreds, I might here enlarge on the ſhape 
of the triumphal chariot, which is different in ſome 
pieces of ſculpture from what it appears in others; and 
on the figure of the Diſcus, that is to be ſeen in the 
hand of the celebrated Caſtor at Don Livio's, which is 
perfectly round, and not oblong, as ſome antiquaries 
have repreſented it, nor has it any thing like a fling 
falten'd to it, to add force to the toſs. 

Protinus imprudens, attuſque cupidine luſus 

Tollere Tenarides orbem properabat 

be Hyacinthi diſco. 

Ovid. Metam. Lib. x. v. 182: 

Th' unwary youth, impatient for the caſt, 

Went to ſnatch up the rolling orb in haſte. 

Notwithſtanding there are ſo great a multitude of 
cloth'd ſtatues at Rome, I could never diſcover the ſe- 
veral different Roman garments; for 'tis very diffi- 
cult to trace out the figure of a veſt, thro' all the plaits 
and foldings of the drapery; beſides that the Roman 
garments did not differ from each other ſo much by 
the ſhape, as by the embroidery and colour, the one of 
which was too nice for the ſtatuary's obſervation, as 
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the other does not lie within the expreſſion of the 
chiſſel. I obſerved, in abundance of Bas Reliefs, that 

the Cindtus Cabinus is nothing elſe but a long garment, 
not unlike a ſurpli ce, which would have trail'd on the 
ground had it hung looſe, and was therefore gather'd 
about the middle with a girdle. After this it is worth 
while to read the laborious deſcription that Ferrarius 
has made of it. Gindus Cabinus nom aliud fuit quam 
cum togae lacinia lacuvs brachio ſubdutta in tergum ita 
rejiciebatur, ut contratta retraheretur ad pettus, atque 
ita iu nodum necterctur; qui nodus fte cinitus thgan 
contrahebat, brevioremque et ſtriftiorem reddidit. De 
re Veſtiar. Lib. i. Cap. 14. The Cindtus Cabinut was 
nothing more, than, when the bottom of the garment, 
being thrown over the left ſhoulder behind the back, 
was brought round to the breaſt, in ſuch a manner as 
to be gather d into a knotz which knot, or cincture, 
ſtraiten'd the parment, and made it both leſs and 
tighter Lipſius's deſcription of the Samnite armour, 
ſeems drawn out of the very words of Livy; yet not 
long ago a ſtatue, which was dug up at Rome, dreſs'd 
in this kind of armour, gives a muchdifferent explica- 
tion of Livy from what Lipſius has done. This figure 
was ſuperſcrib'd B AH. T ©. MJ. from whence Fabretti 
concludes, that it was a monument erected to the pla- 
diator Bato, who, after having ſucceeded in two com- 
bats, was kill'd in the third, and honourably interr'd 
by order of the emperor Caracalla. The manner of 
punctuation aſter each ſyllable is to be met with in o- 
ther antique inſcriptions. I confeſs I could never 
learn where this figure is now to be ſeen; but I think 
it may ſerve as an inſtance of the great uhcertatnty of 
- this {ſcience of antiquities®, 

id. Fabr. de Columna Trajuri, 
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In a palace of prince Ceſatini I ſaw buſts of all the 
Antonine family, which were dug up about two years 
ſince, not far from Albano, in a place where is ſup- 
pol. d to have ſtood a Villa of Marcus Aurelius,” There 
are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the Fauſtina's, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, a young Commodus, 
and Annius Verus, all incomparably well cut. 

Tho' the ſtatues that have been found among the 
rains of old Rome are already very numerous; there 
is no queſtion but poſterity will have the pleaſure of 
ſceing many noble pieces of ſculpture which are ſtill 
undiſcover'd; for doubtleſs there are greater treaſures 
of this nature under ground, than whit are yet brought 
to light. They have often dug into lands that are de- 
ſcrib'd in old authors, as the places where ſuch parti- 
cular ſtatues and obelisks ſtoòd, and have ſeldom fail'd 
of ſucceſs in their purſuits. There are ſtill many ſuch 
promiſing ſpots of ground that have never been ſearch- 
ed into. A great part of the Palatine mountain, for 
example, lies untouch'd, which was formerly the ſeat 
of the imperial palace, and may be preſum'd to abound 
with more treaſures of this nature than any other jure 
of Rome, 

Ecce Palatino crevit reverentia monti, 

Exultatque habitante Deo, potioraque Delphis 

pra late populis.oracula pandit. 

Non alium certè decuit rectoribus orbis 

Effe Larem, nulloque magis ſe colle poteſtas 

Aeſlimat et ſummis ſentit fi /[tigia Juris. 

Attollens apicem ſubjectis regia roſtris 

Tot circum delubra videt, tantiſque Deorum 


Cingitur excubiis 
Claud. de Sexto Conſulat. Honorii. 
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- The Palatine, proud Rome's imperial ſeat, 
(An awful pile!) ſtands venerably great : 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come, 

In ſupplicating crouds to learn their doom: 

To Delphi leſs th' enquiring worlds repair, 

Nor does a greater god inhabit there: 

This ſure the pompous manſion was deſign'd 

To pleaſe the mighty rulers of mankind; 

Inferior temples riſe on either hand, 

And on the borders of the palace ſtand, 

While o'er the reſt her head ſhe proudly rears, 

And lodg'd amid(t her guardian gods appears. 

But whether it be that the richeſt of theſe diſcoveries 
fall into the pope's hands, or for ſome other reaſon, 
it is ſaid that the prince Farneſe, who is the preſent 
owner of this ſeat, will keep it from being turn'd up 
till he ſees one of his own family in the chair. There 
are undertakers in Rome who often purchaſe the dig- 
ging of fields, gardens, or vineyards, where they find 
any likelihood of ſucceeding, and ſome have been 
known to arrive at great eſtates by it. They pay ac- 
cording to the dimenſions of the ſurface they are to 
break up, and after having made eſſays into it, as they 
do for coal in England, they rake into the molt pro- 
miſing parts of it, tho' they often find, to their diſap- 
pointment, that others have been beforehand with 'em. 
However they generally gain enough by the rubbiſh 
and bricks, which the preſent architects value much 
beyond thoſe of a modern make, to defray the charges 
of their ſearch. I was ſhown two ſpaces of ground, 
where part of Nero's golden houſe ſtood, for which 
the owner has been offer'd an extraordigary ſum of 
money, What encourag'd the undertakers are ſeveral 
very ancient trees, which grow upon the ſpot, from 
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whence they conclude that theſe particular tracts of 
ground mult have lain untouch'd for ſome ages. Tis 
pity there is not ſomething like à public regiſter, to 
preſerve the memory of ſuch ſtatues as have been 
ſound from time to time, and to mark the particular 
places where they have been taken up, which would 
not only prevent many fruitleſs ſearches for the future, 
but might often give a conſiderable light into the qua- 
lity of the place, or the deſign of the ſtatue. 

But the great magazine for all kinds of treaſure, is 
ſuppoſed to be the bed of the Tiber. We may be ſure, 
when the Romans lay under the apprehenſions of ſee- 
ing their city ſack'd by a barbarous enemy, as they 
have done more than once, that they would take care 
to beſtow ſuch of their riches this way as could beſt 
bear the water: beſides what the inſolence of a bratiſh 
conqueror may be ſuppoſed to have contributed, who 
had an ambition to walte and deſtroy all the beauties 
of ſo celebrated a city. I need not mention the old 
common-ſhore of Rome, which ran from all parts of 
the town with the current and violence of an ordinary 
river, nor the frequent inundations of the Tiber, 
which may have {wept away many of the ornaments 
of its banks, nor the ſeveral ſtatues that the Romans 
themſelves flung into it, when they would revenge 
themſelves on the memory of an ill citizen, a dead ty- 
rant, or a diſcarded fayourite, At Rome they have 
ſo general an opinion cf the riches of this river, that 
the Jews have formerly proffer'd the pope to cleanſe 
it, ſo they might have, for their pains, what they found 
in the boſom of it. I have ſeen the valley near Ponte 
Molle, which they propos'd to faſhion into a new 
channel for it, till they had clear'd the old for its re- 
coption, The pope however would not comply with 
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the propoſal, as ſearing the heats miglit advance too 
far before they had finiſhed their work, and produce 
a peſtilence among his people; tho” I don't fee why 
ſuch a deft ign might not be executed now with as little 
danger as in Auguſtus' s time, were there as many 
hands employ'd upon it. The city of Rome would 
receive a great advantage from the undertaking, as it 
would raiſe the banks and deepen the bed of the Ti- 
ber, and by conſequence free 'em from thoſe frequent 
inundations to which they are ſo ſubject at preſent; 
for the channel of the river is obſerved to be narrower 
within the walls, than either below or above them, 

Before I quit this ſubject of the ſtatues, I think it 
very obſervable, that, among thoſe'which are already 
found, there ſhould be ſo many not only of the ſame 
perſons, but made after the ſame deſign. One would 
not indeed wonder to ſee ſeveral figures of particular 
deities and emperors, who had a multitude of temples 
erected to em, and had their ſeveral ſets of worſhip- 
pers and admirers. Thus Ceres, the moſt beneficent 
and uſeful of the heathen divinities, has more ſtatucs 
than any other of the gods or goddeſſes, as ſeveral 
of the Roman empreſſes took a pleaſure to be repre- 
ſented in her dreſs, And 1 believe one finds as many 
Goures of that excellent emperor Marcus Aurelius, as 
of all the reſt together; becauſe the Romans had fo 
great a veneration for his memory, that it grew into 
a part of their religion to preſerve a ſtatue of him in 
almoſt every private family. But how comes it to pals, 
that ſo many of theſe ſtatues are cut after the very 
fame model, and not only of theſe, but of ſuch as had 
no relation, either to the intereſt or devotion of the 
owner, as the dying Cleopatra, the Narciſſus, the 
fawn leaning againlt the trunk of a tree, the boy with 
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a bird in his hand, the Leda and her ſwan, with many 
others of the ſame nature? I mult confeſs I always 
look'd on figures of this kind as the copies of ſome ce- 
lebrated maſter-piece, and queſtion not but they were 
famous originals, that gave riſe to the ſeveral ſtatues 
which we ſee with the ſame air, poſture, and attitudes. 
What confirms me in this conjecture, there are many 
ancient ſtatues of the Venus de Medicis, the Silenus 
with the young Bacchus in his arms, the Hercules Far- 
neſe, the Antinous, and other beautiful originals of 
the ancients, that are already drawn out of the rub- 
biſh, where they lay conceal'd for ſo many ages. A- 
mong the reſt I have obſerved more that are form'd 
after the deſign of the Venus of Medicis, than of any 
other; from whence I believe one may conclude, that 
it was the molt celebrated ſtatue among the ancients, 
as well as among the moderns, It has always been 
ufual for ſculptors to work upon the beſt models, as 
it is for thoſe that are curious to have copies of them, 

I am apt to think ſomething of the ſame account 
may be given of the reſemblance that we meet with 
in many of the antique Baſſo Relievo's. I remember I 
was very well pleaſed with the device of one that I 
met with on the tomb of a young Roman lady, which 
had been made for her by her mother. The ſculptor ” 
had choſen the rape of Proſerpine for his device, where 
in one end you might ſee the god of the dead (Pluto) 
hurrying away a beautiful young Virgin, (Proſerpine) 
and at the other the grief and diſtraction of the mother 
(Ceres) on that occaſion. I have ſince obſerved the 
ſame device upon ſeveral Sarcophapi, that have in- 
clos'd the aſhes of men or boys, maids or matrons; 
for when the thought took, tho? at firſt it received its 
riſe from ſuch a particular occaſion as I have menti- 
P 2 
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on'd, the ignorance of the ſculptors apply'd it pro- 
miſcuouſly. I know there are authors who diſcover 
a myſtery in this device. 

A man is ſometimes ſurpriſed to find ſo many ex- 
travagant fancics as are cut on the old pagan tombs, 
Masks, hunting-matches, and Bacchanals are ve 
common; ſometimes one meets with a lewd figure of 
A Priapus, and in the Villa Pamphilia is ſeen a ſatyr 
coupling with a goat, There are however many of « 
more ſerious nature, that ſhadow out the exiſtence of 
the foul after death, and the hopes of a h-ppy immor- 
tality. I cannot leave the Ballo Relievo's without 
mentioning one of 'em, where the thought is extreme- 
ly noble. It is call'd Homer's Apotheoſis, and con- 
ſiſts of a groupe of figures cut in the ſame block of 
marble, and riſing one above another by four or ſive 
different aſcents. Jupiter fits at the top of it with a 
thunderbolt in his hand, and, in ſuch a majeſty as 
Homer himſelf repreſents him, preſides over the ce- 
remony. 

EvUpoy * Puvpyora Keovd ny reg v ut ro- MAG), 

"Arporary nopupf wonulerudog Ovauuroo, 

II. i. v. 499. 

There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 

The Thund'rer ſate; where old Olympus ſhrouds 

His hundred heads in heav'n, and props the clouds. 

Pope. 

Immediately beneath him are the figures of the 
nine muſes, ſuppos'd to be celebrating the praiſes of 
the poet. Homer himſelf is placed at one end of the 
loweſt row, fitting in a chair of ſtate, which is ſupport- 
ed on each ſide by the figure of a kneeling woman. 
The one holds a ſword in her hand to repreſent the 


Iliad, or actions of Achilles, as the other has an Aplultre 
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to repreſent the Odyſſey, or voyage of Ulyſſes, About 
the poet's feet are creeping a couple of -mice, as an 
emblem of the Batrachomyomachia. Behind the chair 
ſtands Time, and the Genius of the earth, diſtinguiſh'd 
by their proper attributes, and putting a garland on 
the poet's head, to intimate the mighty reputation he 
has gain'd in all ages, and in all nations of the world. 
Before him ſtands an altar with a bull ready to be ſa- 
crific'd to the new god, and behind the victim a train 
of the ſeveral virtues that are repreſented in Homer's 
works, or to be learn't out of them, lifting up their 
hands in admiration of the poet, and in applauſe of 
the ſolemnity. This antique piece of ſculpture is in 
the poſſeſſion of the conſtable Colonna, but. never 
ſhown to thoſe who ſee the palace, unleſs they peru 
cularly deſire it. 

Among the great 0 of ancient coins which I 
ſaw at Rome, I could not but take particular notice of 
ſuch as relate to any of the buildings or ſtatues that 
are (till extant. - Thoſe of the firſt kind have been al- 
ready publiſhed by the writers of the Roman antiqui- 
tics, and may be molt of them met with in the laſt e- 
dition of Donatus, as the pillars of Trajan and An- 
tonine, the arches of Druſus Germanicus and Septi- 
mius Severus, the temples of Janus, Concord, Veſta, 
Jupiter tonans, Apollo and Fauſtina, the Circus Ma- 
ximus, Agonalis, and that of Caracalla, or, according 
to Fabretti, of Galienus, of Veſpaſian's amphitheatre, 
and Alexander Severus's baths; tho', I muſt confeſs, 
the ſubje& of the laſt may be very well doubted of. As 
for the Meta Sudans and Pons Aelius, which have 
gain'd a place among the buildings that are now ſtand- 
ing, and to be met with on old reverſes of medals; 
the coin that ſhows the firſt is generally rejected as ſpu- 
© 3 
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rious, nor is the other, tho' cited in the laſt edition 
of monſieur Vaillant, eſteem'd more authentic by the 
preſent Roman medaliſts, who are certainly the moſt 
skilful in the world, as to the mechanical part of this 
Science. I ſhall cloſe up this ſer of medals with a very 
curious one, as large as a medalion, that is ſingular 
in its kind. On one fide is the head of the emperor 
Trajan, the reverſe has on it the Circus Maximus, and 
a view of the {ide of the Palatine mountain that faces 
it, on which are ſeen ſeveral edifices, and among the 
reſt the famous temple of Apollo, that has ſtill a con- 
ſiderable ruin ſtanding. This medal I ſaw in the hands 
of monſeigneur Strozzi, brother to the duke of that 
name, who has many curioſities in his poſſeſſion, and 
is very obliging to a ſtranger who delires the ſight of 
em. It is a ſurpriſing thing, that among the great pie- 
ces of architecture repreſented on the old coins, one 
can never meet with the Pantheon, the Mavſoleum of 
Auguſtus, Nero's golden houſe, the Moles Adriani, the 
Septizonium of Severus, the baths of Dioclehan, &c. 
But ſince it was the cuſtom of the Roman emperors 
thus to regiſter their moſt remarkable buildings as 
well as actions, and ſince there are ſeveral in either of 
theſe kinds not to be found on medals, more extraor- 
dinary than thoſe that are, we may, I think, with great 
reaſon ſuſpect our collections of the old coins to be 
extremely deſicient, and that thoſe which are already 
found out ſcarce bear a proportion to what are yet un- 
diſcover'd, A man takes a great deal more pleaſure in 
ſurveying the ancient ſtatues, who compares them 
with meda's, than it is poſſible for him to do without 
ſome little knowledge this way; for theſe two arts i!- 
luſtrate each other; and as there are ſeveral particulars 
in bijtory and antiquities which reccive a great light 
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from ancient coins, ſo would it be impoſſible to deci- 
pher the faces of the many ſtatues thatare to be ſeen at 
Rome, without fo univerſal a key to them. It is this 
that teaches to diſtinguiſh the kings and conſuls, em- 
perors and empreſſes, the deities and virtues, with a 
thouſand other particulars relating to a ſtatuary, and 
not to be learnt by any other means. In the Villa 
Pamphilia ſtands the ſtatue of a man in womun's 
clothes, which the antiquaries do not know what to 
make of, and therefore paſs it off for an Hermaphro- 
dite; But a learned medaliſt in Rome has lately fix'd 
it to Clodius, who is ſo famous for having intruded in- 
to the ſolemnities of the Bona Dea in a woman's habits 
for one ſees the ſame features and make of face in a 
medal of the Clodian family. 

I have ſeen on coins the four fineſt figures keg 
that are now extant: the Hercules Farneſe, the Ve- 
nus of Medicis, the Apollo in the Belvidere, and the 
famous Marcus Aurelius on horſeback. The oldeſt 
medal that the firſt appears upon is one of Commodus, 
the ſecond on one of Fauſtina, the third on one of 
Antoninus Pius, and the laſt on one of kucius Vetus. 
We may conclude, I think, from hence, that theſe 
ſtatues were extremely celebrated among the old Ro- 
mans, or they would never have been honoured with 
a place among the emperor's coins. We may further 
obſerve, that all four of 'em make their firſt appearance 
in the Antonine family; for which reaſon I am apt 
to think they are all of them the product of that age. 
They would probably have been mention'd by Pliny 
the naturaliſt, who liv'd in the next reign, ſave one, 
before Antoninus Pius, had they been made in his 
time. As for the brazen figure of Marcus Aurelius on 


horſeback, there is no doubt of its being of this age, 


tho' I muſt confeſs it may be doubted, whether the 


medal I have cited repreſents it, All I can ſay for it 
is, that the harſe and man on the medal ate in the 
ſame poſture as they are on the ſtatue, aud that there 
is a .reſemblance of Marcus Aurelius's fice; for I 
have {een this reverſe on a medalion of Don Livio's 
cabinet, and much more diſtinctly in another very 
beautiful one, that is in the hands of fignior Marcus 
Antonio. It is generally objected, that Lucius Verus 
would rather have plac'd the figure of himſelf on horſe- 
back upon the reverſe of his own coin, than the figure 
of Marcus Avrelius. But it is very well known that 
an emperor often ſtamp'd on his coins the face or or- 
naments of his collegue, as an inſtance of his reſpect 
or friendſhip for him; and we may ſuppoſe Lucius 
Verus would omit no opportunity of doing honour to 
Marcus Aurelius, whom he rather rever'd as his fa- 
ther, than treated as his partner in the empire, The 
famous Antinous in the Belvidere mult have been 
made too about this age; for he dy'd towards the 
middle of Adrian's reign, the immediate predeceſſor 
of Antoninus Pins. This entire figure, tho” not to 
be found in medals, may be ſcen in ſeveral precious 
ſtones. Monſieur La Chauſſe, the author of the Mu- 
ſaeum Romanum, ſhew'd me an Antinous that he has 
publiſh'd in his laſt volume, cut in a Cornelian, which 
he values at fifty piſtoles. It repreſents him in the ha- 
bit of a Mercury, and is the ſineſt Intaglia that I ever 
ſaw. 

Next to the ſtatves, there is nothing in Rome more 
ſurpriſing than that amazing varicty of ancient pillars 
of ſo many kinds of marble. As molt of the old ſtatucs 
may be well ſuppos'd to have been cheaper to their 
firſt owners, than they are to a modern purchaſer, ſe- 
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yeral of the pillars are certainly rated at a much lower 
price at preſent than they were of old. For, not to 
mention what a hvge column of Granite, Serpentine, 
or Porphyry muſt have coſt in the quarry, or in its 
carriage from Aegypt to Rome, we may only conſider 
the great difficulty of hewing it into any form, and of 
giving it the due turn, proportion and poliſh, It is 
well known how theſe forts of marble reſiſt the im- 

reſſions of ſuch inſtruments as are now in uſe, There 
is indeed a Milaneſe at Rome who works in them; 
but his advances are fo very ſlow, that he ſcarce lives 
upon what he gains by it. He ſhow'd me a piece of 
Porphyry work'd into an ordinary ſalver, which had 
colt him four months continual application, before 
he could bring it into that form. The ancients had 
probably ſome ſecret to harden the edges of their tools, 
without recurring to thoſe extravagant opinions of 
their having an art to molliſy the (tone, or that it was 
naturally ſofter at its firſt cutting from the rock, or, 
what is ſtill more abſurd, that it was an artificial com- 
poſition, and not the natural product of mines and 
quarries, The moſt valuable pillars about Rome, for 
the marble of which they are made, are the four co» 
lumns of Oriental Jaſper in St. Paulina's chapel at 
St, Mary Maggiore; two of Oriental Granite in St. 
Pudenziana; one of tranſparent Oriental Jaſper in 
the Vatican library; four of Nero-Bianco in St. Ce- 
cilia Tranſtevere; two of Brocatello, and two of 
Oriental Agate in don Livio's palace; two of Giallo 
Antico in St. John Lateran, and two of Verdi Antique 
in the Villa Pamphilia, Theſe are all entire and ſo- 
lid pillars, and made of ſuch kinds of marble as are 
no where to be found but among antiquities, whether 
it be that the veins of it are undiſcover'd, or that they 
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were quite exhauſted upon the ancient buildings. A. 
mong theſe old pillars I cannot forbear reckoning a 
great part of an alabaſter column, which was found in 
the ruins of Livia's Portico. It is of the colour of fire, 
and may be ſeen over the high altar of St. Maria in 
Campitello; for they have cut it into two pieces, and 
fix'd it in the ſhape of a croſs in a hole of the wall that 
was made on purpoſe to recciveit; ſo that the light, 
paſſing thro” it from without, makes it look, to thoſe 
who are in the church, like a huge tranſparent croſs 
of amber. As for the workmanſhip of the old Roman 
pillars, monſicur Deſgodetz, in his accurate meaſures 
of theſe ruins, has obſerved, that the ancients have 
not kept to the nicety of proportion, and the rules of 
art, ſo much as the moderns in this particular. Some, 
to excule this defect, lay the blame of it on the work- 
men of Aegypt, and of other nations, who ſent moſt 
of the ancient pillars ready ſhap'd to Rome : others 
ſay that the ancients, knowing architecture was chiefly 
defigr.'d to pleaſe the cye, only took care to avoid ſuch 
diſproportions as were groſs enough to be oblery'd by 
the light, without minding whether or no they ap- 
proach'd to a mathematical exactneſs: others will 
have it rather to be an effect of art, and of what the 
Italians call the Gu/7o grande, than of any negligence 
in the architect; for they ſay, the ancients always 
conlider'd the Gtuation of a building, whether it were 
high or low, in an open ſquare or in a narrow ſtreet, 
and more or leſs deviated from their rules of art, to 
comply with the ſeveral diſtances and elevations from 
which their works were to be regarded. It is faid there 
is an lonic pillar in the Santa Maria Tranſtevere, 
where the marks of the compaſs are {till to be ſeen on 
the volute, and that Palladio learnt from hence the 
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working of that difficult problem; but I never could 
fad time to examine all the old columns ot that church. 
Among th piliars | mult not pass over the two nobleſt 
in the world, thoſe ot Lrajan and Antonine., There 
could not have been a more magnificent deſign than 
that of Trajan's pillar. Where could an emperor's 
aſhes have been ſo nobly lodg'd, as in the midſt of 
his metropolis, and on the top of ſo exalted a monu- 
ment, with the preateſt of his actions underneath him? 
or, as ſome will have it, his ſtatue was on the top, 
his urn at the foundation, and his battles in the midſt. 
The ſculpture of it is too well known to be here men- 
tion d. The moſt remarkable piece in Antonine's pil- 
lar is the figure of jupiter Pluvius, {ending down rain 
on the fainting army of Marcus Aurelius, and thun- 
derbolts on his enemies, which is the greateſt conſir- 
mation poſſible of the ſtory of the Chriſtian legion, 
and will be a ſtanding evidence for it, when any paſ- 
ſage in an old author may be ſuppoſed to be forged, 
The figure, that Jupiter here makes among the clonds, 
puts me in mind of a pallage in the Aeneid, which 
gives juſt ſuch another image of him, Virgil's inter- 
preters are certainly to blame, that ſuppoſe it is no- 
thing but the air which is here meant by Jupiter, 
Duantus ab occaſu veniens pluvialibus hoedis 
Verberat imber humum, quam multd grandine nimbi 
In vada praecipitant, quum Jupiter horridus auftris 
Torquet aquoſam hyemem, et caclo cava nubila rumpit. 
Ven. ix, v. 668, 
The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 
From wellward, when the ſhow'ry kids ariſe: 
Or patt' ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden d rain, 
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Or bellowing clouds burſt with a ſtormy ſound, | 
And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. | 
Dryden, | 
I have ſeen a medal, that, according to the opinion | 
of many learned men, relates to the ſame ſtory. The 
emperor is entitled on it Germanicus, (as it was in 
the wars of Germany that this circumſtance happened) 
and carries on the reverſe a thunderbolt in his hand; 
for the Heathens attributed the ſame miracle to the 
piety of the emperor, that the Chriſtians aſcribed to 
| the prayers of their legion. Fulmen de coels precibui 
ſuis contra hoſtiuam machinamentum Marcus extorſit, 
ſuis pluvid impetratd cùm ſiti lalorarent. Jul. Capit. 

The emperor Marcus Aurelius, by his prayers, ex- 
torted thunder from heav'n againſt the enemy's bat- 
tering engine, having obtain'd rain for his army, when 
it was oppreſs'd with thirſt. 


Claudian takes notice of this miracle, and has given ¶ qu 
the ſame reaſon for it. re 
1 — Ad templa UVcarus lig 


Clemens Marce redis, cum gentibus undique cintam ¶ be 
Exuit Heſperiam paribus fortuna periclis. 


Laus ibi nulla ducum, nam flammeus imber in hofiem Ni 
| Decidit, hunc dorſo trepidum fumante ferebat of 
$ Ambuſtus fonipes ; hic tabeſcente ſolutus li 
A Subſedit gated, liguefataque fulgure cuſþis q. 
Canduit, et ſubitit fluxere vaporibus enſes. W 

Tune, contenta polo, mortalis neſcia telt lt 

Pugna fuit. Chalduca mag us jeu carmina ritu In 
Armavere dess: ſeu, quid reor, omne tonantis 11 
Obſequium Marci mores potuere mereri. pe 

De Sexto Conf, Hon, Il #t 

So mild Aurelivs to the gods repaid v 


The grateful vows that in his fears he made, 8 
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When Latium from unnumber'd foes was freed : 

Nor did he then by his own force ſucceed; 

But with deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fir'd, 

The wild barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd. 

Wrapt in deyouring flames the horſe-man rag'd, 

And ſpurr'd the ſteed in equal flames engag'd: 

Another pent in his ſcorch'd armour glow'd, 

While from his head the melting helmet flow'd; 

Swords by the lightning's ſubtile force diſtill'd, 

And the cold ſheath with running metal ſill'd: 

No human arm its weak aſſiſtance brought, 

But heav'n, offended heav'n, the battle fought; 

Whether dark magic and Chaldean charms 

Had ſill'd the skies, and ſet the gods in arms; 

Or good Aurelius (as I more believe) 

Deſerv'd whatever aid the Thunderer could give. 

I do not remeniber that M. Dacier, among ſeveral 
quotations on this ſubjeR, in the life of Marcus Au- 
relius, has taken notice, cither of the forementioned 
figure on the pillar of Marcus Antoninus, or of the 
beautiful paſſage T have quoted out of Claudian. 

It is pity the obelisks in Rome had not been charged 
vith ſeveral parts of the Aegyptian hiſtories inſtead 
of hieroglyphics, which might have given no ſmall 
light to the antiquities of that nation, which are now 
quite ſunk out of ſight in thoſe remoter ages of the 
world. Among the triumphal arches, that of Con- 
ſtantine is not only the nobleſt of any in Rome, but 
in the world. I ſearch'd narrowly into it, eſpecially 
among thoſe additions of ſculpture made in the em- 
peror's own age, to ſee if I could find any mark of 
the apparition, that is ſaid to have preceded the very 
victory which gave occaſion to the triumphal arch. 
But there are not the leaſt traces of it to be met with, 
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which i3 not very ſtrange, if we conſider that the great 
eſt part of the ornaments were taken from Trajan's 
arch, and ſet up to the new conqueror, in no {mal 
haſte, by the ſenate and people of Rome, who were 
then moſt of them heathens. There is however ſome. 
thing in the inſcription, which is as old as the arch 
itſelf, which ſeems to hint at the emperor's viſion, 
Inp. Cacſ. Fl. Conſtantino maximo P. F. Auguſto S. P. 
9, N. quod inſtinctu Divinitatis awentis magnitudii 
cum exercitu ſuo tam de Tyranno quam de omni e;1 
factione uno tempore juſtis Rempublicam ultus eff armi, 
arcum triumphis imſignem- dicavit. To the emperor 
Conſtantine, &c. the ſenate and people of Rome hay: 
dedicated this triumphal arch, becauſe, through a Dj. 
vine Impulſe, with a greatneſs of mind, and by for: 
of arms, he deliver'd the commonwealth at once fron 
the tyrant and all his faction. There is no {tatue of 
this emperor at Rome with a croſs to it, tho” the ec. 
cleſiaſtical hiſtorians ſay there were many ſuch e. 
rected to him, I have ſeen his medals that were 
ſtamp'd with it, and a very remarkable one of his 
fon Conſtantius, where he is crown'd by a vidtory 
on the reverſe, with this inſcription, In fee Sigh 


Victor eris. P This triumphal arch, and ſome o- 


ther buildings of the ſame age, ſhow us that archi. 
tecture held up its head after all the other arts of de- 
ſigning were in a very weak and languiſhing condition, 
as it was probably the firſt among them that revived. 
I was ſurpriſed not to find the croſs in Conſtantine' 
arch, I was as much diſappointed not to ſee the figure 
of the temple of Jeruſalem on that of Titus, where or! 
repreſented the golden candleſtic, the table of ſhew- 
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bread, and the river Jordan. Some are of opinion, 
that the compoſite pillars of this arch were made in 
imit2tion of the pillars of Solomon's temple, and ob- 
ſerve that theſe are the moſt ancient of any that are 
ſound of that order. 

It is almoſt impoſſible for a man to form, in his i- 
nagination, ſuch beautiful and glorious ſcenes as ate 
to be met with in ſeveral of the Roman churches and 
chapels; for having ſuch a prodigious ſtock of ancient 
marble within the very city, and at the ſame time ſo 
many different quarries in the bowels of their country, 
noſt of their chapels are laid over with ſuch a rich va- 
nety of incruſtations, as cannot poſſibly be found in 
any other part of the world, And notwithſtanding 
the incredible ſums of money which have been already 
hid out this way, there is fill the ſame work going 
forward in other parts of Rome, the laſt ſtill endea- 
youring to out-ſhine thoſe that went before them. 
Painting, ſculpture and architecture, are at preſent far 


| from being in a flouriſhing condition; but 'tis thought 


they may all recover themſelves under the preſent 
pontificate, if the wars and conſuſions of Italy will 
give them leave. For as the pope is himſelf a maſter 
of polite learning, and a great encourager of arts, ſo 
at Rome any of theſe arts immediately thrives under 
the encouragement of the prince, and may be fetched 
op to its perfection in ten or a dozen years, which is 
the work of an age or two in other countries, where 
they have not ſuch excellent models to form them- 
ſelves upon. | 

I ſhall conclude my obſervations on Rome with a 
letter of king Henry VIII. to Anne of Bullein, tran- 
(cribed out of the famous manuſcript in the Vatican, 
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which the biſhop of Salisbury aſſures us is written with 
the king's own hand. 


cc 
66 
10 
4 
Cc 
ec 
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40 
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* The cauſe of my writing at this time is to hear 
of your health and proſperity, of which I would be 
as glad as in a manner of my own, praying God 
that it be his pleaſure to ſend us ſhortly together, 
for, T promiſe, I long for it; howbeit [I truſt it ſhal 
not be long too, and ſeeing my darling is abſent, 
I can no leſs do than ſend her ſome fleſh, prog. 
noſticating that hereafter thou muſt have ſome of 
mine, which, if he pleaſe, I wou'd have now, 48 
touching your ſiſter's mother, 1 have conlign'd 
Walter Welſh to write to my lord Manwring my 
mind therein, whereby 1 truſt he ſhall not have 
power to diſſeid her; for ſurely, whatever is ſaid, 
it cannot ſo ſtand with his honour, but that he mult 
needs take his natural daughter in her extreme ne- 
ceſſity. No more to you at this time, my own 
darling, but that with a whiſtle I wiſh we were to- 
gether one evening; by the hand of yours, 


HENRY, 
Theſe letters are always ſhown to an Engliſhmu 


that vilits the Vatican library. 
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Within the Neighbourhood of 
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Spent three or four days on Tivoli, Freſcati, Pa- 

leſtrina and Albano. In our way to Tivoli 1 ſaw 
the rivulet of Salforata, formerly call'd Albula, and 
ſmelt the ſtench that ariſes from its waters ſome time 
before I ſaw them. Martial mentions this offenſive 
ſmell in an Epigram of the fourth book, as he does 
the rivulet itſelf in the ſirſt. 

Dd ſiocae redolet lacus lacunae, 

Crudarum nebulae quod Albulurum. 

Lib. iv. Epigr. 4. 

The drying marſhes ſuch a ſtench convey, 

Such the rank ſteams of recking Albula. 

[tur ad Herculeae gelidas qua Tiburis arces, 

Canaque ſulphur, eis Albula fumat aquis. 
Lib. i. Epigr. 5. 

As from high Rome to Tivoli you go, 

Where Albula's ſulphureons waters flow. 

The little lake that gives riſe to this river, with its 
floating iſlands, is one of the moſt extraordinary na- 
tural curioſities about Rome. It lies in the very flat of 
Campania; and as it is the drain of theſe parts, 'tis 
no wonder that it is ſo impregnated with 8 It 
has at bottom ſo thick a ſediment cf Fo that, upon 
throwing in a ſtone, the water boils for a conſiderable 

time over the place which has been ſtirrd up. At the 
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ſame time are ſeen little flakes of ſcurf riſing up, that 
are probably the parts which compoſe the iſlands; 
for they often mount of themſelves, tho' the water is 
not troubled. 

I queſtion not but this lake was formerly much 
larger than it is at preſent, and that the banks have 
grown over it by degrees, in the ſame manner as the 
iſlands have been form'd on it. Nor is it improbable 
but that, in proceſs of time, the whole ſurface of it 
may be cruſted over, as the iſlands enlarge themſelves, 
and the banks cloſe in upon them. All about the lake, 
where the ground is dry, we found it to be hollow by 
the trampling of our horſes feet, I could not diſcover 
the leaſt traces of the Sibyls temple and grove, which 
ſtood on the borders of this lake, Tivoli is ſeen at a 
diſtance lying along the brow of a hill. Its ſituation 
has given Horace occaſion to call it Tibur Supinum, 
as Virgil perhaps for the ſame reaſon entitles it Su- 
perbum. The Villa de Medicis with its water-works, 
the caſcade of the Teverone, and the ruins of the 
Sibyls temple (of which Vignola has made alittle copy 
at St. Peter's de Montorio) are deſcribed in every iti- 
nerary. I muſt confeſs I was molt pleaſed with a beau- 
tilul proſpect that none of them have mention'd, 
which lies at about a mile diſtance from the tun. It 
opens on one fide into the Roman Campania, where 
the eye loſes itſelf on a ſmooth ſpacious plain. On 
the other fide is a more broken and interruptgd ſcene, 
made up of an infinite varicty of inequalities and ſha- 
dowings that naturally ariſe from an agreeable mix- 
ture of hills, groves and vallies. But the moſt en- 
livening part of all is the river Teyerone, which you 
ſee at abont a quarter of a mile's diſtance throwing it- 
tell down a precipice, and falling by ſeveral caſcades 
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tom one rock to another, till it gains the bottom ot 
the valley, where the ſight of it would be quite loſt, 
did not it ſometimes diſcover itſelf thro* the breaks 
and openings of the woods that grow about it, The 
Roman painters often work upon this landskip, and I 
am apt to believe that Horace had his eye upon it in 
thoſe two or three beautiful touches which he has given 
us of theſe ſeats, The Teverone was ſormerly call'd 
the Anio. 
Me nec tam patiens Lacedaemon, 
Nec tam Lariſſae percuſſit campus opimae, 
Duam domus Albuneae reſonantis, 
Et pracceps Anuio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivit. Lib. i. Od. 7. v. 10. 
Not fair Lariſſa's fruitful ſhore, 

Nor Lacedaemon, charms me more 

Than high Albunea's airy walls, 

Reſounding with her water-falls, 

And Tivoli's delightful ſhades, 

And Anio rolling in caſcades, 

That throvgl: the flow'ry meadows glides 

And all the beauteous ſcene divides, 

I remember monſieur Dacier explains mabilibus by 
ductilibus, and believes that the word relates to the con · 
duits, pipes, and canals, that were made to diltribute the 
waters up and down, according to the pleaſure of the 
owner. But any one who ſees the Teverone mult be 
of another opinion, and conclude it to be one of the 
molt znoveable rivers in the world, that has its ſtream 
broken by ſuch a multitude of caſcades, and is ſo often 
ſhifted out of one channel into another. After a very 
turbulent and noiſy courſe of ſeveral miles among the 
rocks and mountains, the Teverone falls into the 
valley beſore-mentiou'd, where it recovers its temper, 
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as it were, by little and little, and after many turng 


and windings glides peaceably into the Tiber. In 


which ſenſe we are to underſtand Silius Italicus's de- 
ſcription, to give it its proper beauty, 

Sulphureis gelidus qua ſerpit leniter undis, 

Ad genitorem Anio labens fine murmure Tibrim, 

Here the loud Anio's boilt'rous'clamouts ceaſe, 

That with ſubmiſſive murmurs glides in peace 

To his old fire the Tiber —— — | 

At Freſcati I had the fatisfa$ion of ſeeing the firſt 
sketch of Verſailles in the walks and water-works, 
The proſpet from it was doubtleſs much more de- 
lightful formerly, when the Campania was ſet thick 
with towns, villas, and plantations. Cicero's Tuſcu- 
lum was at a place call'd Grotto Ferrate, about two 
miles off this town, tho' moſt of the modern writers 
have fix'd it to Freſcati, Nardini ſays, there was 
found among the ruins at Grotto Ferrate a piece of 


ſculpture, which Cicero himſelf mentions in one of 


his familiar epiſtles. In going to Freſcati we had a fair 
view of mount Algido. 

On our way to Palaeſtrina we ſaw the lake Regillus, 
famous for the apparition of Caſtor and Pollux, who 
were here ſeen to give their horſes drink after the 
battle between the Romans and the ſon-in-law of 
Tarquin. At ſome diſtance from it we had a view of 
the Lacus Gabinus, that is much larger than the for- 
mer. We left the road for about halfa mile to ſee the 
ſources of a modern aqueduct. It is entertaining to 


obſerve how the little ſprings and rills, that break out 


ofthe ſides of the mountain, are glean'd up, and con- 
vey'd thro' little cover'd channels into the main hol- 
low of the aqueduct. It was certainly very lucky for 
Rome, ſceing it had occalion for ſo many aqueduRs, 
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that there chanc'd to be ſuch a range of mountains 
within its neighbourhood. For by this means they 
eould take up their water from what height they plea- 
ſed, without the expence of ſuch an engine as that of 
Marli. Thus the Claudian aqueduct run thirty eight 
miles, and ſunk after the proportion of five foot and a 
half every mile, by the advantage only of a high ſource 
and the low fituation of Rome. Palaeſtrina ſtands 
very high, like moſt other towns in Italy, for the ad- 
vantage of the cool breezes; for which reaſon Vir- 
gil calls it Altum, and Horace Frigidum Praeneſte. 


Statius calls it Praeneſte Sacrum, becauſe of the famous 


temple of Fortune that (tood in it. There are ſtill 
great pillars of Granite, and other fragments of this 
ancient temple. But the moſt conſiderable remnant 
of it is a very beautiful Moſaic payement, the fineſt I 
have ever ſeen in marble. The parts are ſo well join'd 
together, that the whole piece looks like a continu'd 
picture. There are in it the figures of a rhinoceros, of 
elephants, and of ſeveral other animals, with little 
landskips, which look very lively and well painted, 
tho” they are made out of the natural colours and ſha- 
dows of the marble. 1 do not remember ever to have 
met with an old Roman Moſaic, compos'd of little pie- 
ces of clay half vitrify'd, and prepar'd at the glaſs- 
houſes, which the Italians call Smalte, Theſe are much 
in uſe at preſent, and may be made of what colour 
and figure the workman pleaſes; which is a modern 
improvement of the art, and enables thoſe who are 
employ'd in it to make much finer pieces of Moſaic 
than they did formerly. 

In our excurſion to Albano we went as far as Nemi, 
that takes its name from the Nemus Dianae. The 
whole country thereabouts is ſtill over · run with woods 
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and thickets. The lake of Nemi lies in a very deep 
bottom, ſo ſurrounded on all ſides with mountains and 


groves, that the ſurface of it is never ruffled with the 


ef Diana's Looking-glaſs. 


Prince Caeſarini has a palace at Jenſano, very near 
Nemi, in a pleafant ſituation, and ſet off with many 
beautiful walks. In our return from Jenſano to Alba- 
no, we paſſed through la Ricca, the Aricia of the an- 
cients, Horace's ſirſt {tage from Rome to Brundiſi. 
There is nothing at Albano ſo remarkable as the pro- 
ſpe from the Capucins garden, which for the extent 
and variety of pleaſing incidents is, I think, the molt 
delightful one that I ever ſaw. It takes in the whole 
Campania, and terminates in a full view of the Me- 
diterranean, You have a ſight at the ſame time of the 
Alban lake, which lies juſt by in an oval figure of a+ 
bout ſeven miles round, and, by reaſon of the con» 
tinu'd circuit of high mountains that encompaſs it, 
looks like the Area of ſome vaſt amphitheatre. This, 
together with the ſeveral green hills and naked rocks, 
within the neighbourhood, makes the moſt agreeable 
confuſion imaginable. Albano keeps up its credit ſtill 
for wine, which perhaps would be as good as it was 
anciently, did they preſerve it to as great an age; but 
as for olives, there are now very few here, tho' they 
are in great plenty at Tivoli; 

Albani pretioſa ſenecTus. | 
Juv. Sat. Xi1i. v. 214. 
Cras bibet Albanis aliquid de montibus aut de 
Setinis, cujus patriam titulumque ſenectus 
Delzvit multa veteris ſuligine teſtae. 
Id. Sat. 5. v. 33: 


leaſt breath of wind, which, perhaps, together with 
the clearneſs of its waters, gave it formerly the name 


Speculumgue Dianae. Virg. | 
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Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 

And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Setine; 

Whoſe title, and whoſe age, with mould o'ergrown, 

The good old cask for ever keeps unknown. 
Bowles. 

Palladiae ſeu collibus uteris Albae. 

| Mart. Lib. v. Epigr. i. 

1 Whether the hills of Alba you prefer, 

| M hoſe rifing tops the fruitfol olive bear. 

Allanae — Clivae. Id. Lib. ix. Epigr. 16. 

Th' Albanian olives. 

The places mention'd in this chapter were all of 
them formerly the cool retirements of the Romans, 
where they uſed to hide themſelves among the woods 
and mountains, during the exceſſive heats of their 
ſummer; as Baiae was the general winter rendezvous, 

Jam terras volucremſue polum fuga veris Aqui 

Laxat, et lcariis coelum latratibus urit. 

Ardua jam denſae rareſcunt moenia Romae : 

Hos Praeneſte ſacrum, nemus hes zlaciale Dianae, 

Algidus aut horrens, aut Tuſcula protegit Umbra, 

Tiburis li lucos, Anienaque frigora captant. 

Sil. 4.1. 


7 


Aibanos quaque T uſculoſque colles 
Et guedcangque jacet ſub urbe frigus: 
Lidenas veteres, breveſque rubras, 
Et quod virgin:9 cruere gaudet 
Annae pomiferum nemus Perennae. 
Mart. Lib. i. Epigr. 123. 
All hun the raging dog- ſtar's ſultry heat, 
And from the halt unpeopled town retreat: 
Some hid in Nemi's gloomy foreſts lie, 
To Paleſtrina ſome for ſhelter fly; 
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Others to catch the breeze of breathing air, 
To Tuſculum or Algido repair; 
Or in moiſt Tivoli's retirements find 

A cooling ſhade, and a refreſhing wind. 

On the contrary, at preſent, Rome is never fuller 
of nobility than in ſummer-time; for the country 
towns are ſo invelted with unwholſom vapours, that 
they dare not truſt themſelves in them while the heats 
laſt. There is no queſtion but the air of the Campania 
would be now as healthful as it was formerly, were 
there as many fires burning in it, and as many inhabi- 
tants to manure the ſoil. Leaving Rome about the latter 
end of October, in my way to Sienna, I lay the ſirſt night 
at a little village in the territories of the ancient Veii. 

Haec tum nomina erant, nunc ſunt fine nomine campi. 

Virg. Aen. vi. v. 776. 

Theſe then were names, now fields without a name. 

The ruins of their capital city are at preſent ſo far 
loſt, that the geographers are not able to determine 
al the place where they once ſtood: fo literally 
is that noble propheſy of Lucan fulfill'd, of this and 
other places of Latium. 

Gentes Mars iſte ſuturas 
Obruet, et populns aevi venientis in orbem 

Erepto, natale feret ; tunc onne Latinum 
Fabula nomen erit : Gabios Veioſque, Coramgque 
Pulvere vix tectae poterunt monſtrare ruinae, 
Albanoſque lares, Laurentinoſque penates, 
Rus vacuum, quod non habitet niſi nocte coact4 
Invitus Lib. vii. v. 389. 
Succeeding nations by the ſword ſhall die, 
And ſwallow'd up in dark oblivion lie; 
Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd; 


Shall like an antiquated fable ſound ; 
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The Ve ian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 

And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 

Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 

The place where once the very ruins lay: 

High Alba's walls and the Lavinian ſtrand, 

(A lonely deſart, and an empty land) 

Shall ſcarce afford. for needful hours of reſt, 

A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt, 

We here faw the lake Bacca, that gives riſe to the 
Cremera, on whoſe banks the Fabii were flain. 

Tercentum numerabat avos, quos turbine Martis 

Ab/tulit una dies, cùm fors non aequa labort 

Patricio Cremerae maculavit ſanguine ripas. | 

Sil. Ital. Lib. 1. 

Fabius a num'rous anceſtry could tell, 

Three hundred heroes that in battle fell, 

Near the fam'd Cremera's diſait'rous flood, 

That ran polluted with Patrician blood. 

We ſaw afterwards, in the progrels of our voyage, 
the lakes of Vico and Bolſena, The laſt is 'reckon'd 
one and twenty miles in circuit, and is plentifully 
ſtock'd with fiſh and fowl. There are in it a couple of 
iſlands, that are perhaps the two floating iſles mentio- 
ned by Pliny, with that improbable circumſtance of 
their appearing ſomething like a circle, and ſometimes 
like a triangle, but never like a quadrangle. It is eaſy 
enough to conceive how they might become fix'd, 
tho" they once floated; and it is not very credible, 
that the naturaliſt could be deceived in his account of 
a place that lay, as it were, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. At the end of this lake ſtands Monteſiaſcone, 
the habitation of Virgil's Aequi Faliſci, Aen. vii. and 
on the ſide of it the town of the Volſiaians, now call'd 
Bolſena. 
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Juv. Sat, iii. v. 191, 
Vollinium ſtood 
Cover'd with mountains, and inclos'd with wood, 
I ſaw in the church yard of Bolſena an antique fu- 
neral monument (of that kind which they called a Sat- 
cophagus) very entire, and, what is particular, en- 
graven on all /ides with a curious repreſentation of a 
Bacchanal. Had the inhabitants obſerved a couple of 
lewd figures at one end of it, they would not have 
thought it a proper ornament for the place where it 
now ſtands. After having travell'd hence to Aqua- 
pendente, that ſtands in a wonderful pleaſant ſituati- 
on, we came to the little brook which ſeparates the 
pope's dominions from the great duke's. The frontier 
caſtle of Radicofani is ſeated on the higheſt mountain 
in the country, and is as well fortify'd as the ſituation 
of the place will permit. We here found the natural 
face of the country quite changed from what we had 
been entertain'd with in the pope's dominions, For 
inſtead of the many beautiful ſcenes of green moun- 
tains and fruitful vallies, that we had been preſented 
with for ſome days before, we ſaw now nothing but a 
wild naked proſpect of rocks and hills, worn out on all 
ſides with gutters and channels, and not a tree or ſhrub 
to be met with in a vaſt circuit of ſeveral miles. This 
ſavage proſpect put me in mind of the Italian proverb, 
that The pope has the fleſh, and the great duke the bones 
of Italy. Among a large extent of theſe barren moun- 
tains I ſaw but a ſingle ſpot that was cultivated, on 
which there ſtood a convent. 
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IENNA ſtands high, and is adorn'd with a great 
many towers of brick, which in the time of the 
commonwealth were erected to ſuch of the members 
as had done any conſiderable ſervice to their country, 
Theſe towers gave us a fight of the town a great while 
before we enter'd it. There is nothing ia this city ſo 
extraordinary as the cathedral, which a man may view 
with pleaſure after he has ſeen St. Peters, tho' 'tis quite 
of another make, and can only be look'd upon as one 
of the maſter· pieces of Gothic architecture. When a 
man ſees the prodigious pains and expence that our 
forefathers have been at in theſe barbarous buildings, 
one cannot but fancy to himſelf what miracles of ar- 
chitecture they would have left us, had they only been 
inſtructed in the right way; for when the devotion 
of thoſe ages was much warmer than it is at preſent, 
and the riches of the people much more at the diſ- 
poſal of the prieſts, there was ſo much money con- 
ſum'd on theſe Gothic cathedrals, as would have ſi- 
niſh'd a greater variety of noble buildings, than have 
been raiſed either before or ſince that time/ 
One would wonder to ſee the vaſt labour that has 
been laid out on this ſingle cathedral. The very ſpouts 
are loaden with ornaments; the windows are form'd 
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like ſo many ſcenes of perſpective, with a multitude 
of little pillars retiring one behind another; the great 
columns are, finely engraven with fruits and foliage 
that run twiſting about them from the vcry top to the 
bottom; the whole body of the church is checquer'l 
with different lays of white and black marble, the 
pavement curiouſly cut out in deſigns and ſcripture: 
ſtories, and the front cover'd with ſuch a varicty of 
figures, and over-run with ſo many little mazes and 
labyrinths of ſculpture, that nothing in the world can 
make a prettier ſhew to thoſe, who preter falſe beau- 
ties, and affected ornaments, to a noble and majeſtic 
Gmplicity. Over-againſt this church ſtands a large 
hoſpital, erected by a ſhoe- maker, who has been bea- 
tify'd, tho' never fainted. There ſtands a figure of him 
ſuperſcrib'd, Sutor ultra crepidam — A ſhoe» 
maker beyond his laſt, I ſhall ſpeak nothing of the 
extent of this city, the cleanlineſs of its ſtreets, nor 
the beauty of its piazza, which ſo many travellers 
have deſcrib'd. As this is the laſt republic that fell 
under the ſudjection of the duke of Florence, ſo is it 
fill ſuppoſed to retain many hankerings after its an- 
cient liberty. For this reaſon, when the keys and 
pageants of the duke's towns and governments paſs 
in proceſſion before him, on St. John baptilt's day, 1 
was told that Sienna comes in the rear of his domini- 
ons, and is puſh'd forward by thoſe that follow, to 
fhow the reluctancy it has to appear in ſuch a ſolem- 
nity. I ſhall ay nothing of the many groſs and abſurd 
traditions of St, Catharine of Sienna, who is the great 
ſaint of this place, I think there is as much pleaſure 
in hearing a man tell his dreams, as in reading ac- 
counts of this nature, A traveller, that thinks them 
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worth his obſervation, may fill a book with them at 
every great town in Italy. 

From Sienna we went forward to Leghorne, where 
the two ports, the Bagnio, and Donatelli's ſtatue of 
the great duke, amidſt the four ſlaves chain'd to his 
pedeſtal, are very noble ſights. The ſquare is one of 
the largeſt, and will be one of the moſt beautiful in I- 
taly, when this ſtatue is erected in it, and a town» 
houſe built at one end of it to front the church that 
ſtands at the other, They are at a continual expence 
to cleanſe the ports, and keep em from being choak'd 
up, which they do by the help of ſeveral engines that 
are always at work, and employ many of the great 
duke's ſlaves. Whatever part of the harbour they 
ſcoop in, it has an influence on all the reſt; for the 
ſea immediately works the whole bottom to a level. 
They draw a double advantage from the dirt that is 
taken up, as it clears the port, and at the ſame time 
dries up ſeveral marſhes about the town, where they 
lay it from time to time. One can ſcarce imagine how 
great profits the duke of Tuſcany receives from this 
ſingle place, which are not generally thought ſo con- 
ſiderable, becauſe it paſſes for a free port. But it is 
very well known how the great duke, on a late occa- 
ſion, notwithſtanding the privileges of the merchants, 
drew no ſmall ſums of money out of them; tho ſtill 
in reſpe& of the exorbitant dues that are paid at moſt 
other ports, it deſervedly retains the name of free. It 
brings into his dominions a great increaſe of people 
from all other nations. They reckon in it near ten 
thouſand Jews, many of them very rich, and fo great 
traffickers, that our Engliſh factors complain they 
have moſt of our country trade in their hands. Tis 
true the ſtrangers pay little or no taxes directly; but 
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out of every thing they buy there goes a large gabel 
to the government. The very ice-merchant at Leg. 
horne pays above a thouſand pound ſterling annually 
for his privilege, and the tobacco-merchant ten thou- 
ſand. The ground is ſold by the great duke at a very 
high price, and houſes are every day riſing on it, 
All the commodities that go up into the country, of 
which there are great quantities, are clogg'd with 
impolitions as ſoon as they leave Leghorne. All the 
wines, Oils, and ſilks, that come down from the fruit- 
ful vallies of Piſa, Florence, and other parts of Tu: 
cany, muſt make their way thro? ſeveral duties and 
taxes before they can reach the port, The canal that 
runs from the ſea into the Arno gives a convenient 
carriage to all goods that are to be ſhipp'd off, which 
does not a little enrich the owners: and in propor- 
tion as private men grow wealthy, their legacies, 
law-ſuits, daughters portions, & c. increaſe, in all 
which the great duke comes in for a conſiderable 
ſhare. The Lucqueſe, who traffic at this port, are 
ſaid to bring in a great deal into the duke's coffers, 
Another advantage, which may be of great uſe to 
him, is, that at five or fix days warning he might find 
credit in this town for very large ſums of money, 
which no other prince in Italy can pretend to. 1 
need not take notice of the reputation that this port 
gives him among ſereign princes; but there is one 
benefit ariſing from it, which, tho' never throyn into 
the account, is doubtleſs very conſiderable. It is well 
known how the Piſans and Florentines long regretted 
the loſs of theic ancient liberty, and their ſubjeclion 
to a family that ſome of them thought themſelves equal 
to, in the flouriſhing times of their commonwealths, 
be town of Leghorne has accidentally done what 
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the greateſt feteh of politics would have found diſſi- 
cult to have brought about; for it has almoſt un- 
peopled Piſa, if we compare it with what it, was ſor- 
merly; and every day leſſens the number of the in- 
habitants of Florence, This does not only weaken 
thoſe places, but at the ſame time turns many of their 
bulieſt ſpirits, from their old notions of honour and 
liberty, to the thoughts of traffic and, merchandiſe; 
and as men engag'd in a road of thriving are no 
friends to changes and reyolutions, they are at pre- 
ſent worn into a habit of ſubjection, and puſh all their 
purſuits another way. It is no wonder therefore that 
the great duke has ſuch apprehenſions of the pope's 
making Civita Vecchia a free port, which may in time 
prove ſo very prejudicial to Leghorne, It would be 
thought an improbable {togy, ſhould I .fet down the 
ſeveral methods that are commonly reported to have 
been made uſe of, during the laſt pontilicate, to put a 
ſtop to this deſign. The great duke's money was ſo 
well beſtow'1in the conclave, that ſeveral of the car- 
dinals diſſuaded the pope from the undertaking, and 
at laſt turn'd all his thoughts upon the little port 
which he made at Antium, near Nettuno. The chief 
workmen, that were to have convey'd the water to 
Civita Vecchia, were bought off; and when a poor 
capuchin, that was thought proof againſt all bribes, 
had undertaken to carry on the work, he died a little 
after he had enter'd vpon it. The preſent pope how- 
ever, who is very well acquainted with the ſecret hiſ- 
tory, and the weakneſs of his predeceſſor, ſeems re- 
ſolved to bring the project to its per ſection. He has 
already been at vaſt charges in finiſhing the aqueduct, 
and had ſome hopes that, if the war ſhould drive our 
Engliſh merchants from Sicily and Naples, they would 
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| ſettle here. His holineſs has told ſome Engliſh gentle. 
men, that thoſe of our nation ſhould have the greateſt 
privileges of any but the ſubjects of the church. One 
of our countrymen, who makes a good figure at 
Rome, told me, the pope has this delign extremely 
at his heart, but that he fears the Engliſh will ſuffer 
nothing like a reſident or conſul in his dominions, 
tho” at the ſame time he hoped the buſineſs might as 
well be tranſacted by one that had no public charac. 
ter. This gentleman has ſo buſied bimſelf in the af. 
fair, that he has offended the French and Spaniſh 
cardinals, inſomuch that cardinal Janſon refuſed to 
fee him, when he would have made his apology for 
what he had faid to the pope on this ſubject. There 
is one great objection to Civita Vecchia, that the air 
of the place is not wholſom ; but this, they ſay, pro- 
ceeds from want of inhabitants, the air of Leghorne 
having been worſe than this before the town was well 
peopled. 

The great profits, which have accrned to the duke 
of Fiorence from his free port, have ſet ſeveral of the 
Nates of Italy on the ſame project. The molt likely 
to ſucceed in it would be the Genoeſe, who lie more 
convenient than the Venetians, and have a more in- 
viting form of government, than that of the church, 
or that of Florence. But as the port of Genoa is ſo 
very ill guarded againſt ſtorms, that no privileges 
can tempt the merchants from Leghorne into it, ſo 
dare not the Genoeſe make any other of their ports 
free, leſt it ſhould draw to it molt of their commerce 
and inhabitants, and by conſequence ruin their chief 
city. 

From LeghorneI went to Piſa, where there is ſtill 
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the ſhell of a great city, tho' not half furniſh'd with 
inhabitants. The great church, baptiſtery, and lean- 
ing tower, are very well worth ſeeing, and are built 
alter the ſame fancy with the cathedral of Sienna. 
Half a day's journey more brought me into the re- 
public of Lucca. | 
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Tris very pleaſant to ſee how the ſmall territorie 
of this little republic are cultivated to the belt ad- 
vantage, ſo that one cannot find the lealt ſpot of 
ground, that is not made to contribute its utmoſt to 
the owner. In all the inhabitants there appears an 
air of chearfulneſs and plenty, not often to be met 
with in thoſe of the countries which lie about 'em. 
There is but one gate for ſtrangers to enter at, that 
it may be known what numbers of them are in the 
town, Over it is written in letters of gold, Libertas, 
This republic is ſhut up in the great duke's do- 
minions, who at preſent is very much incenſed a- 
gainſt it, and ſeems to threaten it with the fate of 
Florence, Piſa, and Sienna. The occaſion as follows, 
The Lucqueſe plead preſcciption for hunting in 
one of the duke's foreſts, that lies upon their fron- 
tiers, which about two years ſince was ſtrictly for- 
bidden them, the prince intending to preſerve the 
game for his own pleaſure. Two or three ſportſmen 
of the republic, who had the hardineſs to offend a- 
gainſt the prohibition, were ſeized, and kept in a 


| {ant however to hear the diſcourſe of the common 
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neighbouring priſon. Their countrymen, to the 
number of threeſcore, attack'd the place where they 
were kept in cuſtody, and reſcued them. The great 
duke redemands his priſoners, and, as a further ſa- 
tisfaction , would have the governor of the town, 
where the threeſcore aſſailants had combined toge- 
ther, dellver'd into his hands; but receiving only 
excuſis, he reſolved to do bimſclf juſtice. Accor- 
dingly he order'd all the Luequeſe to be ſeiz'd that 
were found on a matket-day, in one of his frontier 
towns, Theſe amounted to fourſcore, among whom 
were perſons of ſome conſequence in the republic. 
They are now in priſon at Florence, and, as it is 
ſaid, treated hardly enough; for there are fifteen of 
the number dead within leſs than two years. The 
king of Spain, who is protector of the common- 
wealth, received information from the great duke of 
what had paſs'd, who approv'd of his proceedings, 
and order'd the Lucqueſe, by his governor of Milan, 
to give a proper. ſatisfaction. The republic, thinking 
themſelves ill uſed by their protector, as they ſay at 
Florence, have {cnt to prince Eugene to deſire the 
emperor's protection, with an offer of winter-quarters, 
as it is faid, for four thouſand Germans. The great 
duke riſes on them in his demands, and will not be 
ſatisfy'd with leſs than a hundred thouſand crowns, 
and a ſolemn embaſſy to beg pardon for the paſt, and 
promiſe amendment for the future. Thus ſtands the 
affair at preſent, that may end in the ruin of the com- 
monwealih, if the French ſucceed in Italy. It is plea» 


people of Lucca, who are firmly perſuaded that one 
Lucqueſe can beat five Florentines, who are grown 
low-ſpirited, as they pretend, by the great duke's 
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oppreſſions, and have nothing forth fighting for. 
They ſay, they can bring into the field twenty or 
thirty thouſand fighting men, all ready to ſacrifice 
their lives for their liberty They have quantity of 
arms and ammunition, but few horſe. It mult be 
own'd theſe people are more happy, at leaſt in ima- 
gination, than the reſt of their neighbours, becauſe 
they think themſelves ſo; tho” ſuch a chimerical hap- 
pineſs is not peculiar to republicans, for we find the 
ſubjects of the moſt abſolute prince in Europe are az 
proud of their monarch as the L. ucqueſe of being ſub- 
ject to none Should the French affairs proſper in 
Italy, it is poſſible the great duke may bargain for 
the republic of Lucca, by the help of his great trea- 
ſures, as his predeceſſors did formerly with the em- 
peror for that of Sienna. The great dukes have never 
yet attempted any thing on Lucca, as not only fear- 
ing the arms of their protector, but becauſe they are 
well aſſvred, that, ſhould the Lucqueſe be reduced 
to the laſt extremity, they would rather throw th-m- 
ſelves under the government of the Genoeſe, or ſome 
ſtronger neighbour, than ſubmit to a (tate for which 
they have ſo great an averſion. And the Florentines 
are very ſenſible, that it is much better having a weak 
ſtate within their dominions. than the branch of one 
as ſtrong as themſelves. But ſhould fo formidable a 
power, as that of the French king, ſupport them in 
their attempts, there is no government in Italy that 
would dare to interpoſe This republic, for the ex- 
tent of its dominions, is eſteemed the richeſt and beſt 
peopled ſtate of Italy. The whole adminiſtration of 
the government paſſis into different hands at the end 
of every two months, which is the greateſt ſecurity 
imaginable to their liberty, and wonderfully contri- 
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butes to the quick diſpatch of all public affairs: but 
in any exigence of ſtate, like that they are now preſ- 
ſed with, it certainly asks a much longer time to con- 
duct any deſign, for the good of the commonwealth, 
to its maturity and perfection. 
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Had the good luck to he at Florence when ther: 
was an opera acted, which was the eighth that! 
had ſeen in Italy, I could not but ſmile to read the 
ſolemn proteſtation of the poet in the ſirſt page, where 
he declares that he believes neither in the fates, dei 
ties, or deſtinies; and that, if he has made uſe of the 
words, it is purely out of a poetical liberty, and not 
from his real ſentiments, for that in all theſe particu- 
lars he believes as the holy mother church believes 
and commands. 
PROTEST A. 

Le voci ſato, deita, deſtino, e ſimili, che per entro 
gueſio drama troverai, ſon meſſe per iſch2r29 poetico, e 
non per ſentimento vero, credendo ſempre in tutto quells, 
che ctode, e comanda ſanta Madre chieſa. 

There are {ome beautiful palaces in Florence; and 
as Tuſcan pillars and Ruſtic work owe their original 
to this country, the architects always take care to 
give them a place in the great edifices that are raiſed 
in Tuſcany. The duke's new palace is a very noble 
pile, built after this manner, which makes it look ex- 
tremely ſolid and majeſtic. It is not unlike that of 
Luxemburg at Paris, which was built by Mary of Me- 
dicis, and for that reaſon perhaps the workmen ſell 
into the Tuſcan humour. I found in the court of this 
palace what I could not meet with any where in Rome: 
I mean an antique ſtatue of Hercules lifting up An- 
taeus from the earth, which I have already had occa- 

Gon to ſpeak of, 1t was found in Rome, and brought 
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hither under the reign of Leo the tenth. There are 
abundance of pictures in the ſeveral apartments, by 
the hands of the greateſt maſters. 

But 'tis the famous gallery of the old palace, where 
are perhaps the nobleſt collections of curiokities to be 
met with in any part of the whole world. The gallery 
itſelf is made in che thape of an L, according to Mr. 
Laſſel; but, if it muſt needs be like a letter, it re- 
ſembles the Greek n moſt, It is adorned with ad- 
mirable pieces of ſculpture, as well modern as ancient. 
Of the laſt fort I ſhall mention thoſe that are rareſt 
either for the perſon they repreſent, or the beauty of 
the ſculpture. Among the buits of the emperors and 
cmprelles, there are theſe that follow, which are all 
very ſcarce, and ſome of them almoſt ſingular in their 
kind: Agrippa, Caligula, Qtho, Nerva, Aelius Verus, 
Pertinax, Geta, Didius Julianus, Albinus extremely 
well wroeght, and, what is ſeldom ſeen in alabaſter, 
Gordianus, Africanus the elder, Eliogabalus, Galien 
the elder, and the younger Popienvs, I have put A- 
grippa among the emperors, becauſe he is generally 
rang'd ſo in ſets of medals, as ſome that follow among 
the empreſſes have no other right to the company they 
are joined with: Domitia, A grippina wiſe of Germani- 
cus, Antonia, Matidia, Plotina, Mallia, Scantillag 
fallly inſerib'd under her buſt Julia Severi, Aqui 
Severa, Julia Maeſa. I have generally obſerv'd at 
Rome, which is the great magazine of theſe antiqui - 
ties, that the ſame heads which are rare in medals, 
are alſo rare in marble, and indeed one may commonly 
aſſign the ſame reaſon for both, which was the ſhort- 
nels of the emperors reigns, that did not give the 
workmen time to make many of their figures; and 
as the ſhorinels of their reigns was generally occa- 
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peror, when his enemy was in the throne, This ob- 
ſervation however does not always hold. An Agrippa 
or Caligula, for example, is a common coin, but x 
very extraordinary bult; and a Tiberius a rare coin, 
but a common buſt ; which one would the more won- 
der at, if we conſider the indignities that were offer'{ 
to this emperor's ſtatues after his death. The Ti 
berius in Tiberim is a known iullance, 

Among the bults of ſuch emperors as are common 
enough, there are ſeveral in the gallery that deſeryt 
to be taken notice of for the excellence of the ſculp. 
ture; as thoſe of Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Adrian, 
Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Septimius Severus, 
Caracalla, Geta. There is in the ſame gallery a beau- 
tiful buſt of Alexander the great, caſting up his face to 
heaven, with a noble air of grief or diſcontentedaeſ; 
in his looks. I have ſeen two or three antique buſts 
of Alexander in the ſame air and poſture, and am apt 
to think the ſculptor had in his thoughts the con- 
queror's weeping for new worlds, or ſome other the 
like circumſtance of his hiſtory. There is alſo in por- 
phyry the head of a fawn, and of the god Pan, Among 
the intire figures I took particular notice of a Veſtal 
Virgin, with the boly fire burning before her. This 
ſtatue, I think, may decide that notable controverſy 
among the antiquaries, whether the Veſtals, after hay- 
ing receiv'd the tonſure, ever ſuffer'd their hair to 
come again; for it is here full grown, and gather'd 
under the veil. The brazen figure of the conſul, with 
the ring on his finger, reminded me of Juvenal's Ma- 
Joris pondera gemmae. There is another ſtatue in 


bra(s, ſuppoſed to be of Apollo, with this modern in- 


that no body worked on the figure of a deceaſed em- 


repreſented by the ancient ſtatuaries under the figure 
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ſcription on the pedeſtal, which 1 muſt confeſs I don't 

know what 10 make of, Ur potui huc veni muſts et 
fratre relicts. I ſaw in the fame gallery the famous 
figure of the wild boar, the gladiator, the Narciſſus, 
the Cupid and Plyche, the Flora, with ſome modern 
ſtatues that ſeveral others have deſcribed. Among the 
antique figures there is a fine one of Morpheus in 
touchſtone, 1 have always obſerved, that this god is 


of a boy aſleep, with a bundle of poppy in his hand. 
1 at firſt took it for a Cupid, *till I had taken notice 
that it had neither bow nor quiver, 1 ſuppoſe Dr. 
Liſter has been puilty of the ſame miſtake, in the re- 
flexions he makes on what he calls the ſleeping Cupid 
with POPPY in his hands, 
— t—_——_ Qualia mange 
Car pera nudorum 1 tabul? | binguntur amoru'n, 
Talis erat; fed a 1e ſaclat 400 rimina cultus 
Aut huic adde leves aut illis deme phar: wk 
Ovid. Metam. Lib. x. v. 515. 
Such are the Cupids that in paint we view; 
But that the likeneſs may be nicely true, 
A loaden quiver to his ſhoulders tie, 
Or bid the. Cupids lay their quivers by. 
'Tis probable they choſe to repreſent the god of 
ſleep under the figure of a boy, contrary to all our 
modern deſigners, becauſe it is that age, which has its 
re poſe the leaſt broken by cares ind anxietics. Sta- 
tins, in his celebrated invocation of ſleep, addreſſes 
bimfelf to him under the ſame figure. 
Crimine qu Meriti , Juvems plucidiſſimd dion, 
Dugve errore miſer, donis ut lus egerem 
Semne tuir? tacet omne pecut, volucreſyue ferae- 
que, Go. Sylv. iv. Lid, 5. v. 1. 
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Tell me, thou beſt of gods, thou gentle youth, 

Tell me my ſad offence; that only I, 

While huſh'd at caſe thy drowſy ſubjects lie, 

In the dead ſilence of the night complain, 

Nor talte the bleſſings of thy peaceful reign.. 

I never ſaw any figure of ſleep that was not of black 
marble, which has probably ſome relation to the night, 
that is the proper ſeaſon for reſt. I ſhould not have 
made this remark, but that I remember to have read 
in one of the ancient authors, that the Nile is gene- 
rally repreſented in ſtone of this colour, becauſe it 
flows from the country of the Acthiopians; which 
ſhows us that ſtatuaries had ſometimes an eye to the 
perſon they were to repreſent, in the choice they 
made of their marble. There are ſlill at Rome ſome 
of theſe black ſtatues of the Nile which are cut in a 
kind of touchſtone. 

Uſgue coloralis amnis devexus ab Indis, 

Virg. Geor, iv. v. 293. 

Rolling its tide from Ethiopian lands. 

At one end of the gallery ſtand two antique 
mar ble pillars, curiouſly wrought with the figures of 
the old Roman arms and inſtruments of war. Aſter a 
full ſurvey of the gallery, we were led into four or 
five chambers of curioſities that ſtand on the ſide of 
it. The firlt was a cabinet of antiquities, made up 
chiefly of idols, taliſmans, lamps, and hieroglyphics. 
I ſaw nothing in it that I was not before acquainted 
with, except the four following figures in braſs, 

I. A little image of Juno Siſpita, or Soſpita, which 
perhaps is not to be met with any where elſe but on 
medals. She is clothed in a goat's skin, the horns 
ſticking out above her head. The right arm is bro- 


ken that probably ſupported a fhield, and the left a 
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little defac'd, tho one may ſee it held ſomething in 
its graſp formerly. The feet are bare. I remember 
Tully's deſcription of this goddeſs in the following 
words. Illam mſtram Sofpitam, quam tu nunguam ne 
in ſomnits vides, niſi cum pelle caprind, cum hald, cum 
ſeutulo, cum calceolis repandis. Our goddeſs 
Soſpita, whom you never ſee, ev'n in a dream, with- 
out a goat- skin, a ſpear, a little ſhield, and broad ſan- 
dals. (See at the end“ Figure XII) 

II. An antique model of the famous Laocoon and 
his two lons, that ſtands in the Belvidera at Rome. 
This is the more remarkable, as it is intire in thoſe 
parts where the ſtatue is maim'd. It was by the help 
ofthis model that Bandinelli finiſhed his admirable cop 
of the Laocoon, which ſtands at one end of this gallery, 

III. An Apollo or Amphion. I took notice of this 
little figure for the ſingularity of the inſtrument, which 
I never before ſaw in ancient ſculpture, It is not un- 
like a violin, and play'd on after the ſame manner, 
I doubt however whether this figure be not of a later 
date than the reſt, by the meanneſs of the workmanſhip, 

IV. A Corona Radialis with only eight ſpikes to 
it, Every one knows the uſual number was twelve, 
ſome ſay in alluſion to the ſigns of the Zodiac, and 
others to the labours of Hercules. 

Ingenti mole Latinus 

Duadrijugo vehitur curru; cui tempora circùm 

Aurati bis ſex radii fulgentia cingunt, | 

Solis avi ſpecimen Virg. Aen. xii. v. 161. 

Four ſteeds the chariot of Latinus bear: 

Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 

To mark his lineage from the god of day. Dryden. 

A medal of Juno Siſpita. A reverſe of Aulonin. Pius. 
Vid. Fulv, Urſin, in Familia Thoria ct Porcilia, 
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The two next chambers are made up of ſeveral at- 
tificial curiolitics in ivory, amber, cryſtal, marble, and 
precious ſtones, which ail voyage-writers are full of, 
In the chamber that is ſhown laſt (lands the celebrated 
Venus of Medicis. The ſtatue {ſeems much Jeſs than 
the life, as being perfectly naked, and in company with 
others of a larger make: it is notwithſtanding as big 
as the ordinary ſize of a woman, as I concluded from 
the meaſure of her wriit; for from the bigneſs of any 
one part it is ealy to guels at all the reſt, in a figure of 
ſuch nice proportions. The ſoftneſs of the fleſh, the 
delicacy of the ſhape, air, and poſture, and the cor- 
rectneſs of deſign in this ſtatue are inexpreſüble. l 
have leveral reaſons to believe that the name of the 
ſculptor on the pedeſtal] is not ſo old as the ſtatue. 
This figure of Venus put me in mind of a ſpeech ſlie 
makes in one of the Greek Epigrams. 

Tugvny oft IIdeig wt Ay lere N AJ,, 

Tuc Tpers e juin Tpatiriang d whey; 

Anchiſes, Paris, and Adonis too 

Have ſeen me naked, and expos'd to view; 

All theſe I frankly own without denying: 

But where has this Praxitcles been prying ? 

There is another Venus in the ſame circle, that 
would make a good figure any where elſe. There art 
among the old Roman ſtatues ſeveral of Venus in di. 
ferent poſtures and habits, as there are many particu- 
lar figures of her made after the ſame deſign. I fancy 
it is not hard to find among them ſome that were 
made after the three ſtatues of this goddeſs, which 
Pliny mentions. In the ſame chamber is the Roman 
ſlave whetting his knife and liſt 'ning, which from the 
ſhoulders upward is incomparable. The two wreltlers 
are in the ſame room, I obſerved here likewiſe a vey 
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curious buſt of Annius Verus, the young ſon of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, who dy'd at nine years of age. I have 
ſeen ſeveral other bults of him at Rome, tho” his me- 
dals are exceeding rare. 

The great duke has ordered a large chamber to be 
fitted up for old inſcriptions, urns, monuments, and 
the like ſets of antiquities, I was ſhown ſeveral of 
them which are not yet put up, There are the two 
famous inſcriptions that give ſo great a light to the 
hiſtories of Appius, who made the highway, and of 
Fabius the dictator; they contain a ſhort account of 
the honours they paſſed through, and the actions they 
performed. I ſaw too the buſts of Tranquillina, mo- 
ther to Gordianus Pius, and of Quintus Herennius, 
ſon to Trajan Decius, which are extremely va- 
luable for their rarity; and a beautiful old figure 
made after the celebrated hermaphrodite in the Villa 
Borgheſe. I ſaw nothing that has not been obſerved 
by ſeveral others in the Argentaria, the tabernacle of 
St, Laurence's chapel, and the chamber of painters. 
The chapel of St, Laurence will be perhaps the moſt 
coltly piece of work on the face of the carth, when 
compleated; but it advances ſo very ſlowly, that 'tis 
not impoſſible but the family of Medicis may be ex- 
tin& before their burial- place is finiſh'd, 

The great duke has liv'd many years ſeparate from 
the dutcheſs, who is at preſent in the court of France, 
and intends there to end her days. The cardinal his 
brother is old and infirm, and could never be induced 
to relign his purple for the uncertain proſpect of giv- 
ing an heir to the dukedom of Tuſcany. The great 
prince has been married ſeveral years without any 
children; and notwithſtanding all the precautions in 


the world were taken for the marriage of the prince 
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his younger brother (as the finding out a lady for 
him who was in the vigour and flower of her ape, and 
had given marks of her fruitfulneſs by a former hus- 
band) they have all hitherto proved unſucceſsful, 
There is a branch of the family of Medicis in Naples: 
the head of it has been own'd as a kinſman by the 
great duke, and 'tis thought will ſucceed to his do- 
minions, in caſe the princes his ſons die childleſs; 
though 'tis not impoſſible but, in ſuch a conjuncture, 
the commonwealths, that are thrown under the great 
dutchy, may make ſome efforts towards the recovery 
of their ancient liberty, 

I was in the library of manuſcripts belonging to 
St. Laurence; of which there is a printed catalogue, 
I look'd into the Virgil, which diſputes its antiquity 
with that of the Vatican, It wants the Je eg9 qui 
guondam, Cc. and the twenty two lines in the ſecond 
Aeneid, beginning at Zamgue adeò ſuper unus eram,.— 
I muſt confeſs I always thought this paſſage left out 
with a great deal of judgment by Tucca and Varius, 
as it ſeems to contradict a part in the ſixth Aeneid, 
and repreſents the hero in a paſſion, that is, at leaſl, 
not at all becoming the greatneſs of his character. 
Beſides, I think the apparition of Venus comes in 
very properly to draw him away from the ſight of 
Priam's murder; for without ſuch a machine to take 
him off, I can't ſee how the hero could, with honour, 
leave Neoptolemus triumphant, and Priam unreven- 
ged. But ſince Virgil's fri-nds thought fit to let drop 
this incident of Helen, I wonder they would not blot 
out, or alter a line in Venus's ſpeech, that has a rela- 
tion to the rencounter, and comes in improperly 
without it; 
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Non tibi Tyndaridae facies inviſa Lacaenae, 


Culpatufve Paris Aen. ii. v. 601. 
Not Helen's face, nor Paris was in fault. 
Dryden. 


Florence for modern ſtatues I think excels even 
gome; but theſe I ſhall paſs over in ſilenee, that I 
may not tranſcribe out of others. 

The way from Florence to Bolonia runs over fe» 
veral ranges of mountains, and is the worſt road, I 
believe, of any over the Apennines; for this was my 
third time of croſſing them. It gave me a lively idea 
of 5ilius's Italicus's deſcription of Hannibal's march, 

Qusoque magis ſubiere jugs atque evadere niſi 

Erexere gradum, creſcit labor, ardua- ſupra 

Seſe aperit ſœſis, et naſcitur altera moles, Lib. iii. 

From ſteep to ſteep the troops advanc'd with pain, 

In hopes at laſt the topmoſt cliff to gain; 

But ſtill by new aſcents the mountain grew, 

And a freſh. toi] prefented to their view, 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with the deſcriptions 
which the Latin poets have given us of the Apen- 
nines. We may obſerve in them all the remarkable qua- 
lities of this prodigious length of mountains, that run 
from one extremity of Italy to the other, and give riſe 
to an ineredible variety of rivers that water this de- 
iiphtful country, 

Nubifer Apenninus. 

Ovid, Metam, Lib. ii. v. 226. 
Cloud-bearing Apennine. 
Dui Siculum porrectus ad uſque Pelorum, 
Finibus ab Ligurum, populos auuplectitur omnes 
Italiae, geminumgque latus ſtringentia longe 
Utraque perpetus diſcriminat aequora tractu. 

Claud. de Sexto Conf, Hon. 
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Which, ſtretching from Lignria's diſtant bounds 
To where the {trait of Sicily reſounds, 
Extends itſeli thro! all Icalia's ſons, 
Embracing various nations as it runs; 
And from th» ſummit of its rocky chain 
Beholds, on either hand, the hoarſe-reſounding 
main. 
—— Vc nivali 
Alpibus aequatum attollens caput Apenninus. 
Sil. Ital. Lib. ii. 
The Apennine, crown'd with perpetual ſnow, 
High as the tow'ring Alps erects its lofty brow. 
Horrebat glacie ſaxa inter lubrica ſummo 
Piniferum coelo miſcens caput Apenninus : 
Condiderat nix alta trabes, et vertice celſo 
Canus apex ſtrictd ſurgebat ad aſtra pruind. 
Id. Lib. iv. 
VDeform'd with ice, the ſhady Apennine 
Mix'd with the skies; and, cover d deep with mows, 
High as the ſtars his boary ſummit roſe, 
Umbro/is mediam qud collibus Apenninus 
Erigit Italiam, nullo gud vertice tellus 
Altitis intumuit, prapiùſque acceſſit Olympo, 
Mons inter geminas medius ſe porrigit undas 
Inferni, ſuperique maris : colleſque cobrcent, 
Hinc Tyrrhena vado ſrangentes aequora Piſae, 
| Mlinc Dalmatio ol noxia fluctibus Ancon. 
Fontibus hic vaſtis immenſos concipit amnes, 
F. e in gemini ſpargit divortia ponti. 
Lucan. Lib. ii. v. 396, 
In pomp the ſhady Apennines ariſe, 
And lift th' aſpiring nation to the skies; 
No land like Italy erects the ſight 
By ſuch a valt aſcent, or ſwells to ſuch a height: 
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Her num'rous ſtates the tow'ring hills divide, 

And ſee the billows riſe on either ſide; 

At Piſahere the range of mountains ends, 

And here to high Ancona's ſhores extends: 

In their dark womb a thouſand rivers lie, 

That with continu'd ſtreams the double ſea ſupply, 
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FTER a very tedious journey over the Apen. 
nines, we at laſt came to the river that runs at 

the foot of them, and was formerly call the little 

Rhine. Following the courſe of this river we arrived 

in a ſhort time at Bolonia, 

Parvique Bononia Rheni. Sil. Ital. Lib. viii, 

Bolonia water'd by the petty Rhine. 

We here quickly felt the difference of the northern 
from the ſouthern ſide of the mountains, as well in 
the coldneſs of the air, as in the badneſs of the wine, 
This town is famous for the richneſs of the foil that 
lies about it, and the magnificence of its convents, 
It is likewiſe eſteemed the third in Italy for pictures, 
as having been the ſchool of the Lombard painters, 
I ſaw in it three rarities of different kinds, which 
pleaſed me more than any other ſhows of the place, 
The firſt was an authentic ſilver medal of the younger 
Brutus, in the hands of an eminent antiquary. One 
may ſee the character of the perſon in the features of 
the face, which is exquiſitely well cut. On the reverſc 
is the cap of liberty, with a dagger on each fide of it, 
ſubſcribed Id. Mar. for the ides of March, the famous 
date of Caeſar's murder. The ſecond was a picture of 
Raphael's in St. Giovanni in Monte. It is extremely 
well preſerved, and repreſents St. Cecilia with an in- 
ſtrument of muſic in her hands One one fide of her 
are the figures of St. Paul, and St. John; and on the 
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other, of Mary Magdalene, and St. Auſtin. There is 
ſomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this pic- 
ture. I cannot forbear mentioning, for my third cu- 
riolity, a new ſtaircaſe that ſtrangers are generally car- 
ried to ſee, where the eaſineſs of the aſcent within ſo 
{mall a compaſs, the diſpoſition of the lights, and-the 
convenient landing are admirably well contrived, 
The wars of Italy, and the ſeaſon of the year, made 
me paſs thro' the dutchies of Modena, Parma, and 
Savoy, with more haſte than I would have done at a» 
nother time. The ſoil of Modena and Parma is very 
rich and well cultivated. The palaces of the princes 
are magnificent, but neither of them is yet finiſhed, 
We procured a licence of the duke of Parma to enter 
the theatre and gallery, which deſerve to be ſeen as 
well as any thing of that nature in Italy. The theatre 
is, I think, the moſt ſpacious of any Lever ſaw, and at 
the ſame time ſo admirably well contrived, that from 
the very depth of the {tage the loweſt found may be 
heard diſtinctly to the fartheſt part of the audience, 
as in a whiſpering-placez and yet if you raiſe your 
voice as high as you pleaſe, there is nothing like an 
echo to cauſe in it the leaſt confuſion. The gallery is 
hung with a numerous collection of pictures, all done 
by celebrated hands. On one fide of the gallery is a 
large room adorn'd with inlay'd tables, cabinets, 
works in amber, and other pieces of great art and va» 
lue. Out of this we were led into another great room, 
furniſhed with old inſcriptions, idols, buſts, medals, 
and the like antiquities; I could have ſpenta day with 
great ſatisſaction in this apartment, but had only time 
to paſs my eye over the medals, which are in great 
number, and many of them very rare. The ſcarceſt 
of all is a Peſcennius Niger on a medalion well pre- 
s 
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ſerved. It was coined at Antioch, where this emperor 
trifled away his time till he loſt his life and empire, 
The reverſe is a Dea Salus. There are two of Otho, 
the reverſe a Serapis; and two of Meſſalina and Pop- 
paea in middle braſs, the reverſes of the emperor 
Claudius. I ſaw two Medalions of Plotina and Ma. 
tildia, the reverſe to each a Pietas; with two medals 
of Pertinax, the reverſe of one Vota Decennalia, and 
of the other Diis Cuſtodibus; and another of Gor- 
dianus Africanus, the reverſe I have forgot. 

The principalities of Modena and Parina are much 
about the fame extent, and have each of them two 


large towns, beſides a great number of little viliages, 


The duke of Parma however is much richer than the 
duke of Modena. Their ſubje&s would live in great 
plenty amidſt fo rich and well cultivated a ſoil, were 
not the taxes and impolitions ſo very exorbitant; for 
the courts are much too ſplendid and magniſicent for 
the territories that lie about them, and one cannot 
but be amazed to ſee ſuch a profuſion of wealth laid 
ont in coaches, trappings, tables, cabinets, and the 
like precious toys, in which there are few princes of 
Europe who equal them, when at the ſame time they 
have not had the generolity to make bridges over the 
rivers of their countries, for the convenience of their 
ſubjects, as well as ſtrangers, who are forced to pay an 
unreaſonable exaction at every ferry upon the lealt 
riſing of the waters. A man might well expect in theſe 
{mall governments, a much greater regulation of aſ- 
fairs, for the caſe and benefit of the people, than in 
large over-grown ſtates, where the rules of juſtice, 
beneficence, and mercy, may be eaſily put out of their 
courſe, in paſſing thro' the hands of deputies, and 4 
long ſubordination of officers. And it would certainly 
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be for the good of mankind to have all the mighty 
empires and monarchies of the world cantoned out 
into petty ſtates and principalities, that, like ſo many 
large families, might lie under the eye and obſervation 
of their proper governors; fo that the care of the 
prince might extend itſelf to every individual perſon 
under his protection. But ſince ſuch a general ſcheme 
can never be brought about, and, if it were, it would 
quickly be deſtroy'd by the ambition of ſome particu- 
lar ſtate aſpiring above the reſt, it happens very ill at 
preſent to be born under one of theſe petty ſovereigns, 
that will be (till endeavouring, at his ſubjects coll, to 
equal the pomp and grandeur of greater princes, as 
well as to out-vie thoſe of his own rank. 
For this reaſon there are no people in the world, 
who live with more eaſe and proſperity, than the ſub- 
jets of little commonwealths, as on the contrary there 
are none who ſuffer more under the grievances of a 
bard government, than the ſubjects of little principa» 
lities. I left the road of Milan on my right hand, 
having before ſeen that city, and after having paſſed 
through Aſti, the frontier town of Savoy, I at laſt 
came within fight of the Po, which is a fine river even 
at Turin, though within fix miles of its ſource, This 
river has been made the ſcene of two or three poetical 
ſtories. Ovid has choſen it out to throw his Phaeton 
into it, after all the ſmaller rivers had been dry'd up 
in the conflagration. 
I have read ſome botanical critics, who tell us the 
poets have not rightly followed the traditions of an- 
tiquity, in metamorphoſing the ſiſters of Phaeton into 
poplars, who ought to have been turned into larch- 
trees; for that it is this kind of tree which ſheds a 
gum, and is commonly found on the banks of the Po. 
SJ 
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The change of Cycnus into a ſwan, which cloſes up 
the diſaſters of Phaeton's family, was wrought on the 
fame place where the ſiſters were turned into trees, 
The deſcriptions that Virgil and Ovid have made of 
it cannot be ſufficiently admired. 

Claudian has ſet off his deſcription of the Eridanus 
with all the poetical ſtories that have been made of it. 
llle caput placidis ſublime fluentis 
Extulit, et totis lucem ſpargentia ripis 
Aurea roranti micuerunt cornua vultu, 

Non illi madidum vulgaris arundine crinem 

Velat honos ; rami caput umbravere virentes 
Heliadum, totifque fluunt electra capillis. 

Palla tegit latos humeros, curruque paterno 
Intextus Pha#ton glaucos incendit amittus : 
Fultaque ſub gremio caelatis nobilis aftris 

Aetherium probat urna decus. Namque omnia lust i. 


Argumenta ſui Titan ſignavit Olympo, Ti 
Mutatumque ſenem plumis, et fronde ſorores, fin 
Et fluvium, nati qui vulnera lavit anboli, , ler 
Stat pgelidis auriga plagis; veſligia fratris ne 
Germanae ſervant Hyades, Cycnique ſodalis am 
Latteus extentas aſperoit circulus alas. of 
Stellifer Eridanus ſinuatis fluctibus erFans, the 
Clara noti convexa rigat the 

Claudian. de ſexto Conf. Honorii. the 
His head above the floods he gently rear'd, in! 
And as he roſe his golden horns appear'd, an 
That on the forehead ſhone divinely bright, to! 
And ober the banks diffus'd a yellow light: th 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, to 
To hide his brows within the vulgar ſhade; ha 
But poplar wreaths around his temples ſpread, bo 


And tears of amber trickled down his bead : thy 
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A ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 

That ſet th' unhappy Phaeton to view: 

The flaming chariot and the ſteeds it ſnow d, 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow'd : 

Beneath his arm an urn ſupported lies, 

With ſtars embelliſh'd and fictitious skies. 

For Titan, by the mighty loſs diſmay'd, 

Among the heav'ns th' immortal fact diſplay'd, 

Leſt the remembrance of his grief ſhould fail, 

And in the conſtellations wrote his tale, 

A ſwan in memory of Cycnus ſhines ; 

The mourning liſters weep in watry ſigns; 

The burning chariot, and the charioteer, 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear; 

Whillt in a tract of light the waters run, 

That waſh'd the body of his blaſted fon, 

The river Po gives a name to the chief ſtreet of 
Turin, which fronts the duke's palace, and, when 
finiſh'd, will be one of the nobleſt in Italy for its 
length. There is one convenience in this city that I 
never obſerved in any other, and which makes ſome 
amends for the badneſs of the pavement, By the help 
of a river, that runs on the upper {ide of the town, 
they can convey a little ſtream of water through all 
the molt conſiderable ſtreets, which ſerves to cleanſe 
the gutters, and carries away all the filth that is ſwept 
into it. The manager opens his ſluice every night, 
and diſtributes the water into what quarters of the 
town he pleaſes. Belides the ordinary convenience 
that ariſes from it, it is of great uſe when a fire chances 
to break out; for at a few minutes warning they 
have a little river running by the very walls of the 
bouſe that is burning. The court of Turin is reckon'd 


the molt ſplendid and polite of any in Italy; but by 
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reaſon of its being in mourning, I could not ſee it in 
its magnificence. The common people of this ſtate 
are more exaſperated againſt the French than even 
the reſt of the Italians. For the great miſchiefs they 
have ſuffer d from them are ſtill freſn upon their me- 
mories, and, notwithſtanding this interval of peace, 
one may eaſily trace out the ſeveral marches, which the 
French armies have made through their country, by 
the ruin and deſolation they have left behind them, 
I paſſed through Piedmont and Savoy, at a time when 
the duke was forced, by the neceſſity of his affairs, to 
be in alliance with the French. 

I came directly from Turin to Geneva, and had a 
very eaſy journey over mount Cennis, though about the 
beginning of December, the ſnows having not yet 
fallen. On the top of this high mountain is a large 
plain, and in the midſt of the plain a beautiful lake, 
which would be very extraordinary were there not 
ſeveral mountains in the neighbourhood riſing over 
it. The inhabitants thereabout pretend that it is un- 
fathomable, and I queſtion not-but the waters of it 
fill up a deep valley, before they come to a level with 
the ſurface of the plain. It is well-ſtock'd with trouts, 
though they ſay it is cover'd with ice three quarters 
of a year, 

There is nothing in the natural face of Italy that is 
more delightful to a traveller, than the ſeveral lakes 
which are diſperſed up and down among the many 
breaks and hollows of the Alps and Apennines. For 
as theſe vaſt heaps of mountains are thrown together 
with ſo much irregulatity and confuſion, they form a 
great variety of hollow bottoms, that often lie in the 
figure of ſo many artificial baſons; where, if any 
fountains chance to riſe, they naturally ſpread them- 
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ſelves into lakes, before they can find any iſſue for 
their waters. The ancient Romans took a preat deal 
of pains to hew out a patlage for theſe lakes to diſ- 
charge themſelves into ſome neighbouring river, for 


the bettering of the air, or the recovering of the foil 
| that lay underneath them; The draining of the Fu- 
cinus by the emperor Claudius, with the prodigious 
multitude of ſpectators who attended it, and the ſa- 
| mous Naumachia and ſplendid entertainment, which 
| were made upon it before the ſluices were open'd, is a 
| known piece of hiſtory. In all our journey thro” the 
Alps, as well when we climb'd as when we deſcended 

| them, we had {till a river running along with the road, 
that probably at firſt occafion'd the diſcovery of this 
| paſſage. I ſhallend this chapter withadeſcription of 
| the Alps, as I did the laſt with thoſe of the Apennines, 
The poet perhaps would not have taken notice, that 
| there is no ſpring nor ſummer on theſe mountains, 
but becauſe in this reſpec the Alps are quite different 
from the Apennines, which have as delightful green 
| ſpots among them as any in Italy, 
| Cuncta gelu candque acterniim grandine tecta, 
Atque aevi glaciem cobibent : riget ardua monlis 
| Aetherit facies, ſurgentique obvia Phoebs 

Duratas neſcit lammis mollire pruinas : 

Quantum Tartareus regni pallentis hiatus 

Ad manes imos atque atrae ſtagna paludis 

A ſuperd tellure patet, tam longa per auras 

Erigitur tellus, et cotlum intercipit umbrd. 

Nullum ver uſquam, nullique agſtatis honores ; 

Sola jugis habitat diris, ſedeſque tuetur 

Perpetuas deformis hyems : illa undique nubes 

Huc atras agit, et mixtss cum grandine nimbos. 

Nam cuncti flatus ventique ſurentia regna i f 
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Alpind poſuere domo, caligat in altis 


Obtutut ſaxis, abeuntque in nubila montes, 

' Sil, Ital. Lib, jj. 
Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow 
That fell a thouſand centuries ago, 
The mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing ſun 
Unfix her froſts, and teach em how to run: 
Deep as the dark infernal waters lie 
From the bright regions of the chearſul sky, 
So farthe prond aſcending rocks invade - 
Heav'n's upper realms, and caſt a dreadful ſhade: 
No ſpring nor ſummer on the mountain ſeen 
Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green; 
But hoary winter, unadorn'd and bare, 
Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there ; 
There ſhe aſſembles all her blackeſt ſtorms, 
And the rude hail in rattling tempeſts forms; 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds reſort, 
And on the mountain keep their boiſt'rous court, 
That in thick ſhow'rs her rocky ſummit ſhrowds, 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds, 
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EAR St. Julian in Savoy the Alps begin to 

enlarge themſelves on all ſides, and open into 
a vaſt circuit of ground, which, in reſpect of the o- 
ther parts of the Alps, may paſs for a plain champion 
country. This extent of lands, with the Leman lake, 
would make one of the prettieſt and molt defenſible 
dominions in Europe, was it all thrown into a ſingle 
ſtate, and had Geneva for its metropolis. But thers 
are three powerful neighbours, who divide among 
them the greateſt part of this fruitful country. The 
duke of Savoy has the Chablais, and ull the fields that 
lie beyond the Arve, as far as to the Ecluſe. The king 
of France is maſter of the whole country of Gex; 
and the canton of Bern comes in for that of Vaud. 
Geneva and its little territories lie in the heart of 
theſe three ſtates, The greateſt part of the town 
ſtands upon a hill, and has its view bounded on all 
lides by ſeveral ranges of mountains, which are how- 
ever at ſo great a diſtance, that they leave open a 
wonderful variety of beautiful proſpects. The ſitua- 
tion of theſe mountains has ſome particular eſſects on 
the country, which they inclaſe. As firſt; they cover 
it from all winds, except the ſouth and north. *Tis 
to the laſt of theſe winds th:t the inhabitants vi Ge- 
neva aſcribe the healihfulneſs of their air; for as the 
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Alps ſurround them on all ſides, they form a vaſt 
kind of baſon, where there would be a. conſtant ſtag- 
nation of vapouts, the country being ſo well water'd, 
did not the north wind put them in motion, and ſcat- 
ter them from time to time. Another effect the Alps 
have on Geneva is, that the ſan here riſes later and 
ſets ſooner than it does to other places of the ſame 
latitude. I have often obſerved that the tops of the 
neighbouring mountains have bcen covered with light 
above half an hour after ſun is down, in reſpect of 
thoſe who live at Geneva. Theſe mountains likewiſe 
very much increaſe their ſummer heats, and make up 
an horizon that has ſomething in it very ſingular and 
apreeable. - On one fide you have the long tract of 
hills, that goes under the name of mount Jura, co- 
vered with vineyards and paſturage, and on the other 
huge precipices of naked rocks riſing up in a thouſand 
odd figures, and cleft in ſome places, fo as to diſcover 
high mountains of ſnow that lie ſeveral leagues be- 
hind them. Towards the ſouth the hills riſe more in- 
ſenſibly, and leave the eye avaſt uninterrupted pro- 
ſpe& for many miles. But the moſt beautiful view of 
all is the lake, and the borders of it that lie north of 
the town. | 

This lake reſembles a fea in the colour of its wa- 
ters, the ſtorms that are raiſed on it, and the ravage 
it mikes on its banks, It receives too a different 
name from the coalts it waſhes, and in ſummer has 
ſomething like an ebb and flow, which ariſes from the 
melting of the ſnows that fall into it more copiouſly 
at noon than at other times of the day. It has five 
different ſtates bordering on it, the kingdom of France, 
the dutchy of Savoy, the canton of Bern, the biſhop- 
ric of Sion, and the republic of Geneva. J have ſeen 
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papers fix'd up in the canton of Bern, with this magni- 
ficent preface; Whereas we have been informed. of ſe- 
veral abuſes committed in our ports and harbours on the 
lake, Cc. 

1 made a little voyage round the lake, and touch'd 
on the ſeveral towns that lie on its coaſts, which took 
up near five days, tho' the wind was pretty fair for 
us all the while. 

The right ſide of the lake from Geneva belongs to 
the duke of Savoy, and is extremely well cultivated, 
The greateſt entertainment we found in coaſting it 
were the ſeveral proſpects of woods, vineyards, mea- 
dows, and corn fields which lie on the borders of it, 
and run up all the ſides of the Alps, where the bar- 
renneſs of the rocks, or the ſteepneſs of the aſcent 
will ſuffer them. The wine however on this ſide of 
the lake is by no means ſo good as that on the other, 
28 it has not ſo open a ſoil, and is leſs expos'd to the 
fun. We here paſs'd by Yvoire, where the duke keeps 
his gallies, and lodg'd at Tonon, which is the greateſt 
town on the lake belonging to the Savoyard. It has 
four convents, and they ſay about fix or ſeyen thou- 
ſand inhabitants, The, lake is here about twelve 
miles in breadth, At a little diſtance from Tonon 
ſtands Ripaille, where is a convent of Carthuſians. 
They have a large foreſt cut out into walks, that are 
extremely thick and gloomy, and very ſuitable to the 
genius of the inhabitants. There are Viſta's in it of 
a great length, that terminate upon the lake, At one 
fide of the walks you have a near proſpect of the Alps, 
which are broken into ſo many ſteeps and precipices, 
that they fill the mind with an agreeable kind of hor- 
ror, and form one of the molt irregular miſ-ſhapen 
ſcenes in the world, The houſe, that is now in the 
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hands of the Carthuſians, belong'd formerly to the 
hermites of St. Maurice, and is famous in hiſtory fo 
the retreat of an anti-pope, who call'd himſelf Felix V. 
He had been duke of Savoy, and after a very glorion 
reign took on him the habit'of a hermite, and retired 
into this ſolitary ſpot of his dominions. His enemies 
will have it, that he lived here in great eaſe and lux. 
44 from whence the Italians to this day make uſe of 
the proverb, Andare a Ripaglia, and the French, 
Faire Ripaille, to expreſs a delightful kind of life, 
They ſay too, that he had great managements with 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtics before he turned hermite, and 
that he did it in the view of being advanced to the 
ntificate, However it was, he had not been here 
half a year, before he was choſen pope by the council 
of Baſil, who took upon them to depoſe Eugenio IV. 
This promiſed fair at firſt; but by the death of the 
emperor, who favoured Amadeo, and the reſolution 
of Eugenio, the greateſt part of the church threw itſelf 
again under the government of their depoſed head, 
Our anti-pope however was (till ſupported by the 
council of Baſil, and owned by Savoy, Switzerland, 
and a few other little ſtates. This ſchiſm laſted in the 
church nine years, after which Felix voluntarily re- 
ſigned his title into the hands of pope Nicholas V. 
but on the following conditions, That Amadeo ſhould 
be the firſt cardinal in the conclave; That the pope 
ſhould always receive him ſtanding, and offer' him his 
mouth to kiſs; That he ſhould be perpetual cardinal- 
legate in the ſtates of Savoy and Switzerland, and in 
the archbiſhoprics of Geneva, Sion, Breſs, &c. And 
laſtly, That all the cardinals of his creation ſhould be 
recognized by the pope. After he had made a peace 
ſo acceptable to the church, and ſo honourable to 
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binſelf, he ſpent the remainder of his life with great 


devotion at Ripaille, and died with an extragrdinary | 


reputation of ſanctity. 
At Tonon they ſhowed us a fountain of water that 
is in great eſteem for its wholſomnels. They ſay i it 


weighs two ounces in a pound leſs than the ſame mea- 
fure of the Lake water, notwithſtanding this laſt is 
very good to drink, and as clear as can be imagined, 
A little above Tonon is a caſtle and ſmall garriſon. 
The next day we ſaw other ſmall towns on the coaſt 
of Savoy, where there is nothing but miſery, and po- 
verty, The nearer you come to the end of the lake, 
the mountains on each ſide grow thicker and higher, 
till at laſt they almoſt meet. One often ſees on the 
tops of the mountains ſeveral] ſharp rocks that ſtand 
above the reſt; for as theſe mountains have been 
doubtleſs much higher than they are at preſent, the 
rains have waſhed away abundance of the ſoil, that 
has, left the veins of ſtones ſhooting out of them; as 
in a decay'd body the fleſh is (till ſhrinking from the 
bones. The natural hiſtories of Switzerland talk very 
much of the fall of theſe rocks, and the great damage 
they bave ſometimes done, when their foundations 
have been mouldred with age, or rent by an earth» 
quake. We ſaw in ſeveral parts of the Alps, that bor- 
dered ypoa us, vaſt pits of ſnow, as ſeveral mountains 
that lie. at a greater diſtance are wholly coyered with 
it. I fancied the confuſion of mountains and hollows, 
[ here obſerved, furniſhed me with a more probable 


reaſon than any I have met with for thoſe aste 
ch 


fountains in Switzerland, which flow only at 


particular hours of the dev. For as the tops of theſe 


mountains caſt their ſhadows upon one another, they 
hinder the ſun's Raging © on ern parts at ſuch cerg 
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tain times, ſo that there are ſeveral heaps of ſnoy 
which have the ſun lying upon them two or three 
hours together, and are in the ſhade all the day after- 
wards, If therefore it happens that any particular 
fountain takes its riſe from any of theſe reſervoirs of 
ſnow, it will naturally begin to low on ſuch hours of 
the day as the ſnow begins to melt: bat as ſoon az 
the ſun leaves it again to freeze and harden the foun- 
| tain dries up, and receives no more ſupplies till a. 
bout the ſame time the next day, when the heat of the 
Fan again ſets the ſnows running that fall into the 
ſame little conduits, traces, and canals, and by con- 
ſequence break out and diſcover themſelves always 
in the ſame place. At the very extremity of the lake 
the Rhone enters, and, when I ſaw it, brought along 
with it a prodigious quantity of water, the rivers and 
lakes of this country being much higher in ſummer 
than in winter, by reaſon of the melting of the ſnows, 
One would wonder how fo many learned men could 
fall into ſo great an abſurdity, as to believe this river 
could preſerve itſelf unmix'd with the lake, till its 
going out again at Geneva, which is a courſe of many 
miles. It was extremely muddy at its entrance, when 
I ſaw it, though as clear as rock-water at its going 
out, Beſides, that it brought in much more water 
than it carried off, The river indeed preſerves itfelf 
for about a quarter of a mile in the lake, but is af- 
terwards fo wholly mix'd and loſt with the waters of 
the lake, that one diſcovers nothing like a ſtream 'til! 
within about a quarter of a mile of Geneva, From 
the end of the lake to the ſource of the Rhone is a 
valley of about four days journey in length, which 
gives the name of Valleſins to its inhabitants, and is 
the dominion of the biſhop of Sion, We lodg' the 
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ſecond night at Villa Neuve, a little town in the can- 
ton of Bern, where we found good accommodations, 
and a much greater appearance of plenty than on the 
other fide of the lake. The next day, having paſſed 
by the caſtle of Chillon, we came to Verſoy, another 
town in the canton of Bern, where Ludlow retired 
after having left Geneva and Lauſanne, The magi- 
ſtrates of the town warned him out of the firſt by the 
ſollicitation of the dutcheſs of Orleans, as the death 
of his friend Liſle made him quit the other. He pro- 
bably choſe this retreat as a place of the greateſt ſafe- 
ty, it being an eaſy matter to know what ſtrangers are 
in the town, by reaſon of its ſituation. The houſe he 
lived in has this inſcription over the door ; 


Omne ſlum forti patria 
uia patris. 
i 
The frſt part is a piece of verſe in Ovid, as the laſt is 
a (aut of his own, He is buried in the beſt of the 
churches with the following Epitaph. 
Siſte gradum et reſpice. 


Hic jacet Edmond Ludlow, Anglus natione, pro- 


. . . * - s # ry * - . * 
vinciae Miltonienſic, filius Henrici Equeſtris Ordinis,. 


ſenatoriſque parliamenti, cujus quopue fuit ipſe mems 
brum, patrum ſtemmate clarus et nobilis, virtute pro- 
prid nobiliar, religion? proteſians et inſigni pictate co- 
ruſcus, actalls anno 23 tribunus militum, paulo poſt 
exercilus practar primariuß. Tunc Hibernorum domi- 
tor, in pugnd intrepidus et vitae prodigus, in victorid 
clemens et manſuetus, fatriae libertatis deſenſor, et 
poteſiatis arbitrariae propugnator acerrimus; cujus 
cad ab eddom patrid 32 anis extorris, meliorique 
foriuad dignus apud Helvetios ſe recepit, ibique actatis 
U 3 
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anno 7 3 moriens ſui dęſiderium relinquens ſedes ae- 
ternas laetus advolavit. 

Hocce monumentum, in perpetuam verae et ſincerae 
pietatis erga maritum defunitum memoriam, dicat et 
vovet domina Elizabeth de Thomas, ejus flrenua et 
moeſtiſima, tam in infortuniic quam in matrimonio con- 
fors dilectiſima, quae animi magnitudine et vi amori. 
conjugalis mota eum in exilium ad obitum uſque con- 
ſtanter ſecuta eft. Anno Dom. 1693. 

Here lies Edmund Ludlow, by birth an Engliſh- 
man, of the county of Wilts; ſon of Sir Henry Lud- 
low knight; a member of parliament, as his father had 
tikewiſe been; more diſtinguiſh'd by his virtue, than 
his family, tho' an ancient and good one; by religi- 
on a proteſtant, and remarkable for his eminent piety: 
In the 23d year of his age he had the command of 
a regiment, and, ſoon after, the poſt of lieutenant- 
general: in which quality he ſubdued the Iriſh, being 
intrepid in fight, and expoling himſelf to the greateſt 
dangers; but in victory merciful and humane: A 
defender ofthe liberty of his country, and a ſtrenuous 
oppoſer of arbitrary power : upon which account be- 
ing baniſh'd 32 years from his native country, and 
worthy of a better fortune, he retired into Switzer- 
land, where he died, univerſally regretted, in the 9 3d 
year of his ape. 

This monument was erected, in perpetual memory 
of her true and ſincere affection towards her deceas'd 
husband, by dame Elizabeth Thomas, his beloved 
wife, and Qfflited, but conſtant, partner, as well in 
misfortunes, as in wedlock ; who, excited by her own 
greatneſs of mind, and the force of conjugal love, 
follow'd him into baniſhment, and conſtantly bore 
bim company to his death, . D. 1693. 
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Ludlow was a conſtant frequenter of ſermons and 
prayers, but would never communicate with them 
either of Geneva or Vevy. Juſt by his monument is 
a tombſtone with the following inſcription. 


Depoſttorium 
Andreae Broughton Armigeri Anglicani Maydſta* 


nenſis in comitatu Cantii ubi bis praetor urbanus- 
Dignatuſque etiam fuit ſententiam regis regum pro- 
fari. Quam ob cauſam expulſus patria ſul, peregrina- 
tione ejus finitd, ſolo ſonectutis morbo aſſectus requieſcent 
d laboribus fuis in Domino abdormivit, 23 die Feb. Anno 
D. 1687. aetaits ſuae 8 4. The remains of Andrew 
Broughton Eſq; an Engliſhman, of Maidſtone in the 
county of Kent, of which place he was twice mayor. 
He bad the honour likewiſe to pronounce the ſentence 
of the King of kings. Upon which account being 
baniſh'd from his country, after his travels were at 
an end, affected with no other diſeaſe than that of old 
age, he reſted from his labours and fell aſleep in the 
Lord, the 23d of February, A. D. 1687, in the 8 4th 
year of his age. 

The inhabitants of the place could givenoaccountof 
this Broughton ; but, I ſuppoſe, by his epitaph, it is the 
ſame perſon that was clerk to the pretended high court 
of juſtice, which paſſed ſentence on the royal martyr, 

The next day we ſpent at Lauſanne, the greateſt 
town on the lake, after Geneva, We ſaw the wall of 
the cathedral church that was opened by an earth- 
quake, aud ſhut again ſome years aſter by a ſecond, 
The crack can but be juſt diſcerned at preſent, though 
there are ſeveral in the town ſtill living who have 
formerly palſed through it. The duke of Schomberg, 
who was killed in Sayoy, lies in this church, but with- 
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out any monument or inſcription over him. Lau- 

ne was once a republic, but is now under the can- 
ton of Bern, and governed, like the reſt of their do- 
minions, by a bailif, who is ſent them every three 
years from the ſenate of Bern. There is one ſtreet of 
this town that has the privilege of acquitting or con- 
demning any perſon of their own body, in matters 
of life and death. Every inhabitant of it has his vote, 
which makes a houſe here ſell better than in any other 
part of the town, They tell you that not many years 
ago it happen'd, that a cobler had the caſting vote 
for the liſe of the criminal, which he very graciouſly 
gave on the merciful fide, From Lauſanne to Geneva 
we coaſted along the country of the Vaud, which is 
the fruitfulleſt and belt cultivated part of any among 
the Alps. It belonged formerly to the duke of Savoy, 
but was won from him by the canton of Bern, and 
made over to it by the tre:ty of St. Julian, which is 
ſtill very much regretted by the Savoyard. We call'd 
in at Morge, where ghere is an artißcial port, and a 
ſhow of more trade than in any other town on the 
lake. From Morge we came to Nyon. The Colonia 
Equeſtris, that Julius Caefar ſettled in this country, 
is generally uppoled to have been planted in this 
place. They have often dog up old Roman inſcripti- 
ons and ſtatues, and as I walk'd in the town I ob- 
ſerved in the walls of ſeveral houſes the fragments of 
vaſt Corinthian. pillars, with ſeveral other pieces of 
architecture, which muit have fornierly belonged to 
ſome very noble pile of building. There is no author 


that men ions this colony, yet it is certain by ſeveral | 


old Roman inſcriptions that there was ſuch an one. 
Lucan indeed ſpeaks of a part of Caeſar's army, that 
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eame to him from the Leman lake ia the beginning 
of the civil war. 

Deſeruere cavs tentoria fixa Lemanno. 

Lib. i v. 396. 

They left their tents pitch'd on the Leman lake, 

At about ſive miles diſtance from Nyon they ſhow 
ſtill the ruius of Caeſar's wall, that reached eighteen 
miles in length from mount Jura to the borders of 
the lake, as he has deſcribed it in the firſt book of his 
commentaries, The next town upon the Jake is 
Verſoy, which we could not have an opportunity of 
ſeeing, as belonging to the king of France. It has the 
reputation of being extremely poor and beggarly. 
We failed from hence directly for Geneva, which 
makes a very noble ſhow from the lake. There are 
near Geneva ſeveral quarries of freeſtone that run 
under the lake, When the water is at loweſt they 
make within the borders of it a little ſquare incloſed 
with four walls, In this ſquare they fink a pit, and 
dig for freeſtone; the walls hindering the waters from 


coming in upon them, when the lake riſes and runs 


on all ſides of them. The great convenience of car- 
riage makes theſe ſtones much cheaper than any that 
can be found upon firm land. One ſees ſeyeral deep 
pits that have been made at ſeveral times as one ſails 
over them. As the lake approaches Geneva it grows 
ſtill narrower and narrower, till at laſt it changes its 
name into the Rhone, that turns All the mills of the 
town, and is extremely rapid, notwithſtanding its 
waters are very deep, As I have ſeen great part of 
the courſe of this river, I cannot but think it has been 
guided by the particular hand of Providence, It riſes 
in the very heart of the Alps, and has a long valley 
that ſeems hewn out on purpoſe to give its waters a 
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paſſage amidſt ſo many rocks and mountains which 
are on all ſides of it, This brings it almoſt in a direct 
line to Geneva, It would there overllow all the coun- 
try, were there not one particular eleft that divides 
a vaſt circuit of mountains, and. conveys. it off to 
Lybns, From Lyons there is another great rent, 
which runs acroſs the whole country in almoſt ano- 
ther ſtraight line, and notwithſtanding the vaſt height 
of the mountains that riſe about it, gives it the ſhort- 
eſt courſe it can take to fall into the ſea. Had ſuch a 
river as this been left to itſelf to have found its way 
out from among the Alps, whatever windings it had 
made it muſt have formed ſeveral little ſeas, and have 
laid many countries under water before it had come 
ta the end of its courſe. I ſhall not make any remarks 
upon Geneva, that is a republic ſo well known to the 
Engliſh, It lies at preſcnc under ſome difficulties by 
reaſon of the emperor's diſpleaſure, who has forbidden 
the importation of their magufaQures into any part 
of the empire, which will certainly raiſe a ſedition a- 
mong the people, unleſs the magiſtrates find ſome 


way to remedy.it: and they ſay it is already done by 


the interpoſition of the ſtates of Holland. The oc- 
; caſion of the emperor's probibition was their furniſh- 
ing great ſums to the king of France for the payment 
of his army in Italy. They obliged themſelves to re- 
mit, after the rate of twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
Gerling per Ann, divided into ſo many monthly 
payments. As the intereſt was very great, ſeyeral of 
the merchants of Lyons, who would not truſt their 
king in their own names, are ſaid to have contributed 
a great deal under the names of Geneya merchants. 
The republic fancies itſelf; hardly treated by the em- 
peror, ſince it is not any action of the ſtate, but a 
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compact among private perſons that have furniſhed 
out theſe ſeveral remittances. They pretend hows 
ever to have put a ſtop to them, and by that means 
are in hopes again to yon their commerce into the 


empire. 
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K RIBOURG, BERN, SOLEURRE, 
+ ZURICH, Sr. GAUL, 
LINDAW, &c. 


ROM Geneva l travelled to Lauſanne, and thence 
to Fribourg, which is but a mean town for the 
capital of ſo large a canton: its ſituation is ſo irre- 
gular, that they are forced to climb up to ſeveral parts 
of it by ſtair-caſes of a prodigious aſcent. This in- 
ee however gives them a very great com- 
modity in caſe a fire breaks out in any part of the 
town; for by reaſon of ſeveral reſervoirs on the tops 
of theſe mountains, by the opening of a ſluice they 
convey a river into what part of the ton they pleaſe. 
They have four churches, four convents of women, 
and as many for men. The little chapel, called the 
Salutation, is very neat, and built with a pretty fancy, 
The college of Jeſuits is, they ſay, the fineſt in Swit- 
zerland. There is a great deal of room in it, and ſe- 
veral beautiful views from the different parts of it. 
They have a collection of pictures repreſenting moſt 
of the fathers of their order, who have been eminent 
for their piety or learning. Among the reſt, many 
Engliſh men, whom we name rebels,and they martyrs. 
Henry Garnet's inſcription ſays, That, when the he- 
retics could not prevail with him, either by force or 
promiſes, to change his religion, they hanged and 
quartered him, At the Capucins I ſaw the eſcargatoire 
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which I took the more notice of, becauſe I do not re» 
member to have met with any thing of the ſame na- 
ture in other countries, It is a ſquare place boarded 
in, and filled with a vaſt quantity of large ſnails, that 
are eſteemed excellent food when they are well dreſſed, 
The floor is ſtrowed about half a foot deep with ſe- 
veral kinds of plants, among which the ſnails neſtle 
all the winter ſeaſon. When Lent arrives, they open 
their magazines, and take out of them the belt meagre 
food in the world; for there is no diſh of fiſh that 
they reckon comparable to a ragoũt of ſnails, 

About two leagues from Fribourg we went to ſee 
a hermitage, that is reckon'd the greateſt curioſity of 
theſe parts. It lies in the prettieſt ſolitude imaginable, 
among woods and rocks, which at ſirſt ſight diſpaſe a 
man to be ſerious. There has lived in it a hermite 
theſe five and twenty years; who with his own hands 
has worked in the rock a pretty chapel, a ſacriſty, a 
chamber, kitchen, cellar, and other conveniences, 
His chimney is carry'd up through the whole rock, ſo 
that you ſee the sky through it, notwithſtanding the 
rooms lie very deep. He has cut the ſide of the rock 
into a flat for a garden, and by laying on it the waſte 
earth that he has found in ſeveral of the neighbouring 
parts, has made ſuch a ſpot of ground of it as furniſhes 
out a kind of luxury for an hermite. As he ſaw drops 
of water diſtilling from ſeveral parts of the rock, by 
following the veins of them, he has made himſelf two 
or three fountains in the bowels of the mountain, that 
ſerve his table, and water his little garden, 

We had very bad ways from hence to Bern, a great 
part of them through woods of fir-trees. The great 
quantity of timber they have in this country makes 
them mend their highways with wood inſtead of ſtone. 

X 
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I cond not but take notice of the make of ſeveral of 
their barns I here ſaw. After having laid a frame of 
wood for the foundation, the place at the four corners 
of it four huge blocks, cut in ſuch a ſhape as neither 
mice nor any other ſort of vermin can creep up the 
ſides of them, at the ſame time that they raiſc the corn 
above the moiſture that might come into it from the 
ground. The whole weight of the barn is ſupported 
by theſe four blocks, 

What pleaſed me moſt at Bern was their public 
walks by the great church. They are raiſed extremely 
high, and, that their weight might not break down the 
walls and pilaſters which ſurround them, they are 
built upon arches and vaults. Tho' they are, I be- 
lieve, as high as moſt ſteeples in England from the 
ſtreets and gardens that lie at the foot of them, yet, 
about forty years ago, a perſon in his drink fell down 
from the very top to the bottom, without doing him- 


ſelf any other hurt than the breaking of an arm, He 


dy'd about four years ago. There is the nobleſt fum- 
mer- proſpect in the world from this walk; for you 
have a full view of a huge range of mountains that lie 
in the country of the Griſons, and are bury'd in ſnow. 
They are about twenty five leagues diſtance from the 
town, though by reaſon of their height and their co- 
lour they ſeem much nearer. The cathedral church 
ſtands on one fide of theſe walks, and is perhaps the 
moſt magnificent of any Proteſtant church in Europe, 
out of England. It is a very bold work, and a maſter- 
piece in Gothic architecture. 

I faw the arſen:] of Bern, where they ſay theek are 
arms for twenty thouſand men. There is indeed no 
great pleaſure in viſiting theſe magazines of war after 
one has ſeen two or three of them; yet it is very wel! 
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worth a traveller's while to look into all that lie in his 
way; for beſides the idea it gives him of the forces of 
a ſtate, it ſerves to fix in his mind the molt conſide- 
rable parts of its hiſtory. Thus in that of Geneva 
one meets with the ladders, petard, and other utenſils 
which were made uſe of in their famous eſcalade, be- 
ſides the weapons they took of the Savoyards, Flo» 
rentines,.and French in the ſeveral battles mentioned 
in their hiſtory. In this of Bern you have the figure 
and armour of the count who founded the town, of 
the famous Tell, who is repreſented as ſhooting at the 
apple on his ſon's head. The ſtory is too well known 
to be repeated in this place. I here likewiſe ſaw the 
figure and armour of him that headed the peaſants in 
the war upon Bern, with the ſeveral weapons which 
were found in the hands of his followers. They ſhow 
too abundance of arms that they took from the Bur- 
gundians in the three great battles which eſtabliſh'd 
them in their liberty, and deſtroy'd the great duke of 
Burgundy himſelf, with the braveſt of his ſubjects. I 
{aw nothing remarkable in the chambers where the 
council meet, nor in the fortifications of the town. 
Theſe laſt were made on occalion of the peaſants in- 
ſurrection, to defend the place for the future againſt 
the like ſudden aſſaults. In their library I obſerved a 
couple of antique figures in metal, ofa prieſt pouring 
wine between the horns of a bull, The prieſt is veil'd 
after the manner of the old Roman facrificers, and is 
repreſented in the ſame action that Virgil deſcribes in 
the fourth Aeneid. 
Igſa tenens dextrd pateram puleberrima Dido, 
Candentit vaccae media inter cornua fundit. v. 60. 
The beaureous queen before her altar ſtands, 
And holds the golden goblet in her hands: 
X 2 
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A milk-white heifer ſhe with flow'rs adorns, 
And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns. 
Dryden, 
This antiquity was found at Lauſanne. 

The town of Bern is plentifully furniſh'd with wa- 
ter, there being a great multitude of handſome foun- 
tains planted at ſet diſtances from one end of the 
ſtreets to the other. There is indeed no country in 
the world better ſupply'd with water, than the ſeve- 
ral parts of Switzerland that I travell'd through. One 
meets every where in the roads with fountains con- 
tinually running into huge troughs that ſtand under- 
neath them, which is wonderfully commodious in a 
country that ſo much abounds with horſes and cattle. 
Jt has ſo many ſprings breaking out of the ſides of 
the hills, and ſuch vaſt quantities of wood to make 
pipes of, that it is no wonder they are ſo well ſtock'd 
with fountains. 

On the road between Bern and ales thets is 4 
monument erected by the republic of Bern, which 
tells us the ſtory of an Engliſh man, who is not to be 
met with in any of our own writers. The inſcription 
is in Latin verſe on one ſide of the ſtone, and in Ger- 
man on the other. 1 had not time to copy it; but 
the ſubſtance of it is this: One Cuſſinus, an Engliſh 
% man, to whom the duke of Auſtria had given his 
4 ſiſter in marriage, came to take her from among the 
* Swiſs by force of arms; but, after having ravaged 
ce the country for ſome time, he was here overthrown 
& by the canton of Bern. 

Soleurre is our next conſiderable town that ſeemed 
to me to have a greater air of politeneſs than any I 
ſaw in Switzerland. The French ambaſſador has his 


reſidence in this place. His maſter contributed a great 


— 
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the ſoldiers of the catholic cantons, who are much 
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ſum of money to the Jeſuits church, which is not yet 
quite finiſhed. It is the fineſt modern building in 
Switzerland. The old cathedral church ſtood not far 
from it. At the aſcent that Jeads to it are a couple of 
antique pillars, which belonged to an old heathen 
temple, dedicated to Hermes: they ſeem Tuſcan by 
their proportion. The whole fortification of Soleurte 
is faced with marble. But its beſt fortifications are the 
high mountains that lie within its neighbourhood, 
and ſeparate it from the Franche Compt. 

The next day's journey carry'd us through other 
parts of the canton of Bern, to the little town of Mel- 
dingen. I was ſurprized to find, in all my road through 
Switzerland, the wine that grows in the country of 
Vaud on the border of the lake of Geneva, which is 
very cheap, notwithſtanding the great diſtance be- 
tween the vineyards and the towns that ſell the wine. 
But the navigable rivers of Switzerland are as com- 
modious to them in this reſpect, as the ſea is to the 
Engliſh, As ſoon as the vintage is over, they ſhip off 
their wine upon the lake, which furniſhes all the towns 
that lie upon its borders. What they deſign for other 
parts of the country they unload at Vevy, and after 
about half a. day's land-carriage convey it into the 
river Aar, which brings it down the ſtream to Bern, 
Soleurre, and, in a word, diſtributes it through all the 
richeſt parts of Switzerland; as it is eaſy to gueſs 
from the firit fight of the map, which ſhows ns the na- 
tural communication providence has formed between 
the many rivers and Jakes of a country that is at ſo 
great a diſtance from the ſea. The canton of Bern is 
reekoned as powerful as all the reſt together. They 
can ſend a hundred thouſand men into the field; tho? 
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| poorer, and therefore forced to enter oftner into ſo- 
reigh armies, are more eſteemed than the Proteſtants, 
We lay one night at Meldingen, which is a little 
Roman Catholic town with one church, and no con- 
vent. It is a republic of itſelf, under the protection 
of the eight ancient cantons. There are in it a hun- 
dred burgeois, and about a thouſand ſouls. Their 
government is modelled after the ſame manner with 
that of the cantons, as much as ſo ſmall a community 
can imitate thoſe of ſo large an extent. For this rea- 
ſon, though they have very little buſineſs to do, they 
have all the variety of councils and officers that are 
to be met with in the greater ſtates. They have a 
town-houſe to meet in, adorn'd with the arms of the 
eight cantons their protectors. They have three 
councils, the great council of fourteen, the little 
council of ten, and the privy council of three. The 
chief of the ſtate are the two avoyers: when I was 
there, the reigning avoyer, or doge of the common- 
wealth, was ſon to the inn where I was lodg'd; his 
father having enjoy'd the ſame honours before him. 
His revenue amounts to about thirty pound a year. 
The ſeveral councils meet every Thurſday upon aſ- 
fairs of (tate, ſuch as the reparation of a trough, the 
mending of a pavement, or any the like matters of 
importance, The river that runs through their do- 
minions puts them to the charge of a very large 
bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped over 
head, like the reſt in Switzerland. Thoſe that travel 
over it pay a certain due towards the maintenance of 
this bridge. And as the French ambaſſador has often 
occaſion to paſs this way, his malter gives the town a 
penſion of twenty pound ſterling, which makes them 
extremely induſtrious to raiſe all the men they can for 
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his ſervice, and keeps this powerful republic firm to 
the French intereſt, You may be ſure the preſerving 
of the bridge, with the regulation of the dues ariſing 
from it, is the grand affair that cuts out employment 
for the ſeveral councils of (tate, They have a ſmall 
village belonging to them, whither they punctually 
ſend a bailif for the diſtribution of juſtice; in imita- 
tion (till of the great cantons. There are three other 
towns that have the ſame privileges and protectors. 

We dined the next day at Zurich, that is prettily 
ſituated on the out- let of the lake, and is reckoned the 
handſomeſt town in Switzerland. The chief places 
ſhown to ſtrangers are the arſenal, the library, and 
the-town-houſe. This laſt is but lately finiſhed, and is 
a very fine pile of building. The frontiſpiece has 
pillars ofa beautiful black marble ſtreaked with white, 
which is found in the neighbouring mountains. The 
chambers for the ſeveral councils, with the other a- 
partments, are very neat. The whole building is in- 
deed ſo well deſign'd, that it would make a good fi- 


gure even in Italy. It is pity they have ſpoil'd the 


beauty of the walls with abundance of childiſh Latin 

ſentences, that conſiſt often in a jingle of words. 1 
have indeed obſerved in ſeveral infcriptions of this 
country, that your men of learning here are extremely 
delighted in playing little tricks with words and fi- 
gutes; for your Swiſs wits are not yet got out of the 
anagram and acroſtic, The library is a very large 
room, pretty well filled. Over it is another room fur- 
niſh'd with ſeveral artificial and natural curioſities, 
I ſaw in ita huge map of the whole country of Zurich 
drawn with a pencil, where they ſee every particular 
fountain and hilloc in their dominions. I ran over 


their cabinet of medals, but don't remember to have 
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met with any in it that are extraordinary rare. The 
arſenal is better than that of Bero, and they ſay has 
arms for thirty thouſand men, At about a day's jour- 
ney from Zurich we entered on the tercitorics of the 
abbot of St. Gaul. They are four hours riding in 
breadth, and twelve in length. The abbot can raiſe 
in it an army of twelve thouſand men well armed and 
exerciſed, He is ſovereign of the whole country, and 
under the protection of the cantons of Zurich, Lu- 
cerne, Claris and Switz. He is always choſen out of 
the abby of Benedictines at St. Gaul, Every father 
and brother of the convent has a voice in the election, 
which mult afterwards be confirmed by the pope. 
The lalt abbot was cardinal Sfondrati, who was ad- 
vanced to the purple about two years before his death, 
The abbot takes the advice and conſent of his chapter 
before he enters on any matter of importance, as the 
leyying of a tax, or declaring of a war. His chief 
lay- officer is the grand Maitre d' Hotel, or high {tew- 
ard of the houſhold, who is named by the abbot, and 
has the management of all affairs under him. There 
are ſeveral other judges and diſtributers of juſtice ap- 
pointed for the ſeveral parts of his dominions, from 
whom there always lies an appeal to the prince. His 
reſidence is generally at the Benedictine convent at 
St. Gaul, notwithſtanding the town of St. Gaul is a 
little Proteſtant republic, whotly independent of the 
abbot, and under the protection of the cantons, 

One would wonder to fee fo many rich burgeois 
in the town of St. Gaul, and ſo very few poor people 
in a place that has ſcarce any lands belonging to it, 
and little or no income but what ariſes from its trade. 
But the great ſupport and riches of this little ſtate is 
in its linen manufacture, which employs almoſt all 
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ages and conditions of its inhabitants. The whole 
country about them furniſhes them with vaſt quan- 
tities of flax, out of which they are ſaid to make yearly 
forty thouſand pieces of linen cloth, reckoning two 
hundred ells to the piece. Some of their manufacture 
is as finely wrought as any that can be met with in 
Holland; for they have excellent artiſans, and great 
commodities for whitening. All the fields about the 
town were covered with their manufacture, that co- 
ming in the dusk of the evening we miltook them for 
alake. They ſend off their works upon mules into 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and all the adjacent countries. 
They reckon in the town of St. Gaul, and in the hou» 
ſes that lie ſcattered about it, near ten thouſand ſouls, 
of which there are ſixteen hundred burgeois. They 
chooſe their councils and burgo-maſters out of the 
body of the burgeois, as in the other governments of 
Switzerland, which are every where of the ſame na- 
ture, the difference lying only in the numbers of ſuch 
as are employed in flate-affairs, which are propor- 
tioned to the grandeur of the ſtates that employ them. 
The abbey and the town bear a great averſion to one 
another; but in the general diet of the cantons their 
reprefentatives fit together, and act by concert. The 
abbot deputes his Grand Maitre d' Hotel, and the 
town one of its burgo-maſters. 

About four years ago, the town and abbey would 
have come to an open rupture, had it not been timely 
prevented by the interpoſition of their common pro- 
tectors. The occaſion was this. A Benedictine monk, 
in one of their annual proceſſions, carried his croſs 
erected thro' the town, with a train of three or four 
thouſand peaſants following him. They had no ſoon - 
er entered the convent, but the whole town was in a 
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tumult, occaſion'd by the inſolence of the prieſt, who, 
contrary to all precedents, had preſumed to carry his 
croſs in that manner. The burg*ois immediately put 
themſelves in arms, and drew down four pieces of 
their cannon to the gates of the convent. I hie pro- 
ceſſion, to eſcape: the fury of the citizens, durſt not 
return by the way it came, but, after the devotions of 
the monks were finiſh'd, paſs'd out at a back · duor of 
the convent, that immediately led into the abbot's 
territories. I he abbot on his part raifes an army, 
blocks up the town on the (ide that faces his domi. 
nions, and forbids his ſubjects to furniſh it with any 
of their commodities. While things were jult ripe 
for a war, the cantons, their protectors, interpos'd as 
umpires in the quarrel, condemning the town that 
had appear'd too forward in the diſpute to a fine of 
two thouſand crowns; and enacting at the ſame 
time, that as ſoon as any proceſſion enter'd their walls, 
the prieſt ſhould let the croſs hang about his neck 
withovt touching it with either hand, till he came 
within the precin#ts of the abbey. The citizens could 
bring into the field near two thouſand men well ex- 
ercis'd, and arm'd to the beſt advantage, with which 
they fancy they could make head againſt twelve or 
fifteen thouſand peaſants; for ſo many the abbot 
could eafily raiſe in his territories, But the Proteſtant 
ſubjects of the abbey, who they ſay make up a good 


third of its people, would probably, in caſe of a wr, 


abandon the cauſe of their prince for that of their re- 
ligion. The town of St. Gaul has an arſenal, library, 


town-houfes, and churches proportionable to the 
bigne is of the (tate, It is well enough fortify'd to re- 


ſiſt any ſudden attack, and to give the cantons time 
to come to their aſſiſtance. The abbey is by no means 
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ſo magnificent as one would expect from its endow- 
ments. The church is one huge nef with a double 
aiſle to it, At each end is a large quire The one of 
them is ſupported by vaſt pillars of tone, cas d over 
with a compoſition that looks the moſt like marble of 
any thing one can imagine. On the cieling and walls 
of the church are liſts of faints, martyrs, popes, car- 
dinals, archbiſhops, kings, and queens, that have 
been of the Benedictine order. There are ſeveral 
pictures of ſuch as have been diſtinguiſh'd by their 
birth, ſanctity, or miracles, with inſeriptions that let 
you into the name and hiſtory of the perſons repre- 
ſented. I have often wiſh'd that ſome traveller would 
take the pains to gather together all the modern in- 
ſcriptions which are to be met with in Roman Catho- 
lic countries, as Gruter and others have copied out the 
ancient heathen monuments. Had we two or three 
volumes of this nature, without any of the colletor's 
own refletions, I am fore there is nothing in the 
world could give a truer idea of the Roman Catholic 
religion, nor expoſe more the pride, vanity, and ſelf- 
intereſt of convents, the abuſe of indulgencies, the 
folly and impertinence of votaries, and in ſhort the 
ſuperſtition, credulity, and childiſhneſs of the Roman 
Catholic religion. One might fill ſeveral ſheets at St. 
Gaul, as there are few conſiderable convents or 
churches that would not afford large contributions. 
As the king of France diſtributes his penſions 
through all the parts of Switzerland, the town and 
abbey of St. Gaul come in too for their ſhare. To 
the firſt he gives five hundred crowns per annum, and 
to the other a thouſand, This penſion has not been 
paid theſe three years, which they attribute to their 
not acknowledging the duke of Anjou for king of 
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Spain. The town and abbey of St. Gaul carry a bear 
in their arms. The Koman Catholics have this bear's 
memory in very great veneration, and reprefent him 
as the firſt convert their ſaint made in the country, 
One of the molt learned of the Benedictine monks 
gave me the following hiſtory of him, which he de- 
liver'd to me with tears of affection in his eyes. St. 
Gaul, it ſeems, whom they call the great apoſtle of 


Germany, found all this country little better than a 


vaſt deſart. As he was walking in it on a very cold 
day, he chanc'd to meet a bear in his way, The ſaint, 
inſtead of being ſtartled at the rencounter, order'd 
the bear to bring him a bundle of wood, and make 
him a fire. The bear ſery'd him to the beſt of his a- 
bility, and at his departure was commanded by the 
int to retire into the very depth of the woods, and 
there to paſs the reſt of his life without ever hurting 
man or beaſt. From this time, ſays the monk, the 
bear liv'd irreproachably, and obſerv'd to his dying 
day the orders that the ſaint had given him. 

I have often conſider'd, with a great deal of plea- 
ſure, the profound peace and tranquillity that reigns 
in Switzerland and its alliances. It is very wonderful 
to ſee ſuch a knot of governments, which are ſo di- 
vided among themſelves in matters of religion, main- 
tain ſo uninterrupted an union and correſpondence, 
that no one of them is for invading the rights of ano- 
ther, but remains content within the bounds of its firſt 


eſtabliſhment; This, I think, mult be chiefly aſcribed 


to the nature of the people, and the conſtitution of 
their governments. Were the Swiſs animated by zeal 
or ambition, ſome or other of their ſtates would im- 
mediately break in upon the reſt; or were the ſtates 
ſo many principalities, they might often have an am- 
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bitious ſovereign at the head of them, that would em- 
broil his neighbours, and ſacrifice the repoſe of his 
ſubjects to his own glory. But as the inhabitants of 
theſe countries are naturally of a heavy phlegmatic 
temper, if any of their leading members have more 
fire and ſpirit than comes to their ſhare, it is quickly 
temper'd by the coldneſs and moderation of the reſt 
who ſit at the helm with them. To this we may add, 
that the Alps is the worlt ſpot of ground in the world 
to make conqueſts in, a great part of its governments 
being ſo naturally intrenched among woods and 
mountains. However it be, we find no ſuch diſorders 
among them as one would expect in ſuch a multitude 
of ſtates; for as ſoon as any public rupture happens, 
it is immediately clos'd up by the moderation and 
good offices of the reſt that interpoſe. 

As all the conſiderable governments among the 
Alps are common wealths, ſo indeed it is a conſtitu- 
tion the moſt adaptcd of any other to the poverty and 
barrenneſs of theſe countries. We may lee only in a 
neighbouring government the ill conſequence of ha- 
ving adeſpotic prince, in a ſtate that is molt of it com- 
pos'd of rocks and mountains; for notwithſtanding 
there is a vaſt extent of lands, and many of them bet- 
ter than thoſe of the Swiſs and Griſons, the common 
people among the latter are much more at their caſe, 
and in a greater affluence of all the conveniences of 
life. A prince's court eats too much into the income 
of a poor (tate, and generally introduces a kind of 
luxury and magnificence, that ſets every. particular 
perſon upon making a higher figure in his ſtation than 
is generally conſiſtent with his revenue. 

It is the great endeavour of the ſeveral cantons of 
Switzerland, to baniſh from among them every thing 
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that looks like pomp or ſuperfluity. To this end the 


miniſters are always preaching, and the governors 
putting out edicts, againſt dancing, gaming, enter- 
tainments, and fineclothes. This is become more ne- 
ceſſary in ſome of the governments, ſince there are 
ſo many refugees ſettled among them; for tho' the 
Proteſtants in France affect ordinarily a greater plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity of manners, than thoſe of the ſame 
quality who are of the Koman Catholic communion, 
they have however too much of their country-gal- 
lantry for the genius and conſtitution of Switzerland, 
Should dreſſing, feaſting, and balls once get among 
the cantons, their military roughneſs would be quickly 
loſt, their tempers would grow too ſoft for their cli- 
mate, and their expences out-run their incomes ; be- 
ſides that the mat-rials for their luxury mult be brought 
from other nations, which would immediately ruin a 
country that has few commodities of its own to ex- 
port, and is not over-ſtock'd with money. Luxury 
indeed wounds a republic in its very vitals, as its na- 
tural conſequences are rapine, avarice, and injuſtice; 
for the more money a man ſpends, the more muſt he 
endeavour to augment his ſtock; which at laſt ſets the 


liberty and votes of a commonwealth to ſale, if they 


find any foreign power that is able to pay the price of 
them. We ſee no where the pernicious effects of 
luxury on a republic more than in that of the ancient 
Romans, who immediately found itſelf poor as ſoon 
as this vice got footing among them, tho' they were 
poſſeſs'd of all the riches in the world. We find in 
the beginnings and increaſes of their commonwealth 
ſtrange inſtances of the contempt of money, becauſe 
indeed they were utter ſtrangers to the pleaſure that 
might be procured by it; or in other words, becauſe 
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they were wholly ignorant of the arts of luxury. But 
as ſoon as they once enter'd into a taſte of pleaſure, 
politeneſs, and magnificence, they fell into a thouſand 
violences, conſpiracies, and diviſions, that threw 
them into all the dilorders imaginable, and termina- 
ted in the utter ſubverſion of the commonwealth, It 
is no wonder therefore the poor commonwealths of 
Switzerland ate ever labouring at the ſuppreſſion and 
prohibition of every thing that may introduce vanity 
and luxury. Belides, the ſeveral fines that are ſet upon 
plays, games, balls, and ſcaſtings, they have many 
cuſtoms among them which very much contribute to 
the keeping up of their ancient ſimplicity. The bur- 
geois, who are at the head of the governments, are 
obliged to appear at all their public aſſemblies in a 
black cloak and a band. The womens dreſs is very 
plain, thoſe of the belt quality wearing nothing on 
their heads generally but furs, which are to be met 
with in their own. country. The perſons of different 
qualities in both ſexes are indeed allowed their diffe- 
rent ornaments; but theſe are generally ſuch as are 
by no means coltly, being rather deſign'd as marks 
of diſtinction than to make a figure. The chief officers 


of Bern, for example, are known by the crowns of 


their hats, which are much deeper than thoſe of an in- 
ferior character. The peaſants are generally clothed 
in a coarle kind of canvas, that is the manufacture of 
the country. Their holy-day clothes go from father 
to ſon, and are ſeldom worn out, till the ſecond or 


third generation: ſo that it is common enough to 


ſeea countryman in the doublet and breeches of t his, 
great- grandfather. 
Geneva is much politer than Switzerland, or any 
of its allies, aud is therefore looked upon as the court 
1 2 
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of the Alps, whither the Proteſtant cantons often 
ſend their children to improve themſelves in language 
and education. The Genevois have been very much 
refin'd, or, as others will have it, corrupted, by the 
converſation of the French Proteſtants, who make up 
almoſt a third of their people. It is certain they have 
very much forgotten the advice that Calvin gave 
them in a great council a little before his death, when 
he recommended to them, above all things, an ex- 
emplary modeſty and humility, and as great a ſim— 
plicity in their manners, as in their religion, Whe- 
ther or no they have done well, to ſet up for making 
another kind of figure, time will witneſs. There are 
ſeveral that fancy the great ſums they have remitted 
into Italy, though by this means they make their 
court to the king of France at preſent, may ſome 
time or other give him an inclination to become the 
maſter of ſo wealthy a city. 

As this collection of little ſtates abounds more in 
paſturage than in corn, they are all provided with 
their public granaries, and have the humanity to fur- 
niſh one another in public exigencies, when the ſcarci- 
ty is not univerſal, As the adminiſtration of affairs, 
relating to theſe public granaries, is not very different 
in any of the particular governments, I ſhall content 
myſelf to ſet down the rules obſerved in it by the little 
commonwealth of Geneva, in which I had more time 
to inform myſelf of the particulars than in any other. 
There are three of the little council deputed for this 
office. They are oblig'd to keep together a proviſion 
ſufficient to feed the people at leaſt two years, in caſe 
of war or famine. They mult take care to fill their 
magazines in times of the greateſt plenty, that ſo they 
may afford cheaper, and increaſe the public revenue 
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at a ſmall expence of its members. None of the three 
managers mult, upon any pretence, furniſh the gra- 
naries from his own fields, that ſo they may have no 
temptation to pay too great a price, or put any bad 
corn upon the public, They muſt buy up no corn 
growing within twelve miles of Geneva, that ſo the 
filling of their magazines may not prejudice their 
market, and raiſe the price of their proviſions at home. 
That ſuch a collection of corn may not ſpoil in keep- 
ing, all the inns and public houſes are obliged to fur- 
niſh themſelves out of it, by which means is raiſed the 
moſt conſiderable branch of the public revenues; the 
corn being fold out at a much dearer rate than tis 
bought, up. So that the greateſt income of the com- 
monwealth, which pays the penſions of moſt of its 
officers and miniſters, is raiſed on ſtrangers and tra- 
vellers, or ſuch of their own body as have money e- 
nough to ſpend at taverns and public-houſes. 

It is the cultom in Geneva and Switzerland, to 
divide their eſtates equally among all their children, 
by which means every one lives at his eaſe without 
growing dangerous to the republic; for as ſoon as an 
overgrown eſtate ſalls into the hands of one thft has 
many children, it is broken into ſo many portions as 
render the ſharcrs of it rich enough, without raiſing 
them too much above the level of the reſt. This is 
abſolutely necellaty in theſe little republics, where 
the rich merchants live very mvch within their e- 
ſtates, and by heaping up vaſt ſums from year to year 
might become formidable to the reſt of their ſellow- 
citizens, and break the equality, which is ſo neceſſary 
in theſe kinds of governments, were there not means 
found out to diſtribute their wealth among ſ: veral 
members of their republic. At Geneva, for inſtance, 
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are merchants reckon'd worth twenty hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, though, perhaps, there is not one of them 
who ſpends to the value of five hundred pounds a 
year, 

Though the Proteſtants and Papiſts know very 
well, that it is their common intereſt to keep a ſteddy 
neutrality in all the wars between the (tates of Eu- 
rope, they cannot forbear ſiding with a party in their 
diſcourſe. The. Catholics are zealous for the French 
king, as the Proteſtants do not a little glory in the 
riches, power, and good ſucceſs of the Englith and 
Dutch, whom they look upon as the bulwarks of the 
reformation, The miniſters in particular have often 
preached againſt ſuch of their fellou- ſubjects as enter 
into the troops of the French king; but ſo long as 
the Swiſs ſee their intereſt in it, their poverty will al- 
ways hold them faſt to his ſervice, They have indeed 
the exerciſe of their religion, and their miniſters with 
them; which is the more remarkable, becauſe the 
very ſame prince refus'd even thofe of the church of 
England, who ſollow'd their malter to St. Germains, 
the public excrciſe of their religion. 

Before I leave Switzerland, I cannot but obſerve, 
that the notion of witchcraft reigns very much in this 
country. Ihave often been tired with accounts of this 
nature from very ſenſible men that are molt of them 
furniſh'd with matters of fact which have happen'd, as 
they pretend, within the compaſs of their own know- 
ledge. It is certain there have been many executions 
on this account, 2s in the canton of Bern there were 
ſome put to death during my ſtay at Geneva. The 
people are lo univerſally infatuzted with the notion, 
that, if a cow fills ſick, it is ten to one but an old 
woman is clap'd up in priſon for it; and if the poor 


reſpect, which induced him to quit this government, 
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creature chance to think herſelf a witch, the whole 
country is for hanging her up without mercy, One 
finds indeed the ſame humour prevail in moſt of the 
rocky barren parts of 'Europe: whether it be that 
poverty and ignorance, which are generally the pro- 
ducts of theſe countries, may really engage a wretch 
in ſuch dark practices, or whether or no the ſame 
principles may not render the people too credulous, 
and perhaps too eaſy to get rid of ſome of their un- 
profitable members. 

A great affair that employs the Swiſs politics at 
preſent is the prince of Conti's ſucceſſion to the 
dutchels of Nemours in the government of Neuf- 
Chatel. The inhabitants of Neuf-Chatel can by no 
means think of ſubmitting themſelves to a prince, 
who is a Roman Catholic, and a ſubject of trance. 
They were very attentive 40 his conduct in the prin- 
cipality of Orange, which they did not queltion but he 
would rule with all the mildneſs and moderation ima- 
ginable, as it would be the helt means in the world to 
recommend him to Neuf-Chatel. But notwithſtanding 
it was ſo much his interelt to manage his Proteſtant 
ſubjects in that country, and the ſtrong aſſurances he 
had given them in protecting them in all their privi- 
leges, and particularly in the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, he made over his principality in a very little 
time, for a ſum of money, to the king of France, It 
is indeed generally believed the prince of Conti would 
rather {till have kept his title to Orange; but the ſame 


might at another time tempt him to give up that of 
Neuf-Chatel on the like condi The king of 
Pruſſia lays in his claim for Neut-Chatel, as he did 
for the principality of Orange, and ' tis probable would 
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be more acceptable to the inhabitants than the other; 
but they are generally diſpos'd to declare themſelves 
a free commonwealth, after the death of the dutcheſs 
of Nemours, if the Swiſs will ſupport them. The 
Proteſtant cantons ſeem much inclined to aſſiſt them, 
which they may vcry well do, in caſc the dutcheſs 
dies, whillt the king of France has his hands fo full 
of buſineſs on all ſides of him. It certainly very 
much concerns them not to ſuffer the French king 
to eltabliſh his authority on this ſide mount Jura, 
and on the very borders of their country; but it is 
not eaſy to foreſee what a round ſum of money, or the 
fear of a rupture with France, may do among a people, 
who have tamely ſuffer'd the Franche Compte to be 
ſeiz'd on, and a fort to be built within cannon-ſhot 
of one of their cantons. 

There is a new ſect ſprung vp in Switzerland, 
which ſpreads very much in the Proteſtant cantons, 
the profeſſors of it call themſelves Pietiſts: and as 
enthuliaſm carries men generally to the like extrava- 
gancies, they differ but little from ſeveral ſectaries in 
other countries. They pretend in general to great 
refinements, as to what regards the practice of Chri- 
ſtianity, and to obſerve the following rules. To retire 
much from the converſation of the world: To fink 
themlelves into an intire repoſe and tranquillity of 
mind: In this itate of ſilence, to attend the ſecret il- 
lapſe and flowings in of the Holy Spirit, that may fill 
their minds with peace and conſolation, joys or rap- 
tures: To favour all his ſecret intimations, and give 
themſelves up intirely to his conduct and direction, 
ſo as neither to ſpeak, move, or act, but as they find 
his impulſe on their ſouls: To retrench themſelves 
within the conyenicncics and neceſſities of lile: To 
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make a covenant with all their ſenſes, ſo far as to 
ſhun the ſmell of a roſe or violet, and to turn away 
their eyes from a beautiful proſpect: To avoid, as 
much as is poſſible, what the world calls innocent 
pleaſures, leſt they ſhould have their affections tainted 
by any ſenſuality, and diverted from the love of him, 
whois to be the only comfort, repoſe, hope, and de- 
light of their whole beings. This ſect prevails very 
much' among the Proteſtants of Germany, as well as 
thoſe of Switzerland, and has occalion'd ſeveral edicts 
againſt it in the dutchy of Saxony. The profeſſors 
of it are accus'd of all the ill practices, which may 
ſeem to be the conſequence of their principles; as 
that they aſcribe the worſt of actions, which their own 
vicious tempers throw them upon, to the dictates of 
the Holy Spirit; that both ſexes, under pretence of 
devout converſation, viſit one another at all hours, 
and in all places, without any regard to common de- 
cency, often mak ing their religion a cover for their 
immoralities; and that the very beſt of them are poſ- 
ſeſs d with ſpiritual pride, and a contempt for all ſuch ' 
as are not of their own ſect The Koman Catholics, 
who r:proach the Proteſtants for their breaking into 
ſuch a multitude of religions, have certainly taken the 
molt effectual way im the world for the keeping their 
flocks together; I don't mean the puniſhments they 
inflict on mens perſons, which are commonly look'd 
upon as the chief methods by which they deter them 
from breaking through the pale of the church, though 
certainly theſe lay a very great reſtraint on thoſe of 
the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. But I take one great 
cauſe, why there are ſo few ſects in the church of 
Rome, to be the multitude of convents, with which 
they every where abound, that ſerve as receptacles 
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for all thoſe fiery zealots who would ſet the church 
in a flame, were not they got together in theſe houſes 
of devotion. All men of dark tempers, according to 
their degree of melancholy or enthuſiaſm, may find 
convents fitted to their humours, and meet with com- 
panions as gloomy as themſelves. So that what the 
Proteſtants would call a fanatic, is, in the Roman 
church, a religious of ſuch or ſuch an order; as I 
have been told of an Engliſh merchant at Lisbon, 
who, after ſome great diſappointments in the world, 
was reſolv d to turn quaker or capucin; for, in the 
change of religion, men of ordinary underſtandings 
don't ſo much conſider the principles, as the practice 
of thoſe to whom they go over, 

From St. Gaul I took horſe to the lake of Con- 
ſtance, which lies at two leagues diſtance from it, and 
is form'd by the entry of the Rhine, This is the only 
lake in Europe that diſputes for greatneſs with that 
of Geneva; it appears more-beautiful to the eye, but 
wants the fruitful fields and vineyards that border 
upon the other. It receives its name from Conſtance, 
the chief town on its banks. When the cantons of 
Bern and Zurich propoſed, at a general diet, the in- 
corporating Geneva in the number of the cantons, 
the Koman Catholic party, fearing the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt might receive by it too great a ſtrengthning, 
propoſed at the ſame time the incantoning of Con- 
ſtance, as a counterpoiſe; to which the Proteſtants 
not conſenting, the whole project fell to the ground. 
We croſs'd the lake to Lindaw, and in ſeveral parts 
of it obſerved abundance of little bubbles of air, that 
came working upward from the very bottom of the 
lake. The watermen told us, that they are obſerved 
always to riſe in the fame places, from whence they 
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conclude them to be ſo many ſprings that break out 
of the bottom of the lake. Lindaw is an imperial 
town on a little ifland that lies at about three hundred 
paces from the firm land, to which it is join'd by a 
huge bridge of wood. I be iababitints were all in 
arms When we pats'd through it, being under” great 
apprehenſions of the duke of Bavaria, after his ha- 
ving fallen upon Ulm and M amminghen, They flat» 
ter themſelves, that by cutting their bridge they could 
hold out againſt his army: but, in al: p obibilry, 
a ſhower of bombs would quick!v reduc- the burgeois 
to ſurrender. They were formerly bombarded by 
Guſtavus Adolphus. We were ados d by our mer- 
chants, by no means to ventur- ourſelves in the duke 
of Bavaria's country, ſo that we had the mortification 
to loſe the (fight of Munich, Ausburg, and Ratisbon, 
and wer” forced to take our way to Vienna through 
the Tirol, where we had very little to entertain us be- 
fide the natural face of the country. 


( 264 ) 


TI ROLL, 
TEES YR 
1 &c. 


FTE R having coaſted the Alps for ſome time, 

we at laſt entere4 them by a paſſage which leads 

into the long valley of the Tirol; and, following the 

courſe of the river Inn, we came to Inſpruck, that re- 

ceives its name from this river, and is the capital city 
of the T irol. 

Inſpruck is ahandſom town,though not a greatone, 
and was formerly the reſidence of the arch-dukes who 
were counts of Tirol: the palace where they uled to 
keep their court is rather convenient than magnifi- 
cent. The great hall is indeed a very noble room; 
the walls of it are painted in Freſco, and repreſent 
the labours of Hercules. Many of them look very 
finely, though a great part of the work has been 
crack'd by earthquakes which are very frequent in 
this country, There is a little wooden palace that 
borders on the other, whither the court uſed to retire 
at the firlt ſhake of an earthquake. I ſaw here the 
largeſt manage that I have met with any where elſe. 
At one end of it is a great partition deſigned for an 
opera. They ſhowed us alſo a very pretty theatre. 
The laſt comedy that was acted on it was deſigned by 
the ſeſuits for the entertainment of the queen of the 
Romans, who paſs d this way from Hanover to Vi- 
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enna. The compliment, which the fathers made her 
majeſty on this occaſion, was very particular, and did 
not alittle expoſe them to the. rallery of the court. 
For the arms of Hanover being a horſe, the fathers 
thought it a very pretty alluſion to repreſent the queen 
by Bucephalus, that would let no body get upon him 
but Alexander the great. The wooden horſe that 
acted this notable part is (till to be ſeen behind the 
ſcenes. | In one of the rooms of the palace; which is 
hung with the- pictures of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, 
they ſnowed us the portrait of Mary queen of the 
Scots, who was beheaded in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth. The gardens about the houſe are very large, 
but ill kept. There is in the middle of them a beauti- 
ful ſtatue in braſs of an arch-duke Leopold on horſe- 
back, There are near it twelve other figures of water- 
nymphs and river-gods, well caſt, and as big as the 
life. They were deſigned for the ornaments of a 
water-work, as one might eaſily make a great variety - 
of jetteaus, at a ſmall expence, in a garden that has 
the river Inn running by its walls. The late duke 
of Lorrain had this palace, and the government of the 
Tirol, aſſigned him by the emperor, and his lady the 
queen dowager of Poland lived here ſeveral years after. 
the death of the duke her husband. There are covered 
galleries that lead from the palace to five different 
churches. I paſſed through a very long one, which 
reaches to the church of the Capucin convent, where 
the duke of Lorrain uſed often to aſſiſt at their mid-, 
night devotions. They ſnhowed us in this convent; 
the apartments of Maximilian, who was arch - duke 
and count of Tirol about fourſcore years ago. This 
prince, at the ſame time that he kept the government 
in his bands, lived in this convent with all the rigour 
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and anſterity of a Capucin. His anti- chamber and 
room of audience are little ſquare chambers wainſcot- 
ed. His private lodgings are three or four ſmall rooms 
faced with a kind of fret-work, that makes them look 
like little hollow caverns in a rock. They preſerve 
this apartment of the convent uninhabited, and ſhow 
in ĩt the altar, bed and ſtove, as likewiſe a picture and 
a ſtamp of this devout prince. The church of the 
Franciſcan convent is famous for the monument of 
the emperor Maximilian I. which ſtands in the midſt 
of it. It was erected to him by his grand-fon Perdi- 
nand I. who probably looked upon this emperor as 
the founder of the Auſtrian greatneſs. For as by his 
own marriage he annexed the Low-countries to the 
houſe of Auſtria, ſo, by matching his ſon to Joan of 
Arragon, he ſettled on his poſterity the kingdom of 
Spain, and, by the marriage of his grand-ſon Ferdi- 
nand, got into his family the kingdoms of Bohemia 
and Hungary. This monument is only honorary ; 
for the aches of the emperor lie elſewhere. On the top 
of it is a brazen figure of Maximilian on his knees, 
and on the ſides of it a beautiful Bas-Relief reprefent- 
ing the actions of this prince. His whole hiſtory is 
digeſted into twenty four ſquare pannels of ſculpture 
in Bas-Relief, The ſubject of two of them is his con- 
federacy with Henry VIII. and the wars they made 
together upon France. On each fide of this monu- 
ment is a row of very noble brazen ſtatues much big- 
ger than the life, moſt of them repreſenting ſuch as 
were ſome way or other related to Maximilian. A- 
mong the reſt is one that the fathcrs of the convent 
tel} us repreſents king Arthur the old Britiſh king. 
But what relation had that Arthur to Maximilian ? 


I don't queſtion therefore but it was deſigned for 
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prince Arthur, elder brother of Henry VIIT. who had 
eſpouſed Catharine, filter of Maximilian, whoſe di- 
vorce afterwards gave occaſion to ſuch Ganal revolu- 
tions in England. This church was built by Ferdi- 
nand I. One ſees in it a kind of offer at-modern 
architecture; but at the ſame time that the architect 
has ſhown his diſlike of the Gothic manner, one may 
ſee very well that in that age they were not, at leaſt 
in this country, arrived at the knowledge of the true 
way. The portal, for example, conſiſts of a compo» 
lite order unknown to the ancients; the ornaments 
indeed are taken from them, but ſo put together, that 
| you ſee the volutes of the Ionic, the foliage of the 
Corinthian, and uovali of the Doric, mix'd without 
any regularity on the ſame capital. So the yault of the 
church, tho' broad enough, is incumber'd with too 
many little tricks in ſculptare. It is indeed ſupported 
with ſingle columns, inſtead of thoſe vaſt cluſters of 
little pillars that one meets with in Gothic cathedrals; 
but at the ſame time theſe columns are of no regular 
order, and at lea(t twice too long for their diameter, 
There are other churches in the town, and two or 
three palaces which are of a more modern make, and 
built with a good fancy. I was ſhown the little N9- 
tredame that is handſomly delign'd, and topp'd with 
a cupola. It was made as an offering of gratitude to 
the bleſſed Virgin, for having defended the country 
of the Tirol againſt the victorious arms of Guſtayus 
Adolphus, who could not enter this part of the em- 
pire after having over-run moſt of the reſt. This 
temple was therefore built by the contributions of the 
whole country. At about half a league's diſtance from 
Inſpruck ſtands the caſtle of Amras, furniſh'd with a 
prodigious quantity of medals, and many other forts 
2 2 


of rarities both in nature and art, for which I muſt 
refer the reader to monſieur Patin's account in his let- 
ter to the duke of Wirtemberg, having myſelf had nei- 
ther time nor opportunity to enter into a particular 
examination of them, 

From Inſpruck we came to Hall,that lies at a league's 
_ diſtance on the ſame river. This place is particularly 

famous for its falt-works, There are in the neigh- 
bourhood vaſt mountains of a tranſparent kind of 
rock not unlike allum, extremely ſolid, and as piquant 
to the tongue as ſalt itſelf, Four or five hundred men 
are always at work in theſe mountains, where, as ſoon 
as they have hewn down any quantities of the rock, 
they let in their ſprings and reſervoirs among their 
works. The water eats away and diſſolves the par- 
ticles of ſalt which are mix'd in the ſtone, and is con- 
vey'd by long troughs and canals from the mines 
to the town of Hall, where 'tis received in vaſt ciſ- 
terns, and boil'd off from time to time. 


They make after the rate of eight hundred loaves 


a week, each loaf four hundred pound weight. This 
would raiſe a great revenue to the emperor, were there 
here ſuch a tax on ſalt as there is in France. At pre- 
ſent he clears but two hundred thouſand crowns a 
year, after-having defray'd all the charges of working 
it. There are in Switzerland, and other parts of the 
Alps, ſeveral of theſe quarries of ſalt, that turn to 
very little account, by reaſon of the great quantities 
of wood they conſume, 

The ſalt- works at Hall have a great convenience 
for fuel, which ſwims down to them on the river Inn. 
This river during its courſe through the Tirol, is ge- 
nerally ſhut up between a double range of mountains 
that are molt of them cover'd with woods of fir-trees. 
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Abundance of peaſants are employ'd in the hewing 
down of the largeſt of theſe trees, that, after they are 
bark'd and cut into ſhape, are tumbled down from the 
mountains into the ſtream of the river, which carries 
them off to the ſalt- works. At Inſpruck they take up 
valt quantities for the convents and public officers, 
who have a certain portion of it allotted them by the 
emperor: the reſt of it paſſes on to Hall. There are 
generally ſeveral hundred loads afloat; for they be- 
gin to cut above twenty leagues up the river above 
Hall; and there are other rivers that flow into the 
Inn, which bring in their contributions. Theſe ſalt» 
works, and a mint that is eſtabliſh'd at the ſame place, 
have render'd this town, notwithſtanding the neigh» 
bourhood of the capital city, almoſt as populous as 
Inſpruck itſelf, The deſign of this mint is to work 
off part of the metals which are found in the neigh- 
bouring mountains; where, as we were told, there 
are ſeven thouſand men in conſtant employ. At Hall 
we took a boat to carry us to Vienna. The firſt night 
we lay at Rottenburg, where is a ſtrong caſtle above 
the town. Count Serini is (till a cloſe priſoner in this 
caſtle, who, as they told us in the town, had loſt his 
ſenſes by his long impriſonment and afflitions. The 
next day we din'd at Kuff-ſtain, where there is a for- 
treſs on 2 high rock, above the town, almoſt inac- 
ceſſible on all ſides; this being a frontier place on the 
dutchy of Bavaria, where we enter'd after about an 
hour's rowing from Kuff-(tain It was the pleaſanteſt 
voyage in the world, to follow the windings of this 
river lun through ſuch a variety of pleaſing ſcenes as 


the courſe of it naturally led us. We had ſometimes 


on each ſide of us a vaſt extent of naked rocks and 
mountains, broken into a thouſand irregular ſteeps 
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and precipices; in other places we ſaw a long foreſt 
of fir-rrees fo thick ſet together, that it was impoſſible 
to diſcover any of the ſoil they grew upon, and riſing 
up ſo regularly one above another, as to give us the 
view of a whole wood at once. The time of the year, 
that had given the leaves of the trees ſo many diffe- 
rent colours, compleated the beauty of the proſpect. 
But as the materials of a fine landskip are not always 
the molt profitable to the owner of them, we met with 
but very little corn or paſturage for the proportion of 
earth that we paſs'd through, the lands of the Tirol 
not being able to feed the inhabitants. This long 
valley of the Tirol lies incloſed on all ſides by the 
Alps, tho” its dominions ſhoot out into ſeveral bran- 


ches that lie among the breaks and hollows of the 


mountains. It is govern'd by three councils reſiding 
at Inſpruck; one fits upon life and death, the other is 
for taxes and impoſitions, and a third for the common 
diſtributions of juſtice. As theſe courts regulate them- 
ſelves by the orders they receive from the imperial 
courts, ſo in many caſes there are appeals from them 
to Vienna. The inhabitants of the Tirol have many 
particular privileges above thoſe of the other heredi- 
tary countries of the emperor. For as they are na- 
turally well fortify'd among their mountains, and at 
the ſame time border upon many different govern- 
ments, as the Griſons, Venetians, Swiſs, Bayarians, 
&c. a ſevere treatment might tempt them to (et up 
for a republic, or at leaſt throw themſelves under the 
milder government of ſome of their neighbours: be- 
ſides that their country is poor, and that the emperor 
draws conſiderable incomes out of its mines of falt 
and metal. They are theſe mines that fill the country 
Vith greater numbers of people than it would be able 
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to bear without the importation of corn from foreign 
parts. The emp-ror has forts and citadels at the en- 
trance of all the paſſes that I-ad i to the Tirol, which 
are ſo advantageouſly placed vpon rocks and mon» 
tains, that they command all the valiies and avenues 
that lie about them. Beſides that the county itſelf is 
cut into ſo many hills and inequalities, as would ren» 


der it defenſible by a very little army againſt a nume- 


rons enemy. It was therefore generally thought the 
duke of Bavaria would not attempt the cutting off any 


| ſuccours that were ſent to prince Eugene, or the ſor- 


cing his way through the Tirol into Italy. The river 
Inn, that had hitherto been ſhut up among mountains, 
paſſes generally through a wide open country during 
all its courſe through Bavaria, which is a voyage of 

two days, after the rate of twenty leagues a day, | 
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A. 
DDA, and the Addige, both defcrib'd by Claudias, 
| Page 29, 30. | 

Albano, for what famous, 190. 

Alps, deſerib'd by Silius Italicus, 225. 

St. Ambroſe, his reſolute behaviour towards Theodoſius the 
Great, beſore the gates of the great church at Milan, 17. 

Ambroſian library in Milan how furniſh'd, 18. 

Ancona, its ſituation, 73. 

St. Anthony of Padua, his magnificent church, 32. a natural 
perfume iſſuing from his bones, ibid. a conjectute upon it, 
ibid. bis famous ſermon to an aſſembly of fiſh, 33. the titles 
given him by a poor peaſant, 39. 

Antiquaries, wherein faulty, 162. 

Antiquities, two ſets in Rome, 151. the great difference be- 
tween 'em, 151, 152. 

2 its extenſi ve ruins, 146. for what ſamous ſormerly, 
ibid. 

Anxur, its pleaſant ſituation, 97. deſcrib'd by Martial, &c. i. 

Appennine mountains deſcrib'd by the Latin poets, 215, 216. 

Arioſto, his monument in the Benedictine church in Ferrara, 
39. 

B. 
Ba iae, the winter retreat of the old Romans, 116. | 
St Bartholomew, his famous ſtatue in the great church in Mi- 
an, 14. 

Bern, its public walks, 242. and arſenal, ibid. 

Bolonia, for what famous, 218. its rarities, ibid. ds 

Breſcia, why more favour'd by the Venetjans than any other 
part of their dominions, 28. famous for its iron works, ibid. 


ES. 
Calvin his advice to the Genevois before his death, 256. 


Caprea, deſcrib'd, 127, &c. its fruitful ſoil, ibid. ſome account 


of the medals found in it, 132. 
Caſſis, a French port, its pleaſant neighbourhood, 1. 
Cennis, a mountain between Turin and Geneva, 224. 
St. Charles Borromeo his ſubterraneous chapel in Milan, 15. 
an account of that faint, ibid compar'd with the ordinary 
. faiats in the Roman church, ibid. | 


nE. 
Cimmerians, where placed by Homer, 142. 
Civita Vecchia, its unwholſom air, 200. 
Clitumnus, the quality of its waters, 77. | 
Colonna Infame, a pillar at Milan, 20. the occaſion of it, ibid. 
Confeſſionals, inſcriptions over them, 17. | 


> | E. 

Engliſh courted by the preſent pope to ſettle at Civita Vec- 
chia, 200. 

Eſcargatoire, the uſe of it, 240. 


| | F. 

Fa no, from whence ſo call'd, 73. 

Felix V. his ſtory, 230. 

Ferrara, thinly inhabited, 59g. the town deſcrib'd, ibid. 

Florence, 206. an account of its public buildings, ibid. its ſa- 
mous gallery, 207. and rarities contain'd in it, ibid. &c. 
and in ſome chambers adjoining to it, 210. &c. famous for 
modern ſtatues, 215. the great duke's care to prevent Civita 
Vecchia from being made a free port, 199. incens'd againſt 
the Lucqueſe, 202. for what reaſon, 202, 203. 

Fortune. Two Fortunes worſhipp'd by the heathens at An- 
tium, 146. 

Fountains in Switzerland, a reaſon given for their periodical 
fluxes, 231. ! 

Fribourg deſcrib'd, 240. with an hermitage near it, 241. 


G. 

St. Gaul, abbot of, the extent of his territories, 248. manner 
of his election, ibid. the riches of the inhabitants, ibid. their 
48 with the abbot, 249. the abbey, 250. their arms, 

id. 

St. Gaul, the great apoſtle of Germany, ſome account of 

him, 252. 

Gene va, its ſituation, 227. under the emperor's diſpleaſure, 
and for what reaſon, 238. eſteem'd the court of the Alps, 
255 

Genoeſe, their manners deſcrib'd, 4. their character from the 
modern Italians, and Latin poets, 5. an inſtance of their 
indifcretion, 8. why oblig'd to be at preſent in the French 
intereſt, ibid. their fleet, and its ſervice, 9. their doge claims 
a crown and ſceptre from their conqueſt of Cor ſica, ibid. an 
advantage ariſing to 'em from it, and a different maxim 
obſerved by the ancient Romans, ibid. 

Genoa, its deſcription, 5, &. its banks no burden to the Ge · 


* 
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noeſe, 8. why uncapable of being made a free pott, 200. 
St. George, his church at Verona, 31. 

Granaries, the adminiſtration of em in Switzerland, 256. 8 
Grotto del Cani, ſome experiments made in it, 117. reaſorm- 
off-r'd for the effetts of its yapours, 118. 4 
Grotto Oſcuro, 131. Loni? * 
Gulf of Genoa, its nature, 3. 


| H. * 4 LE : 
Hall, its ſalt work, 268. the method of preparing em, ibid, 
its mint, 269 
Henry VIII. of Eogland, his Letter to Anne of Bulloyn, 184. 
Hercules Monaecus, 4- | 4 
Homer, his apotheofis, 172. 


* , 


Jeſuits, their particular compliment to the queen of the No- 

mans in a comedy deſign'd for her entertainment, 263. 
Inſpruck, its public buildings, 264. | 
Iſchia, by the ancients call'd Inarime, 139. ſome account of 


it, ibid. 

Ttalians, the uſual furniture of their libraries, 18. compar'd 
to the French, 23. the difference of manners in the two na- 
tions, 24. the great averſion to the Freneh obſerv'd in the” 
common people, 25. ſome reaſous for it, ibid. their extra- 
vagant tombſtones, 31. the difference betwixt their poet» 
cal and proſe language, 51. a great help to their modern 

try, ibid. their comedies low and obſcetie, 52. 4 reafon 
or it, 53. the chief parts in all their comedies, ibid. a 
euſtom among em of crowning the holy virgin, 63. 

Italy divided into many prineipalities, as mote natural to ita 
ſituation, 23. its preſent deſolation, 91. eompat d to its an- 
cient 2 ibid. ba — * 

Juno Siſpita, or Soſpita, how repreſented, 2 10. Tully's d. 

5 ſcription of this ooddeſs, 211. | #2 231 1 

St. Jul ina, her church one of the fineſt in Italy, 40. | 


N. 
Lago di Como, formerly Larius, 28. deſerid'd by Claudiau, 


30. 
Lago di Garda, or Benacus deſcrib'd by Virgil, 28. 
Lapis Vituperii what, and to what uſe apply'd, 40% 
Lauſanne, 235. a peculiar privilege belonging to one ſiteet in 
this town, 236. . 
Lawyers, their great numbers, and continual em 
among the Neapolitans, 105. 
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Lezhorn, 197. a free port, ibid. the great _ of other nati- 
ons to it. - the edvergage the great duke receives from 
it, 198; 

Lemanus, take deſenid', 228, &e.with the towns upon it 


Liao, 262 
Liris, or the Garigliano deſerib'd, 6 
Loretto, its prodigious riches, 75 why never attack'd by the 
Turks, ibid, or the Chriſtian princes, ibid a deſeription of 
'the holy tioaſe, 76. 
- Lucan, his propheſy of the Latian towns; 192. 
Lucca, the induliry of its inhabitants, 202. under the king of 
- Spain's protection, 203 in danger of ruin, bid the great 
contempt the inhabitants have of the Florentines, ibid. why 
never attempted as yet by the 22 , mag tne mon 
oſ its government, ibid. 
| Ludlow, Edmund, his epitaph, 235. 


Jo teu. x M. 
St. Marino, its ſituation, 67. the extent of its dominions, ibid. 


. | 68 the founder, and original of this little republic, ibid. the 


- antiquity of it, ibid. the form of the government; 69, &c. 
Mary Magdalene, the deſarts render'd famous byher nase, 
1. deſerib'd dy Claudian, ibid. 
Maximilian the ſirſt founder of the Auſtrian, greatneſs, 265. 


its govermnont, ibid. and buſineſs of the councils of ſtate, 


Milan. its great church, 13, &c. the relicks and great riches 
» contain'd. in it, 16. the citadel, 22. the ſituation of its ſtate, 
nid. an — of the French dreſs and cartiage in 
the court, 23. — deſcrib'd by Auſonius, 26. 

Mincio, deſcrib'd b yy 1 29. and Claudian, ibid. 

Miſeno, its cape de 138. its ſet of Galleries, ibid. 

Modena, the extent — its dominions, and condition of the 

inhabitants, 220. 

Monaco, its harbour deſcrib'd by Lucan, 3. its dominions, ib. 

Monte Circeio, why ſuppos'd by Homer to have been an 
ba 143. Aeneas his ee near it deſcrid'd yy Virgil, 


Mont: Voyo, how ſorm' d, 119. 

Morge, its artificial port, 236. 

Morpheus, why repreſented under the figure of a boy, 209 
in what manner r — mn W 


Meldingen, a little republic in Switzerland, 246. the model of 
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Naples, 160. its many ſuperſtitions, 101. its delightful bay, 
103. deſcrib'd by Silius Italicus, 124. its pleaſant ſituation, * 
104. the litigious temper of the inhabitants, 105. different 
from what it was in Statius his time, 106. the great altera- 
tion of the adjacent parts from what they were formerly, 
112. the natural curioſities about it, 117. 

Narni, why ſo call'd, 83. : 

— addicted to caſe and pleaſure, 108, the reaſoꝶ 
wi 

Nemi, why ſo call'd, 190. | | 

Nettuno, for what remarkable, 146. 


O. 0 
Ocriculum, its ruins, 84. ; 
Oſtia, deſcrib'd by Juvenal, 149. 


% 


| P. 
Padua, its univerſity, 40. the original of Padua from Virgil, 


41. | 

Parker, an Engliſh eecleſiaſtic, his epitaph on his tomb ig 
Pavia, 12. 

Parma, its famous theatre, 219. the extent of its dominions, 
220. and condition of the inhabitants, ibid. 

Pavia, its deſcription, 10, &c. why call'd Ticinum by the 
ancients, 12. 


Pauſilypo's grotto, 110. the beautiful proſpect of its mount, 


137. 1 , 

St. Peter's church at Rome deſcrib'd, 89. the reaſon of its. 
double dome, ibid. its beautiful architecture, go. | 

Pietiſts, a new ſett in Switzerland, 260. 

Piſatello, ſee Rubicon. 3 

Pi ſauro, doge of Venice, his Elogium, 67. . 

Po deſerib'd by Lucan, 57. Scaliger's critic upon it, 58, de- 
ſerib'd by Claudian, 222. 

Pope, his territories very deſolate, 92. and the inhabitants 
poor, 94. reaſons for it, ibid. , 12 

Puteoli, its remains near Naples, 112. its mole miſtaken ſor 
Caligula's bridge, ibid. the error confuted, ibid. 


R. Bey 
Ravenna, 60. its ancient ſituation according to Martial, ibid. 
and Silius Italicus, ibid. the city and adjacent parts de- 
ſcrid'd, id, &c. its great ſcarcity of freſh water, 88, 
St. Remo a Genoeſe town, deſerib'd, 2. 
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Rhone, ſome account of it, 237. 

Rimini, its antiquities, 64. 

Rome, the modern ſtands higher than the ancient, 151. the 
grandeur of the commonwealth, and magnificence of the 

erors differently confider'd, 152. its raritics, ibid. &ec. 

— 4 2 keragions upon them, ibid. why more frequented 
by the nobility in ſummer than ja winter, 192. 

Romulus, his cottage deſerib'd by Virgil, 77. 
Rubicon, . call'd at preſent Piſatello, deſcrib'd by Lucan, 64. 


8. 

Sannazarius, his verſes upon Venice, 55. 

Sienna, 195 its catheral, ibid. 

Snow monopoliz'd at Naples, 123. 

Soleurre, the reſidence of the French ambaſſadors, 244. 

Soratte, call'd by the modern Italians St. Oreſte, 84. 

Spaniards, their policy obfery'd in the government of Naples, 
104, 106, 107. 

Spoletto, its antiquities, 77. 

Suffolk, duke of, bury'd in Pavia, 11. the inſcription on his 
tomb, ibid. his hiſtory, 12. 

Switzerland, its wonderful tranquillity, 252. the reaſon for 
it, ibid. the thrift of its inhabitants, 253. the reaſon for it, 
254- their dreſs, 255, their cuſtom in bequeathing their e- 
ſtates, 257. their notion of witchcraft, 258. 


\ 


T, 

Terni, why call'd formerly In:cramna, 79. 
Theatincs, their convent in Ravenna, 63. | 
Tiber, an account of it from Virgil, 148. its great riches, 196. 
Ticinus, or Teſin, a river near Pavia, 12, deſcrib'd by Silius 

Italicus, 13. and Claudian, 29. 
Timavus deſcrib'd by Claudian, 29. 
Tirol, the particular privileges of its inhabitants, 270. 
Turin, a convenience particular to it, 224. the averſion of 
the common people to the French, iid. 


5 V. 

Velini Roſea Rura, why call'd ſo by Virgil, go. the caſcade 
form'd by the fall of that river, 81. | 
Venotians, their thirſt aſter too many conqueſts on the Terra 
Firma prejudicial to the common wealth, 47. where in, ibid. 
the republic in a declining condition, ibid. on what terms 
with the emperor, ibid. the pope and duke of Savoy, 48. 
their ſenate the wilgit council in the world, ibid, the re- 
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f$n'd parts of their wiſdom, ibid. their great ſecreey in 
matters of ſtate, ibid. an inſtance of it, 48, 49. the number 
of their nobility, ibid. their operas, go. a cuſtom. peculiar 
to the Venetians, 54. a ſhow particular to them exhibited 
on Holy Thurſday, ibid. deſcrib'd by Claudian, 38. 

Venice, its advantageous ſituation, 42. convenient for com- 
merce, 43. its trade declining, ibid. the reaſon of it, ibid. its 
deſcription, 44. remarkable for its pictures from the beſt 
hands, 45. the moiſture of its air, ibid. its arſenal, 46. its 
carnival go. the neceſſity and conſequences of it, ibid. &e. 

Venus, her chambers, 115. 

Verona, its amphitheatre, 30. its antiquities, 31. 

Veſuvio deſcrib'd, 119, 120, &c. much different from Mar- 
tial's account of it, 129. 

Virgil's tomb, 110, 

Ulyſſes, his voyage undetermin'd by the learned, 2. 

Volturno delſcrib's, 96. 

Z. 
Zurich, an account of it, 247. 


N 


